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The  Conservative  position  on  Europe? 
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bum 
honours  list 


David  Handle 

Westminster  Correspondent 


JOHN  MAJOR  is 
planning  to  create 
30  more  peers  in 
one  of  the  biggest 
honours  lists  sfrire* 
Harold  Wilson's 
infamous  resignation  “Laven- 
der List”  21  years  ago,  if  he  Is 
defeated  cm  May  1. 

The  announcement  of  21 
new  peers  today  — including 
Lord  Bator,  Lord  Hurd  and 
Lord  Hattersley  — will  be  fol- 
lowed by  a resignation  list  ex- 
pected to  include  many  old 
friends.  Contenders  include 
Tristan  Garel  Jones,  the  for- 
mer.Foreign  Office  minister; 
a raft  of  people  retiring  from 
the  Tory]  backbench  1922 
Committee,  including  the  for- 
mer secret  agent  Sir  Cranley  j 
' Ou&ftw;  and  lobbyists  such  sis  i 
Sir  Tim  Bell  and  House  of 
Cards  author  Michael  Dobbs. 

The  list  is  expected  to  equal 
the  notorious  ’’Lavender 
List",  when  Wilson  resigned 
and  awarded  honours  to 
everyone  from  his  chauffeur 
to  his  showbusiness  friends. 
Among  the  more  amazing 
honours  in  1976  Included  a 
peerage  for  his  secretary, 
lady  Falk  end  er,  a knight- 
hood for  James  Goldsmith, 
and  a peerage  for  Eric  Miller, 
the  discredited  financier. 

The  surprise  -mid-election 
dissolution  list  has  been 
prompted  by:a  huge  backlog 
of  political  favours  owed  by 
both  the  Prime  Minister  and 
Tony  Blair  to  their  respective 
friends  and  colleagues. 

By  convention,  the  Prime 
Minister  is  expected  to  give 
any  former  Cabinet  minister 
retiring  from  Parliament  a 
life  peerage,  while  Tony  Blair 


‘It  was  the  thought 
of  all  those  late  : 
night  and  all  night 
sittings  which  I can 
remember  under: 
previous  Labour ; 
governments  that 
made  me  think  ai 
my  age  that  I could 
do  without  this.’ 

John  Evans,  aged  66, 
Labour  HP  for 
St  Helens  North  .. 

is-  keen  to  increase  his 
younger  contingent  m the 
House  , of  LOttesJ  to  5jarry  : 
through  his  pledge  to.  expel 
the  haeditary  peers.  Labour 
is  committed  to  setting  up  a 
committee  of  bofh  Houses  of 
Parliament  to  consider  wide- 
ranging  reforms  of  the  House, 
of  Lords,  Including  replacing 
it  with  an  elected  chamber 

and  abolishing  It. 

Sources  said  Mr  Major  will 
spread  the  honours  over  three 
lists.  Including  the  .Queen’s 
Birthday  Honours  list,  to 
lessen  public  outcry  over 
such  a big  exercise. 

The  Tories  honoured  in- 
clude the  Guinness  family 
millionaire  and  ex-trade  seoi 
rotary,  Paul  Channon;  the  for- 
mer transport  secretary, 
David  Howell;  the  ex-agricul- 
ture secretary  Sir  Michael  Jo- 
pling;  and  the  “semi-de- 
tached” former  Ledder  of  the 
Commons,  John  Biffen,  who 
was  sacked  by  Margaret 
Thatcher.  None  served  to  a 
Major  government 


The  retiring  MPs  Kgnngfh 
Baker;  Sir  Patrick  Mayhew 
and  Douglas  Hurd  were  all  en- 
nobled but  there  was  surprise 
that  Mr  Major  baa  also  hon- 
oured John  Patten,  who  left 
office  as  education  secretary 
under  a cloud  in  1994,  and  the 
former  chief  whips.  Sir  Tim 
Renton  and  Richard  Ryder. 
Chief  whips  are  not  automati- 
cally entitled  to  ennoblement 

Labour’s  list  included  the 
former  deputy  leader  Roy 
Hattersley;  Joan  Lestor,  a Cal- 
laghan government  education 
minister;  the  ex-deputy  chief 
whip  Don  Dixon;  John  Evans; 
Dong  Hoyle,  former dhmnnan 
of  the' Parliamentary  Labour 
Party,  Sir  Geoffrey  Lofthopse; 
and  Peter  Shore,  the  ex- 
Labour  Cabinet  minister  and 
-Eurosceptic.:  . . . 

'.  Particular  s interest  -was 
sboira, to.  peerages  fbr^  three, 
former  Mps  — pong  Hoyle, 
John  Evans  and  Sir  Geoffrey 
— who  stood  down  at  the  last 
jnjr^te.  They  . being 

asked  to  leave  with  the 
promise  of  a peerage  to  make 
way  forBlairite  candidates. 

Mr  Evans,  aged  66,  said  yes- 
terday: “It  was  the  thought  of 
aD  those  late-night  and  all- 
night.  sittings  which  I can 
remember  under  previous 
Labour  governments  that 
made  me  think  at  my  age  that 
I could  do  without  this.-!  also  j 
made  sure  that  my  own  con- 
stituency party  could. choose  i 
its  owh  candidate." 

Three  retiring  Liberal  Dem- 
ocrat MPS  were  ennobled:  the 
former  leader  Sir  David  Steel, 
Sir  RUssell  Johnston  and 
David  Alton.  Sir  James 
Molyneaux,  ex-leader  of  the 
Ulster . Unionists,  was  also 
madeaLord. 


THE  Deputy  Prime  Minis- 
ter, who  is  known  chiefly 
for  his  love  of  politics  and 
planting  trees,  yesterday 
revealed  a hitherto  additional 
unknown  talent  — > graphic 
design. 

It  was  Michael  Hesel tine's 
idea  to  utilise  the  technique  of 
photomontage  — invented  by 
two  German  communist  art- 
ists in  1916 — to  portray  Tony 
Blair  as  a little  ventriloquist's 
dummy  sitting  on  the  vast 
knee  of  Helmut  KohL  Mr  He- 
seltine  is  said  to  have  drawn 
doodles  of  the  image  during  a 
strategy  meeting  and  dis- 
patched them  to  the  masters  of 
the  propoganda  poster.  M&C 
Saatchi,  to  realise. 

He  thus  placed  himself  in  a 
direct  lineage  of  artists  using 
photomontage  for  political 
ends  which  began  with  George 
Grosz  and  John  Heartfield. 
Their  targets  were  capital, 
militarism  and  fascism.  Mr 
Heseltine  wanted  to  alert  the 
world  to  the  danger  of  allow- 
ing Tony  Blair  to  negotiate  in 
Europe — “sending  a boy  to  do 
a man's  job”. 

The  image  is  destined,  like 
the  Saatchis’  recent  Demon 
Byes  poster,  to  be  endlessly 
parodied.  The  Guardian’s 
Roger  Tooth  got  there  first 


TheTory  advertisement,  top  right,  and  an  alternative  view  of  Major's  position,  above 


PHOTOMONTAGE -ROGER  TOOTH  Pul  report,  papa  4 


Bombs  and  alerts  cause  chaos 


DovMWanf,  Enron  MacAskfll 


THE  IRA  forced  its  way 
back  Into  the  election 
campaign  yesterday 
with  a series  of 
explosions  and  bomb  alerts, 
bringing  chaos  to  roads,  rail- 
ways and  towns  throughout 
the  Midlands  and  the  North 
Bombs  exploded  in  Leeds 
and  Doncaster  and  army 
bomb  disposal  teams  carried 
out  two  controlled  blasts  in  a 
subway  at  Stoke-on-Trent 
station,  in  Staffordshire. 

The  east  and  west  coast 
main  rail  routes  remained 
bhyfced  last  night,  although 
Crewe  railway  station  had 
reopened,  along  with  more 
than  50  miles  of  the  M6  after 
live  hours  erf  searches. 

The  Masts,  condemned  by 
all  the  political  parties,  tested 
the  patience  of  the  British 
and  Irish  parties  who  would 
like  to  see  Stan  Fein,  the 
IRA’s  political  wing,  enter 
talks  on  a political  settlement 
Tony  Blair  was  careful, 
however,  to  leave  the  door 
open  to  Slim  Fein.  Labour 
hopes  a new  government 
might  give  momentum  to  the 
peace  process  and  offered 
Sinn  Fein  a place  at  talks  be- 
fore the  summer  if  the  IRA 
called  a ceasefire. 

Mr  Blair  said  yesterday  the 
path  to  peace  was  there  for 
the  IRA  to  take:  “They  either 
tafcw  ft  or  they  will  be  cast  out 
of  this  process  for  ever.” 

John  Major  accused  the 
IRA  of  playing  "silly  games” 
by  confining  its  rarnpaigw  to 
England  because  it  did  not 
want  to  lose  Sinn  Fein  votes 
in  Northern  Ireland.  Echoing 
a recent  speech  by  the  Irish 
prime  minister,  John.  Bruton, 
he  said  a vote  for  Sinn  Fein 
was  a vote  for  the  IRA. . 

Groat  North  Eastern  Rail- 
ways, .which  runs  the  east 
coast  rnniwiina,  halted  north- 
bound trains  at  Retford  and 
southbound  services  at  York 
and  bridged  the  69-mile  gap 
with  buses.  Virgin,  the  west 


Two  sofas,  two  chairs:  £2m 


Stuart  Millar  on 

the  prized  result  of  a 
rare  collaboration 
between  two  1 8th 
century  masters 

FOR  most  people,  £2  mil- 
lion would  easily  ~ be 
enough  to  secure  their 
dream  home,  fully  fur- 
nished, with  plenty  left 
over  for  a nice  car.  But  this 
summer  wealthy  interior 
decoration  enthusiasts  will 
be  offered  the  opportunity 
to  fork  out  the  equivalent 
of  a decent-sized  lottery 
win,  just  fin:  something  to 
slton.  . 

Designed  by  Robert 
Adam.  and  built  by  Thomas 
Chippendale,  the  world’s 
most  valuable  four-piece 
suite  yesterday  went  on  dis- 
play at  Christie's  in  Lon- 
don. Consisting  of  two 
sumptuously  upholstered, 
gilt-wing  armchairs  and  a' 
mafr.htwg  pair  Of  SO&S.  it 
represents  the  only  known 
collaboration  between  two 
of  the  l8thcentory*s  great- 
est masters. 

When  they  are  offered  at 
auction  in  July,  the  chairs 


‘Vli- 


Adetafiofcatvfcuganoneof 

the  rhiriMmiilll1e<niM!}uiir8 

alone  should  fetch  £800,000 
to  £12  million,  while  the. 
sofas  could  be  picked  up  for 
a bargain  basement 
£700,000  to  £1  mfflion. 

Even  a mid-estimate  , bid. 
would  be  enough  to  create  a 
new  world  auction  record, 
beating  the  £881,600  'paid 
for  a pair  pf  George  I jgttt- 
gesso  open  armchairs  sold 
by  Christies  in  1994.  - 

The  suite,  originally  of 
-eight  armchairs  and.  four  i 
solas,  js  up  stranger  to  set- , 
ting  records.  Commis- 
sioned In  "the  1760s  by  Sir 
Lawrence-  Piracies,  known 
for  Us  wealth  as  the  Nabob 


of  .the  North,  each  of  the 
armchairs  cost  £20,  a stag- 
gering amount  for  the  time, 
and  the  safes  cost  £64  each. 

They  have,  remained  in 
the  family  ever  since,  and 
were  moved  to  the  family 
seat  at  Aske  HaD,  York- 
shire, in  the  1930®. 

The  celebrated  architect, 
Adam,  was  known  to  have 
designed  the  suite,  for 
which  he  charged  £5.  But  it 
was  not  until  the  1960s  that  > 
an  account  was  discovered 
proving  that  it  was  built  by 
Chippendale, 

The  Dun  das  suite  is  one 
of  the  earliest  examples  of 
the  renowned  cabinet- 
maker working  inthfe  neo- 
classical style.  The  frames 
are  enriched  with  classical 
motifs  such  as  pairs  of 
sphinxes,  winged  beasts 
and . formal  acanthus 

scrolls. 

Robert  Copley,  director  of 
Christie’s  fornttnre  depart- 
ment, said  yesterday:  “The 
suite,  was  the  best  there  was 
in  the  18th,  century — and  is 
stin  the  best  today. 

“Chippendale  Is  regarded 

as  .the  best-  tibadbrmaker  in 
the  world  and  because 
these1  chalm  are  so  well 
sculpted  you  sit  in  them 
and  immediately-  feel 
comfortable.” 


coast  operator,  diverted  some 
services  but  passengers  were 
advised  to  postpone  journeys 
until  today. 

Warnings  of  the  incidents  - 
were  given  In  three  telephone 
calls.  No  one  was  injured  but 
the  alarms  closed  rail  stations 
in  Leeds,  Doncaster.  Crowe 
and  Stoke.  The  towns  were 
gri  Stocked  as  police  sealed  off 
centres,  and  offices,  hotels, 
shops  and  some  homes  were 
evacuated. 

The  Leeds  bomb,  like  one  of 
two  which  exploded  at  Wilms- 
low  in  Cheshire  before  Eas- 
ter, was  concealed  in  a signal- 
ling relay  box.  It  went  off 
shortly  before  Sam  as  a com- 
muter train  from  Ilkley  was 
passing  and  as  police  were 
evacuating  the  station  after  a 
warning  received  at  7 .14am. 

In  a pattern  established  at 
WQmslow.  warnings  were  not 
made  directly  to  the  emer- 
gency services. 

West  Yorkshire’s  chief  conr 
stable,  Keith  HeDawell,  said: 
“We  received  a message  at 


the  Leeds  General  Infirmary 
but  that  message  was -not 
coded.  If  this  is  a new  tactic, 
and  I don’t  know  that  it  is, 
then  it  is  a despicable  action 
— we  are  sinking  further  into 
the  depths  of  depravity.” 

Trains  had  been  diverted 
through  Leeds  after  the  warn- 
ing of  a device  in  Doncaster 
where  a small  bomb  exploded 
on  a railway  bridge  just  after 
10am.  Many  trains  were 
halted  outside  stations. 

The  Stafford  caller  warned 
at  720am  of  devices  at  Stoke 
and  Doncaster  stations  and 
.on  the  M6  at  junctions  14  and 
15  (north  of  Stafford)  and  at 
junctions  27  and  28  (south  of 
Preston.  Lancashire). 

Staffordshire's  assistant 
chief  constable  Steve  Green 
refused  to  say  who  took  the 
call  or  whether  a code  had 
been.  used. 

Officers  from  the  Stafford- 
shire, Cheshire  and  Lanca- 
shire forces  closed  the  M6 
from  junctions  13  to  16  and  25 
to  29  and  searched  bridges. 


| embankments  and  the  bard 
shoulder  but  found  nothing. 

At  Stoke  station,  bomb 
squad  officers  blew  open  a 
door  and  then  a parcel  which 
proved  to  be  harmless.  The 
Crowe  warning  was  phoned 
to  a local  hospital  where  the 
operator  had  to  be  treated  for 
shock.  No  bomb  was  found. 

Earlier  this  month,  the 


Grand  National  had  to  be 
postponed  when  a bomb 
threat  forced  the  evacuation 
of  the  Ain  tree  race  course.  On 
April  4,  four  mainline 
stations  in  London  were 
closed  after  calls  to  British 
Transport  Police  and  cm  April 
3 calls  led  to  two  bombs  being 
found  under  the  motorway 
system  around  Birmingham. 


An  appeal  from  Tony  Blair 


If  you  support 
Labour, 
support 
our 

campaign 
to  win 


Make  a donation  of  £20  today 

cau.  0990 
300  900 

v , . 4 Please  quote  ref  CL14 

Please  have  your  credit  card  to  hand  when  you  call. 

(National  cal  rates  appip  Cafla  should  cast  no  mom  than  Iflp  pe>  minute.) 
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Killer  to 
be  sent 
back  to 
Britain 


Lawrence 
Donegan  on 
the  expulsion 
of  a murderer 
from  Australia 

IMMIGRATION  officials 
in  Australia  confirmed 
last  night  that  a multiple 
murderer  who  was  born 
in  Glasgow  but  left  almost  40 
years  ago  Is  to  be  deported  to 
Scotland  when  he  is  released 
from  prison  next  month. 

Archie  McCafferty,  aged  49. 
who  was  Jailed  for  life  in  1974 
for  three  murders,  and  subse- 
quently convicted  of  the  man- 
slaughter of  a follow  prisoner, 
was  granted  parole  yesterday 
after  psychiatric  reports  con- 
firmed he  was  stable  enough 
to  return  to  the  community. 
He  will  be  released  from  Park- 
lea  prison,  Sydney,  by  May  3. 

The  New  South  Wales  im- 
migration service  has  been 
granted  a deportation  order 
against  McCafferty,  who  ar- 
rived in  Australia  with  his 
family  in  1958  but  never  ap- 
plied for  citizenship.  A 
spokesman  wM  he  techni- 
cally remained  a British  citi- 
zen and  would  be  taken  to  the 
airport  and  sent  home  as  soon 
as  he  was  freed. 

‘The  man  is  a serial  kfliw 


and  he  has  threatened  to  kill 
again.  Our  primary  concern 
is  the  Australian  community. 
I don't  thinic  there  is  anything 
the  people  of  Scotland  can  do 
to  stop  this  going  ahead,”  the 
spokesman  said. 

McCafferty,  aged  49,  is  ap- 
pealing against  the  order,  but 
Glasgow  city  council  said  yes- 
terday it  had  made  arrange- 
ments to  house  him.  He  has 
kept  in  regular  contact  with  a 
cousin  who  lives  In  the  city's 
Sigh  thill  district  and  it  is 
thought  the  relative  has  of- 
fered him  accommodation. 

A council  spokesman  said  it 
was  legally  obliged  to  give 
support  for  up  to  12  months  to 
anyone  released  from  prison, 
but  Labour  MP  Michael  Mar- 
tin has  appealed  to  the  Aus- 
tralian authorities  not  to  “use 
the  UK  as  a dumping 
ground”. 

McCafferty,  who  was  given 

Hw  nlrlmamp  “mart  dog"  in 

his  teenage  years,  was  the 
leader  of  five-member  gang 
which  embarked  on  a series 
of  random  killings  after  hiQ 
six-week-old  son  died  while 
being  breast-fed.  He  had  a his- 
tory of  psychiatric  problems. 
The  jury  at  his  1974  trial 
heard  he  set  out  to  kin  seven 
people  after  believing  be  had 
been  visited  by  his  dead  son. 
who  instructed  him  to  "km 
seven,  kOI  seven”  and  he 
would  come  back  to  life.  He 
then  went  out  and  stabbed  a j 


£ t,' 


McCafferty  in  Sydney  yesterday  photograph:  mafkbakbi 


‘He  has  threatened  to  kill  again.  Our 
i:  primary  concern  is  the  AustraHan 
iconimunity.ldon^tthinkthereis 
r.anything  the  Scots  can  do’ 


The  Sigh  thill  district  of  Glasgow,  where  it  is  expected  Archie  McCafferty  will  be  living 


successive  nights.  He  was  ar- 
rested with  his  fellow  gang  tially  aggressive  and  danger- 
members  the  next  day,  when  ous,  but  by  1988  was  seen  as  a 
they  were  said  to  be  an  their  model  prisoner.  He  had  since 


way  to  kill  his  wife,  Janice, 
and  mother-inlaw. 


shown  no  evidence  of  psychi- 
atric disorder.  After  the  hear- 


Yesterday's  parole  hearing  ing  McCafferty  apologised  to 
McCafferty  relatives  of  his  victims, 
remained  obsessed  with  the  ing  he  was  ‘‘out  of  touch  with 


a changed  man  and  I have  be- 
come a better  person,”  he 
said.  He  reiterated  his  desire 
to  stay  in  Australia,  where 


jgow's  centre,  and  is  one  of  the 
[city's  more  socially  deprived 
&raas.  Reports  that  McCaf- 
fcerty  could  be  coming  to  live 
fhere  met  with  a mtirwi  res- 
ponse from  residents. 

John  Made,  a retired  engi- 
neer with  three  children, 
rfaid:  “The  man  has  served  his 
The  SighthUI  district  can-  lime.  What  he  did  happened 
tres  around  a series  of  multi-  more  than  20  years  ago  and.  if 
storey  flats  north  of  Glas-  vfe  believe  in  the  penal 


reform  system, -we  have  to  say 
he  has  paid  his  does.  He  is 
more  than  welcome  to  come 
here.  Hie  can  stay  next  door  to 
me  if  he  likes.” 

But  Nell  Ingram,  66,  de- 
scribed the  Australian  au- 
thorities’ actions  as  disgrace- 
ful- "We  don’t  want  this  guy 
here.  BeMeve  you  me,  we’ve 
got  more  than  enough  nutters 
in  SlghthilL” 


The  weather  in  Europe 


Television  and  radio  — Saturday 


Television  and  radio  — Sunday 
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Bropoan  m ether  outlook 

Quito  cloudy  and  cold,  but  It  should  stay  dry  and 
mostly  sonny  in  Oslo  and  Stockholm.  Thais  may 
be  Mm  snow  (Down  in  tha  north,  aver  high 
Oround  and  m Finland,  but  Swsdsn  and  Norway 
tall  bo  mostly  cloudy  with  a taw  sunny  periods. 
Denmark  should  slay  dry,  but  It  will  be  rafter 
Cloudy.  Max  tamps  2-11C. 

Low  Oo—MH  QmaaafiAnUa, 


A mixture  of  sunshine  and  showers  for  most  areas 
with  the  best  ol  the  sunshine  In  the  west  H will  teal 
3“**?  *»W  In  the  northerly  wind  with  highs  of  only 
6C  In  eastern  Germany,  but  ■ warmer  W-17C  In 
ports  of  Austria  and  Switzerland. 

FVaaoei 


Another  fine  day  wflh  plenty  of  sunshine  and  blue 
styjttall  bo  quite  cod  despite  the  surahbia  tatn 
highs  tanging  from  IOC  on  the  north  coast  to  19C 
on  the  south  nonet.  Inland  the  maximum  tetnpofo- 
ture  will  bo  13-15C. 


Further  uns^Hed  weather  tor  Spain  and  Portugal. 
Although  there  wftl  be  some  sun  at  times  In  moat 
piooes.  the  bast  wesfhor  is  likely  to  be  in  south- 
eastern Spain.  Temperatures  tall  be  simitar  to 
JJttentay  with  highe  of  18-1BC  In  Portuflal  and  15- 
21C  In  Spain. 


A mortyctoutfy.day  wlft  a taw  scattered  showers 
but  mere  tall  be  tome  good  sunny  periods  too. 
Max  temperature  ranging  from  14C  in  the  north  to 
19C  in  Sicily. 


Most  of  Greece  will  aee  the  odd  shower  today,  but 
ftora  will  also  be  some  long  sunny  spells  and 
plenty  of  blue  sky.  Highest  temperatures  wUI  be  In 
me  south  at  18-20C,  but  in  die  north  the  tempera- 
ture tall  struggle  to  only  14-15C. 
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Community  service 
for ‘ashamed*  blxe 


BRITAIN  3 


Gary  Youngs  ; 

IN  a rare  show  of  public 
remorse  former  boxing 
champion  Chris  Eubank 
yesterday  said  , he  was 
“deeply  ashamed"  at  his 
conduct  after  he  was  or- 
dered tO  do  200  hours  com- 
munity service  for  causing 
grievous  bodily  harm  to 
two  women  who  were  badly 
homed  at. a New  Year’s  Eve 
fireworks  display. 

Amanda  Mars  den.  39. 
and  Anita  Wyness,  30,  suf- 
fered face,  neck  and 
shoulder  burns  when  pow- 
erful fireworks,  some  of 
which  have  since  been  pro- 
hibited, exploded  during  a 
event  staged  by  Eubank  on 
Brighton  beach  in  1995. 

Lewes  crown  court  heard 
how  debris  was  sent  show- 
ering on  to  the  esplanade 
and  fireworks  went  off  in 
all  directions.  People  fled 
for  cover,  including  a 
who  hid  behind  a wall 
when  a rocket  passed  him 
at  head  height. 

Eubank,  who  recently 
converted  to  Islam  and  . 
changed  his  name  to  Ham- 


dan  (meaning  “thanks  to 
God"),  pleaded  guilty  to 
ofayges  of  cangtaggrtevoqgi . 

bodily  harm.  He  told  the 

court  he  was  “extremely' 
and  deeply  ashamed  fbr 
what  had  happened  to  the 
girls”. 

The  women,  from  Swin- 
don, Wiltshire,  left  court 
without  commenting.  They 
are  taking  civil  action 
against  Eubank,  30,  for 

Michael  Warren,  prose-  $ 
cuting;  said  although  some 
of  the  fireworks  could  be 
bought  in  shops,  others 
were  “category  four”  — fbr 
use  at  professionally-run 
displays.  They  included 
. “mortar  bombs”  fired  from 
a tube  and  Eubank  had 
taped  together'  up  to  20 
fireworks. 

As  the  . two  women 
walked  by  the.  display  — hrrtOc 
originally  Intended  to  nary.” 
entertain  £u  bank’s  wife  jfeaddet 

and  two  amaii  children  cttt  such 

there  was  a loud  bang  dUse  y 
which  inafe  Miss  Wyness  porting 
scream,  followed  by  an-  <t  of  th< 
other  enormous  explosion  Jirs  of 
which  made  both  fnnip  in 
the  air. 


Chris  Eubank  arriving  atJLewes  crown  court  yesterday 
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Blood  from 
HIV  donor 

infects 

patients 


Owen  BmMstt 


A LOOPHOLE  in  test- 
ing procedures  has 
led  to  three  transfu- 
sion patients  con- 
tracting HIV,  the  National 
Blood  Service  admitted 
yesterday. 

A sample  from  a donor  in 
the  North  West  — taken 
shortly  after  the  person  con- 
tracted HTV  last  summer  — 
could  not  be  detected  by  stan- 
dard screening  methods. 

It  is  only  the  second  inci- 
dent of  HIV  infection  being 
passed  on  by  blood  transfu- 
sion in  Britain  since  testing 
was  introduced  in  1935.  One 
of  the  patients  has  died  of  an 
unrelated  illness.  The  other 
two,  and  the  original  donor, 
are  receiving  counselling  and 
medical  support. 

“This  is  an  extremely  rare 
occurrence,”  said  NBS  medi- 
cal director  Angela  Robinson, 
who  added:  "Patients  requir- 
ing blood  transfusion  can  be 
reassured  that  this  country  is 
among  the  safest  in  the 
world.” 

Neither  the  identity  nor  sex 
of  those  involved  bas  been 
disclosed,  nor  is  it  known 
whether  the  donor  was  aware 
of  being  at  risk  when  the 
blood  was  given. 

Last  night  the  NBS  said  the 
donor  may  not  have  given 
honest  answers  to  a question- 
naire designed  to  determine 
whether  they  were  in  a high- 
risk  category.  However,  no 
prosecution  is  expected. 

A similar  case,  involving 
the  same  loophole  in  testing, 
occurred  in  Scotland  in  1986 
when  two  people  became  HTV 
positive  after  transfusions. 

The  problem  exists  because 
the  virus  is  difficult  to  detect 
in  the  first  20  or  30  days  alter 
infection-  Routine  screening 
tests  produce  false  negatives. 

The  latest  incident  was  un- 
covered after  one  of  the  pa- 
tients became  ill.  Medical  ex- 
amination confirmed  they 
had  become  HTV  positive  and 
re-testing  samples  from  their 
transfusions  led  back  to  the 
infected  donor.  Only  three 
people  had  been  given  prod- 
ucts from  the  same  person’s 
blood. 

A more  sensitive  laboratory 
procedure,  the  Polymerase 
Chain  Reaction  test  can  ex- 
pose traces  of  early  infections 
but  it  is  not  yet  commercially 
available.  The  PCR  test  was 
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used  in  this  case  to  confirm 
Uiat  the  donor's  blood  had 
been  infected.  All  samples 
taken  from  donors  at  the  time 
they  give  blood  are  kept  rou- 
tinely for  two  years  in  case 
such  backdated  checks  have 
to  be  made. 

Since  1985  there  have  been 
more  than  30  million  blood 
donations  in  this  country. 
■"The  risk  of  anyone  in  the  UK 
being  infected  with  HIV  by  a 
transfusion  is  negligible,”  an 
NBS  spokeswoman  said. 

The  service  said  there  were 
no  plans  to  review  proce- 
dures, but  it  hoped  the  PCR 
test  would  be  developed  for 
routine  use  in  the  coming 
years. 

Nick  Partridge,  executive 
director  of  the  Terrence  Hig- 
gins Trust,  highlighted  the 
fed  that  those  at  greatest  risk 
of  HTV  should  not  be  giving 
blood.  "But  It  also  points  up 
the  feet  that  those  who  know 
they  are  not  at  risk  should 
give  blood  to  continue  to  pro- 
vide a supply,”  he  said. 

‘Patients  can  be 
reassured  that  this 
country  is  among  the 
safest  in  the  world' 

John  Spiers,  chairman  of 
the  Patients’  Association, 
said  it  would  be  wrong  to 
blame  the  hospital  and  blood 
service  authorities.  “Our 
view  would  be  that  the  res- 
ponsibility of  the  donor  must 
be  emphasised. 

"Clearly,  It's  very  impor- 
tant that  blood  donors  con- 
tinue to  come  forward,  but  if 
they  think  they  are  In  a high- 
risk  category,  if  they  are  bi- 
sexual. actively  homosexual 
or  an  intravenous  drug  user, 
they  must  not  give  blood. 

“The  blood  authority  can- 
not be  more  rigorous  and 
careful  than  it  is  being.” 

He  said  prosecuting  donors 
who  deliberately  hid  the  fact 
they  were  in  a high  risk 
group  might  be  a deterrent, 
but  he  did  not  know  if  the  law 
would  allow  it 

Since  1982  there  have  been 
28,447  recorded  cases  of  HIV 
infection  in  the  UK  and  9.678 
people  have  died  of  Aids. 
More  than  L200  haemophili- 
acs have  contracted  HIV  from 
infected  blood  products. 


Couple  killed  in 
African  ambush 

A FORMER  British  sol-  ( through  Mozambique  cm  their 
dier  and  his  wife  have  way  home  from  Harare  their 
been  found  murdered  in  vehicle  was  ambushed  and 


A FORMER  British  sol- 
dier and  his  wife  have 
been  found  murdered  in 
Mozambique,  the  Foreign 
Office  said  yesterday. 

The  bodies  of  Andrew 
McGowan,  aged  35,  and  his 
wife  Caroline,  30.  were  found 
near  the  Malawian  border  on 
Thursday,  a spokesman  said. 

They  had  been  shot  dead 
and  are  thought  to  have  been 
ambushed  as  they  travelled 
from  Harare,  Zimbabwe,  to 
their  home  in  Lilongwe,  Ma- 
lawi. They  are  believed  to 
have  d ied  four  days  ago. 

The  couple  had  lived  in  Ma- 
lawi since  1993.  Mr  McGowan, 
a former  captain  in  the  Royal 
Fusiliers,  was  a financial  and 
business  consultant,  while 
Mrs  McGowan  was  a teacher 
in  Lilongwe. 

Mr  McGowan's  parents,  Ian 
and  Phylis  McGowan,  live  in 
Fleet.  Hampshire. 

Mrs  McGowan’s  parents, 
Edmund  and  Anne  Smith- 
eram,  live  in  Ipswich,  Suffolk. 
Mr  Smitheram  is  the  deputy 
head  of  the  Royal  Hospital 
school  in  Ipswich,  which  yes- 
terday released  a statement 
on  his  behalf. 

The  school’s  headmaster, 
Nicholas  Ward,  said:  “It  ap- 
pears that  while  travelling 


through  Mozambique  cm  then- 
way  home  from  Harare  their 
vehicle  was  ambushed  and 
hijacked." 

Mr  Smitheram  and  his  wife 
were  told  of  their  daughter's 
death  on  Thursday  night  and 
were  said  to  be  “distraught”. 

“Neither  Andrew’s  parents 
...  nor  Mr  and  Mrs  Smith- 
eram wish  to  make  further 
comment  for  the  time  being,” 
Mr  Ward  said. 

Mrs  McGowan,  a former 
Royal  Hospital  school  sixth- 
former,  taught  at  the  Bishop 
MacKenzle  school  in  Li- 
longwe. Her  father  had  been 
at  the  Royal  Hospital  school 
for  13  years. 

Mr  Ward  said  the  tragedy 
had  affected  everyone  at  the 
school  “We  are  a very  close 
community  here,  a school  of 
660  pupils,”  he  said.  “When 
something  like  this  happens 
everybody  feels  involved." 

The  Foreign  Office  said  it 
advised  Britons  to  be  wary  of 
the  danger  of  bandit  attacks 
in  Mozambique.  However,  no 
extra  advice  was  being  issued 
as  a result  of  the  murder  of 
Mr  and  Mrs  McGowan,  a For- 
eign Office  spokesman  said. 

Foreign  Office  officials 
were  pressing  for  an  inquiry 
into  the  killings,  he  said. 
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Battling  for  Cheaper 
Car  Insurance? 

Is  your  premium  over  £250? 

You  could  cut  your  costs 
by  calling  Hastings  Direct. 

Bigger  cars  and  comprehensive 
cover  is  a speciality! 

Call  FREE  on 

0800  00  1066 
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On  current,  endearing  Prescott 
form,  everything  comes 
out  minced  anyway.  He  wanted 
the  Essex  firemen’s  strike 
settled  by  ‘meditation’ 


And  where  was  the  party  of  piety 
and  fearless  truth?  Holy 
mackerel!  Captain  Ashdown 
warns  haddock  shoal:  Cross  this 
regional  border  and  be  fried 


I ■ 


The  day  the  electio 
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ONE 


BACK 

The  explosion 
should  have 
been  no 
surprise  but  it 
meant  Europe 
consumed  the 
headlines  day 
after  day. 
Peter 
Preston 
surveys  the 
fifth  week  of 
the  campaign 


TONY  Blair  had 
promised  a switch 

to  “vision  and 

conviction”.  Hon- 
est John  Prescott 
had  apparently 
begun  to  redeem  his  pledge  by 
informing  the  restaurant  critic 
of  the  Sunday  Times:  "Yon 
can't  tell  the  truth  all  the  time, 
can  you?"  It  was  the  most 
promising  start  to  an  election 
week  so  for.  Brain  food,  not 
junk  food. 

Alas,  IS  minutes  later  we 
were  piling  the  leftover  bur- 
gers on  the  plastic  tray  again 
and  binning  them.  Not  a 
reflection  on  Honest  John, 
who  said  A A Gill  bad  made  a 
shepherd's  pie  of  his  quotes. 
You  had  to  believe  him  since 
— on  current,  endearing  Pres- 
cott form  — everything  comes 
out  minced  anyway.  He 
wanted  the  Essex  Bremen’s 
strike  settled  by  “medita- 
tion”. Yesterday  he  roundly 
condemned  the  ‘TRR”  and 
“IRE”  attacks  on  Leeds  rail- 
way station.  Fireproofed 
Incomprehensibility. 

No,  the  real  trouble  was 


that  the  fli-ch  of  the  day  was 
Osh.  I have  to  declare  an 
interest  I eat  Osh,  and  have 

taken  a little  trouble  to  under- 
stand the  politics  of  fish. 
Obviously  a terrible  mistake. 

Scientists  — the  men  in 
white  coats  whose  word  we 
instantly  heed  when  they're 
talking  BSE  — think  we're 
fishing  the  seas  around  our 
continent  to  extinction,  as  the 
Canaiiians  Via vp  already  done 
to  their  own  waters.  Europe 
wants  a 30  per  cent  cut  to  give 
innocent,  non-voting  rad  a 
chance  to  breed. 

We  knew  Mr  Major  would 
talk  defiance  and  quota-hop- 
ping. He  could  hardly  point 
out  that  some  Dutch  and 
Spanish  fishermen,  at  the 
start  of  the  90s,  had  benight 
the  boats  and  licences  of  Brit- 
ish trawlermen  perfectly  le- 
gally under  single  market 
rules  — and  that  the  Brits  had 
sold  them  because  HM  Trea- 
sury wouldn’t  match  the 
generous  decommissioning 
grants  Brussels  was  dishing 
out  to  everyone.  Where’s  the 
shark  bite  in  that? 


K--/.  ^ 


JohnHoram . . . obscure  minister  whose  words  on  Europe  were  deemed  ‘unwise’ 


But  did  Labour  have  to  froth 
in  tune  with  him?  And  where 
was  the  party  of  piety  and  tear- 
less truth?  The  Liberal  Demo- 
crats  (it  emerged)  have  a para- 
graph at  the  bottom  of  page  58 
of  their  manifesto  which  ties 
thorn  to  “abolishing  the  Com- 
mon Fisheries  Policy  and 
replacing  it  with  a new  | 


Europe-wide  fisheries  policy 
based  on  the  regional  policy  erf 
fish  stocks”.  ■ 

Holy  mackerel!  Captain 
Ashdown  warns  haddock 
shoal:  Cross  this  regional  bor- 
der and  be  filed.  Why  on 
earth  was  he  saying  these 
things?  Remember  Harold 
Wilson  long  ago  promising 


his  audience  that  a royal 
dockyard  would  never  be 
dosed.  “And  why  do  I say 
this?"  said  Harold:  Voice 
from  hall:  “Because  you’re  in 
Chatham.'*  Mr  Ashdown  was 
in  Cornwall. 

Rnnngh  stinking  ffofr,  but 
only  the  beginning  oE  Europe 
proper.  We'd  had  it  coming  to 


us.  It  was  remarkable  that 
weeks  of  campaigning  had 
passed  without  anyone  rais- 
ing the  E-word  or  tine  S-word 
or  the  V (for  federal)  .word 
What  was  truly  bizarre  was 

the  way  the  Conservatives 
palled  the  sword  from  up 
their  Jumpers  and  then  pro- 
ceeded t o swallow  it  • 
T^QflMnnfi  — because  rooted 
In  unreality  — have  a habit  of 
by  the  obvious, 
been  obvious  that  the 
xvatives  are  utterly, 
ssJy  riven  oh  Europe 
fhi*  spice  Girts 
away  their  gymslips. 
else  have  the  Westmin- 
rears  since  1392  been 
’ How  else  did  they  get 
tis  fine  mess? 
we  were  supposed  to 
l shock  when  the  news 
a little  help  from  the 
Mall)  broke.  John 
, in  one  of  those  master- 
teriudes  of  detail  jie’s 
is  for,  had  -shrugged 
backbenchers  doing 
ran  berserk  thing:  but 
d the  “fantasy”  of  mln- 
bucking  government 


Mctfor  defends  ad 
attacking  Blair 
as  a Euro-dummy 


Rebecca  SmKhers 
and  Andrew  Cult 


A DEFIANT  John 

Major  yesterday 
refused  to  apologise 
for  the  Tories’  con- 
troversial new  advertisement 
featuring  Tony  Blair  sitting 
on  Chancellor  Kohl's  knee, 
even  though  It  was  attacked 
as  “puerile"  and  "pathetic” 
by  MPs  from  all  parties  and 
sparked  complaints  from  the 
public. 

He  added  fuel  to  the  Dames 
last  night  by  accusing  Mr 
Blair  of  "naivete  and  inexpe- 
rience" and  warning  that 
sending  him  to  European 
Union  talks  would  be  like 
sending  “a  fry  to  a spiders' 
convention". 

His  comments  came  after  a 
day  of  complaints  against  the 
advertisement  and  the  Adver- 
tising Standards  Authority 
disclosing  that  It  would  inves- 
tigate whether  advertisement 
contravened  Its  code  of  prac- 
tice, which  prohibits  the  por- 
trayal of  politicians  in  an  ad- 
verse or  offensive  way. 

The  German  government 
distanced  itself  from  the  row, 
claiming  it  was  Its  policy  not  I 
to  comment  on  election  cam- 
paigns in  other  countries,  but 
Ruprecht  Polenz,  a member  of 
Chancellor  Kohl's  CDU  party, 1 
whose  members  often  work 
with  the  Tories  In  the  Euro- 
pean Parliament,  told  BBC 
Radio  4’s  PM  programme:  “l 


sec  the  situation  of  our  Tory 
colleagues  In  the  campaign 
and  that  they  are  a bit  desper- 
ate and  that  they  look  far  a 
straw  to  catch.  If  you  are  so 
desperate  you  easily  can  lose 
your  mind." 

However,  delighted  Tory 
strategists  said  the  advertise- 
ment developed  from  an 
idea  by-  the  Deputy  prime 
Minister,  Michael  Heseltine : 
— conveyed  such  a "powerful 
image”  that  they  could  not 
rule  out  using  it  again. 

The  advertisement,  which 
appeared  in  national  news- 
papers yesterday,  depicted 
Mr  Blair  as  a ventriloquist’s 
dummy,  apparently  being 
controlled  by  the  German 
leader.  It  highlighted  Mr 
Blair’s  lack  of  experience, 
suggesting  it  would  make 
him  IQ-equipped  to  negotiate 
in  Europe,  and  warned: 
"Don’t  send  a boy  to  do  a 
man's  job.” 

Mr  Major  Insisted  that  the 
advertisement  was  making  a 
serious  point  to  underline  his 
claim  that  Mr  Blair  had  al- 
ready given  up  Britain’s  nego- 
tiating stance  ahead  of  the 
Amsterdam  summit  of  Euro- 
pean beads  of  government  in 
June. 

He  told  the  Tories'  morning 
news  conference:  “The  adver- 
tisement makes  that  point 
very  vividly."  He  mockingly 
painted  a picture  of  Mr  Blair 
turning  up  at  Amsterdam  and 
saying:  “If  you  don't  have  a 
seat,  HI  have  a knee." 


But  pro-European  Tory  MP 
Edwina  Currie  described  the 
advertisement  as  “puerile" 
and  offensive  to  Mr  KohL  “We 
should  not  he  portraying 
Chancellor  Kohl  as  an  ogre  of 
any  kind.” 

! . An  ASA  spokesman  said  it 
Bad  received  20  complaints 
from  members  of  the  public. 
Many  of  the  objectors  were 
concerned  about  the  negative 
image  the  advertisement 
might  give  Britain’s  EU  part- 
ners, whfle  others  considered 
it  offensive  to  both  Mr  Kohl 
and  Mr  Blair. 

Controversy  over  political 
advertising  flared  last  year 
when  the  Conservatives'  de- 
mon eyes  poster,  captioned 
“New  Labour,  New  Danger" 
attracted  167  complaints.  The 
ASA  asked  the  Conservatives 
not  to  use  it  again  because  it 
considered  it  depicted  the 
Labour  leader  Tony  Blair  as 
sinister  and  dishonest 

Labour  strategists  said  the 
Kohl  advert  was  an  indication 
of  the  "panic  and  despera- 
tion’’ in  the  Tory  ranks. 

The  Prime  Minister’s  own 
wait-and-see  position  on 
Europe  was  further  damaged 
yesterday  as  Lady  Thatcher 
entered  the  single  currency 
row  during  a visit  to  Maldon 
in  the  Essex  constituency  of 
Euro-sceptic  John  Whitting- 
dale.  She  was  asked  whether 
Britain  shoald  enter  the 
single  European  currency 
and  replied:  “Good  heavens. 
No!” 


Baroness  Tbateher  in  Maldon,  Essex,  where  ‘Good  heavens!  No*  washer  single  currency  comment 


Advertising 


Tony  Brignull 


The  Conservative  ad- 
vertisement portraying 
Tony  Blair  as  Chancel- 
lor Kohl's  dummy, 
which  ran  yesterday  in  the 
Tory  press,  has  really  put  the 
cat  among  the  doves:  outrage 
all  round,  screams  of  foul,  ab- 
horrence of  this  knocking 
campaign,  disgusting,  degrad- 
mg,  etc. 

Well,  I like  it  In  my  book 
an  ad  hasn't  worked  nniaga 
your  Competitor  threatens  to 
sue.  “Don’t  send  a boy  to  do  a 
man’s  job,"  the  line  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  ad,  Is  certainly  be- 
low the  belt  but  if s powerful. 

Why  anyone  should  be  sur- 
prised, let  alone  affronted, 
beats  me.  This  is  street-ffgbt- 
lng.  This  is  what  the  Tbries 
and  M&C  Saatchl  do  best 
When  have  they  ever  been 
otherwise?  And  when,  has 
Labour  ever  bad  an  answer? 

The  day  before,  the  Tories 
ran  another  ad  attacking 
Labour  and  pledging:  l Not  to 
take  . Britain  into  a federal 
European  state;  2.  To.  keep 
Britain  out  ofEurope’ajolxie- 
stroying  social  Chapter,  and  3. 
Not  to  join,  a single  currency 
without  a referendum. 


OUT  NOW 
on  video 


Available  from  all  good  retailers 

nun 


Now,  let’s  pause  a moment. 
What  are  they  hoping  to  gain 
by  this?  Two.  things:  they  are 
trying  to  exploit  Labour's  per- 
ceived softness  on  Europe. 
They  hope  Tony  Blair  win  get 
flustered  and  make  some  inju- 
dicious comment  or  merely 
sit  on  the  fence. 

In  addition,  they  are  dearly 
targeting  their  own  Euro- 
sceptics,  none  of  whom  they 
evidently  feel  read  the  Guard- 
ian, for  the  ads  did  not  appear 
in  this  newspaper.  The  omis- 
sion is  regrettable  for  : they 
are  almost  certainly  wrong: 
we  surely  do  have  a fair  share 
of  Euro-sceptics  among ‘our 
readers,  as  do  the  Labour 
Party  and  the  Lib  Dems 
among  their  supporters. 

Not  that  these  advertise- 
ment would  convince  them 
one  way  or  another  for  in 
truth  they  are  not  addressing 
Euro-sceptics  at  all  but  Etxro- 
phobes,  those  who  would 
once  have  gone  to  the  barri- 
cades to  defend  the. three- 
penny bit  and  are  now  mass- 
ing under  the  misty  and 
mystical  banners  of  British 
sovereignty. 

The  copy  which  purports  to  | 


lilll§§S 


These  ads  might  reassure 
the  nervous  and  insecure 
Tory  voters  of  Middle  Eng- 
land but  they  further  the  ar- 
gument not  at  alL  If  there' is  to 
be  a referendum,  I can  envis- 
age that  Brussels,  in  despair 
at  our  lack  of  enlightened  de- 
bate^ might  have  to  pay  for 
spate  to  tell  us  precisely  what 
a federal  Europe  means,  or 
what  a single  currency  im- 
plies beyond  the  notes  in  our 
purses.  One  wonders  how 
many  voters  could  write  500 
dear  words  on  the  subject 


Wot  that  these  ads 
would  convince 
Euro-sceptics  for 


those  who  would 
once  have  defended 
the  threepenny  bit 
and  are  now 
massing  under  the 
misty  and  mystical 
batmersoff 
sovereignty' 
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policy.  The  fantasy,  of  course, 
was  his.  There  followed  a fre- 
netic game  of  textual  analysis 
which  made  a shooting  star  of 
John  Horam,  an  exceedingly 
junior  and  obscure  health 

minister. 

I know  of  Mr  Horam  because 
he's  married  to  a former 
Guardian  motoring  correspon- 
dent, and  must  be  a man  of 
seme  good  taste.  Old  Labour 
and  Social  Democrat  MPs 
know  of  him  because  hie  was 
once  one  of  them,  oossinff 
through.  But  did  the  earth 
quake  because  he  wasn't  keen 
on  monetary  union  — espe- 
cially when,  scratching  his  ear 
in  the  front  garden,  he  turned 
cut  to  be  in  foil  support  of  Mr 
i Major's  wait-and-see? 

Apparently  so.  The  Hezza 
lexicon  of  reprimand  was 
«tt»nn»d  to  produce -the  word 
“unwise’’,  dumped  over  Hor- 
am’s  rose  bushes.  Only  the 
Referendum  Government  will 
make  him  Foreign  Secretary 
now.  Yet  the  effect  was  still 
akin  to  those"  early  tremors  in 
Dante’s  Peak  where  a few 
kids  get  boiled  in  a:  swimming 


Hoots  of 


streets 
of  Bonn 


Ian  Tritynorln  Bonn 


111  I*. HE.  notion  of. Labour 
. I lapdaig$  perched  on  the 
’ I knees  of  German  pup- 
pet masters  provoked 
mirth,  giggles,  and  bemused 
handshaking  on  the  streets 
of  Bonn  yesterday,  while 
the  political  establishment 
declined  to  dignify  the  Con- 
servative propaganda  with 
substantial  comment. 

Shown  the  advertisement 
of  a Tony  Blair  puppet 
astride  the  ample  frame  of 
Chancellor  Helmut  KohL 
Erhard  Koenig,  aged  67,  a 
retired  gardener,  hooted 
with  laughter . 

“I  suppose  that’s  the 
English  papers  up  to  mis- 
chief again.  They  get  away 
with  murder,”  he  said,  mis- 
taking the  Tory  campaign 
tactics  for  the  antics  of  the 
British  tabloids,  notorious 
in  Germany. 

Bruno  Schmidt,  aged  42, 
a civil  servant,  made  the 
same  error.  'The  press  can 
get  away  with  anything. 
Well,  that’s  OK,  you’ve,  got 
freedom  of  expression  like 
we  have.” 

Peter  Hausmann.  spokes- 
man for  Mr  Kohl,  said  he 
had  not  “diverted”  the 
Chancellor  by  bringing  the 
advert  to  his  attention  and 
was  reluctant  to  comment. 
“It’s  not  our  problem,”  he 
laughed.  “This  is  an  Inter- 
nal British.  affair.” 

Told  that  the  picture  was 
the  work  of  a political 
party.  Mr  Schmidt  shook 
his  head.  “No. political 
party  here  could  get  away 
with  that  It’s  different  in 
England.  But  the  message 
is  completely  wrong.  Ger- 
many does  not  determine 
what  happens  In  Europe 
and  it  certainly  does  not  de- 
termine British  policy  on 
Europe,  just  look  at  the 
BSE  crisis  and  EXT  policy 
generally.  There’s  nothing 
insulting  abont  this  to  a 
German-  It’s  just  stupid.” 

One  young  office  'worker 
who  did  not  want  her  name 
published  said:  "The  Tories 
have  got  it  wrong,  because 
we  know  Tony  Blair  is  not 
any  more  open  to  Europe 
than  John  Major.  . - 

“You  don't  see  that  kind 
of  thing  in  our  papers,  be- 
cause it’s  very  polemical 
and  we  don't  like  that” 


39,  a construction  worker, 
snorted;  "It’s  all  theatre. 
If  s a caricature.  1 don’t  be- 
lieve Blair  is  in  Kohl's 
pocket  and  I hope  he  wins 
just  -like  I hope  the  Social 
Democrats  kick  Kohl  out 
next  year.  This  Is  very  neg- 
ative campaigning,  like  the 
Americans,  not  like  here." 

Mr  Koenig  also  thought 
the  Tory  attack  was  wide  of 
the  mark.  "The  RngHaft  as 
Germany's  puppets?”  he 
asked.  "Never.  The  British 
go  their  own  way.  They’ve 
always  been  independent, 
and  they  always  will  be.” 
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thought  it  worth  asking;  at  a 
follow-up  press  conference, 
whether  he’d  give  the  bas- 
tards a free  vote  on  Europe. 
We  might  never  have  heard  of 
Joe  Bloggs.  We  might  never 
have  seen  the  boy  Tony  sit- 
ting on  Helmut's  knee. 

What  did  Mr  Major's  two 
days  on  top  of  the  volcano  ten 
ns? 

That  he’d  given  up  on  his 


servatlve  Party,  who  Fve  or- 
chestrated things  to  make  ab- 
solutely sure  can't  be  Bloggs, 
The  unemployment  figures 
continue  to  fall,  in  comforting 
chunks.  Inflation  is  under 
brilliant  control.  This  Is  the 
first  time  since  the  war  that 
the  Conservatives  won’t  have 
left  Labour  with  an  economic 
migraine  to  feed  pBBs  to.  It  is 
the  election,  on  all  known  pse- 


Jan  Greer...  said  Major  pulled  strings  in  Parliament  so  that  Neil  Hamilton  might  sue 

phcdogical  form,  where  the  the  cliff  nearer  the  cavalry.  If  20,000  NHS  bureaucrats  is  the 
party  in  power  ought  to  he  he  is,  as  some  pundits  say,  biggest  direct  threat  to  the 
romping  to  victory.  more  interested  now  in  his  jobless  figures  In  sight.  (Why 

What  has  gone  so  ahys-  place  In  history,  he  fell  bead-  not  a matching  cull  of  New 
in  ally  wrong?  Europe  of  long  off  a pile  of  books  in  the  Labour  spin  doctors?)  Reason- 
course.  It  Is  oddly  fashionable  Bodleian  overnight  ably  on  education,  where  the 

to  sympathise  with  a leader  Without  Europe,  though,  curse  of  the  Oratory  »nH  the 
leading  the  unleadable  over  a how  would  he  be  ftirfng?  spending  blight  of  Brown 
cliff.  This  week  Mr  Major  Reasonably  on  health,  where  exalts  words  above  action, 
shouted  “Charge”  and  moved  Labour’s  alleged  **yipg  of  Reasonably  on  privatisation. 
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The  ermine  beckons 


Davkl  Hencke  profiles  four  now  peers 
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JOAN  LESTOR  used  to  campaign  far  abolitloxi  of  the  . . 
Lords.  As  the  only  woman  in  John  Major's  honours  list  she 
Will  now  be  cbntfent  to  back  Labour’s  planfii  throw  out  her 
newfound,  hereditary  colleagues  Instead.  if 

In  the  19fiQs  she  argued  for  ahflHglihigprivatie  ylinoh 
and  In  the  1970s  she  resigned  as  a junior  minister  over 
nursery  education  cuts.  z 

. In  her  youth  she  was  dubbed  the  “Tttan-hairedBrirn- 
hilde”  by  the  Spectator  magazine.  In  1996  she  won  an 
apology  fromright-wing  commentator  Brian. Cryrier  far 

Mngnamwi  In  a hnnk  ana  ftoufidAuHal  omtarf  of  the 

Soviet  embassy  during  the  cold  war.  She  gnith^ shadow 
overseas  development  post  on  health  grounds  last  year.  . 

The  65-year-old  former  MP  for  Eccles,who  h^  also  held 
shadow  frontbench  posts  for  women  and  children,  intends 
to  nse  her  new  position  in  the  House  ofLords  to  continue 
her  canyraigns  for  children andmore  money  the  third 

world,  which  she  believes  should  have  anew  priority.  She 
lias  two  adopted  children,  and  celebrated  JohnpVTajoris 
honour  bestowed  upon  her  yesterday  by  making  muffins 
tor  her  grandchildren.  .t  • I 


JOHN  PATTEN  is  adasslc  Tory  meritocrat  — a gardener’s 
son  who  becamea  Cabinet  minister.  During  his  rise  to 
powerhe  riyalledDavid  MeElor,  the  disgraced  cabinet 
minister,  in  publicity  stunts  to  attract  attention.  As  Health 
Minister  Patten  promoted  the  stark  tombstone  Aids  warn- 
ings, while  Mr  MeHor  in  the  Home  Office  went  an  high- 
profile  anti-drug  missions  to  Colombian  jungles  and  the 
Khyber  Pass.  When  Patten  got  to  the  Home  Office  he  was 
less  successful,  taking  the  blame  for  rising  burglaries 
after  a high-profile  campaign  to  stop  break-ins. 

The  peak  of  his  career  was  being  appointed  Education 
Secretary,  but  there  he  became  a recluse,  rarely  talking  to 
journalists.  After  his  sacking  in  199i  following  bruising 
confrontations  with  the  teaching  unions  over  school  test- 
ing he  cut  a lonely  figure  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

A staunch  Roman  Catholic,  this  witty , donnish  figure, 
who  Is  still  more  of  an  old-fashioned  Tory  wet,  should  play 
a more  active  role  in  the  Lords,  after  giving  up  his  Oxford 
West  and  Abingdon  seat.  His  one  claim  to  fame  is  said  to  be 
the  invention  of  the  term  “lager  lout” — a phrase  that  is 
sflH  in  the  public  mind  long  after  Patten  left  office. 


ROY  HATTERSLEY,  the  64-year-old  former  deputy 
Labour  Party  leader,  has  moved  steadily  to  the  left  since  he 
resigned  Ms  party  post  and  returned  to  the  backbenches 
after  the  1992  general  election  defeat 
The  retiring  MP  for  Birmingham  Sperkbrook,  once  de- 
scribed as  “the  Prince  of  Weathercocks”,  reached  the 
Cabinet  as  Secretary  of  State  for  Prices  and  Consumer 
Protection  in  the  1970s  under  Jim  Callaghan.  In  the  eariy 
1980s  he  was  Involved  in  Labour's  fight  against  the  Mili- 
tant Tendency  and  the  hard  left  He  easily  beat  leftwinger 
Michael  Meacher  for  the  deputy  leadership  in  1983. 

Since  Tony  Blair  became  Labour  leader  Hattersley  has 
positioned  himself  more  to  the  left  defending  comprehen- 
sive education  and  generally  acting  as  the  conscience  for 
Old  Labour  values.  A _ •_  _ 

A gourmet  who  is  often  seen  in  the  best  and  most  fash- 
ionable London  restaurants,  he  loves  both  lobster  and 
Yorkshire  pudding.  He  has  combined  politics  with  joux>- 
nallsm,  and  consistently  supported  Sheffield  Wednesday 
since  the  age  ofil. 


DAVID  ALTON  is  one  of  the  most  independent-minded 
MPs  in  the  Liberal  Democrat  Party.  A working-class  Cath- 
olic cockney,  he  got  into  Parliament  in  1979  on  the  back  of 
the  pavement  politics  of  Liberal  council  leader,  Sir  Trevor 
Jones.  Earlier,  as  Liverpool  housing  chairman,  Alton, 
aged  46,  once  put  up  for  sale  three  notorious  Liverpool 
tower  blocks,  the  Piggeries,  fori  Op. 

He  fa  unbudgeable  in  his  anti-abortion  views,  introduc- 
ing the  controversial  Abortion  Amendment  Bill  in  1991.  (It 
failed.)  He  also  refused  to  agree  to  the  first  Commons 
privileges  committee  report  on  the  “cash  for  questions” 
era  nil  ni  until  the  relevant  files  had  been  sent  to  Sir  Gordon 
Downey,  the  Parliamentary  Commissioner  for  Standards, 
hrfhm  fart!  ffatnUtan’s  libel  action  against  the  Guardian  . 
had  collapsed. 

Alton  has  been  variously  described  as  a rebellious  choir- 
boy, the  CliffRlchard  of  political  life,  and  a “pious  13-year- 
old  swot”.  He  decided  not  to  seek  another  seat  when  his 
Liverpool  constituency , Mossley  BBH,  was  in  effect  abol- 
ished by  the  Boundary  Commtesion. 


Grassroots  move  for  vote  deals 


Habeeea  Smtthera 
Political  CofTeapoudnt 

LABOUR  and  the  Liberal 
Democrats  yesterday  de- 
nied the  existence  of  any 
formal  voting  deals  between 
the  two  parties,  despite  grow^ 
ing  signs  in  some  areas  of 
‘■tactical  campaigning'’  to 
help  force  Tories  out 
But  the  Liberal  Democrats' 
election  campaign  chief.  Lord 
Holme,  defended  the  right  of 
Labour  supporters  Jn  South- 
port  .and  other  areas  to  cam- 
paign for  tactical  Voting  In 
favour  of  his  party. 

Lord  Holme  said;  “We  want 
people  to  cast  an  effective 
vote.  There  is  ho  doubt  for 
many  people  in  many  constit- 


uencies their  overriding  wish 
is  to  get  rid  of  this  shambolic 
government" 

The  issue  surfaced  yester- 
day after  evidence  came  to 
light  that  Labour,  supporters' 
in  Lewes,  Southport,  and 
Kingston  and  Surbiton  had 
been  campaigning  on  behalf 
of  Lib  Deins. 

In  Lewes  a dozen  Labour 
members  were  expelled  for 
this  reason,  while  In  Kingston 
and  Surbiton  Labour’s  agent 
Derek  Chester,'  resigned  and 
said  he  was  voting  liberal 
Democrat  m 

In  Southport  foe  Tories 
Claimed  that  the  local  Labour 
Party  was  financing  a cam- 
paign to  vote  Lib  Dem  in 

order  to  unseat  Tory  Matthew 

Banks,  defending  a majority 


of  just  3,063.  Southport  Lib- 
eral Democrats  denied  this 
was  the  case. 

The  fact  remains  that  over 
the  next  12  days  there  wxG  be 
discreet  persuasion  behind 
the  scenes  — and  in  same 
cases  even  mailshots  — in 
many  Tory  marginals  by 
Labour  members,  urging 
people  to  vote  Lib  Dem. 

A non-party  campaign  — 
dubbed  GROT  (Get  Rid  of 
Them)  — to  urge  effective  tac- 
tical voting  -has  also  emerged 
to  focus  an  79  marginal  Tory 


In  Bngiiiwd,  this  would  gen- 
erally mean  Labour  or  Lib- 
eral Democrat  supporters 
switching  to  foe  other  party. 
Elsewhere  it  might  mean  vot- 
ing for  foe  Scottish  National 


Party  or  Plaid  Cymru.  At  the 
last  election  foe  hulk  of  tacti- 
cal voting  was  to  the  Tories* 
fliga/hrawtagft,  and  cost  them 

up  to  10  seats. 

Yesterday  Liberal  Demo- 
crat leader  Paddy  Ashdown 
said  he  preferred  to  talk 
about  “effective”  rather  than 
“tactical"  voting.  Deputy 
leader  Alan  Beifo  said  that 
some  Labour  supporters  cam- 
paigning on  behalf  of  Lib 
Dems  were  not  doing  so 

purely  for  tactical  reasons. 

Labour’s  shadow  chancel- 
lor, Gordon  Brown,  denied 
any  deals  and  insisted  that 
Labour  supporters  were 
working  hard  to  ensure  as 
many  Labour  votes  and  to 
return  as  many  Labour  MPs 
as  possible. 


Why  I’m  voting  Labour 


Tories’ 

Europe 

turmoil 

frightens 

business 

Chris  Haskins 


■but  the  difference  is  that 
now  I can  say  it  publicly  with- 
out frightening  foe  share  hold- 
ers— because  foe  Labour 
Party  does  not  scare  them  any 
more. 

The  way  Tories  are  behav- 
ing over  Europe  Is  frightening 
foe  wits  out  of  serious  busi- 
ness people.  Labour  will  have 
a much  better  relationship 
with  Europe  and  a lot  of  people 
will  vote  for  them  this  time 
who  have  not  voted  for  them 
in  the  past 

The  Tories  are  in  turmoil 
They  cannot  be  considered  a 
serious  party  for  business 


until  they  resolve  their  prob- 
lems, and  I despair  of  what 
will  happen  if  they  are  re- 
elected. 

The  sleaze  issue  is  very  im- 
portant But  I do  feel  sorry  for 
John  Major  because  all  these 
brown  envelopes  were  flying 
around  long  before  he  took 
over.  He  has  been  a victim  of 
circumstance. 

He  Is  a nice  man.  He  would 
make  a very  good  executive 
chairman  of  a pic  but  he  does 
not  have  the  toughness  to  deal 
with  the  Euro-sceptics. 

Blair  is  not  such  a nice  man 
but  leadership  is  about  tough- 
ness and  integrity.  He  has 


been  very  brave  about  foe 
reforms  such  as  Clause  4 and 
he  fa  also  distant  and  you  need 
that  in  a good  leader.  He  still 
has  a lot  to  prove  but  I am 
confident  be  will  be  a good 
prime  minister. 

If  he  wins  it  will  be  a final 
rejection  of  Thatcherism, 
rather  than  a rejection  of 
John  Major.  The  Tories  keep 
looking  back  to  the  days  of  the 
empire  which  disappeared  60 
years  ago  and  we  have  got  to 
look  to  foe  fixture. 

Chris  Haskins  is  chairman 
of  Northern  Foods.  Interview 
by  Kate  Watson-Smyth 
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I you'd  like  to  know  more  abas:  our  okttime  whiskey-mating  ways,  wnte  to  us  at  Hie  Jack  Daniel  DistiSery;  Lynchburg,  Tennessee  USA. 

WHEN  JACK  DANIEL  first  gazed  upon  the  pure  spring  water  in 
this  limestone  cave,  he  knew  he  was  on  to  something. 

So  he  built  a distillery  around  it.  Because  Me  Jack  realized 
right  away  the  water  he’d  discovered  was  perfect  for 
making  his  Tennessee  Whiskey.  For  one  thing,  it’s  100% 
iron-free  (iron  is  ruinous  to  good  whiskey).  This  precious 
natural  resource,  along  with  our  charcoal  mellowing 
method,  has  accounted  for  Jack  Daniel’s  uncommon 
rareness  since  1866.  And,  we  believe,  for  its  uncommon 
number  of  customers  and  friends. 


JACK  DANIEL’S  TENNESSEE  WHISKEY 
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Les  cReat  Please,  don’t  mention  the  war 
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German  views 
of  Britain  are 
verging  on  the  . 
schizophrenic, 

Ian  Traynor 

in  Bonn  writes 


AS  A German  child 
fleeing  Poland  after 
the  second  world 
war,  Thomas  Kie- 
linger arrived  in 
Westfelia  in  1846  near  the  lev- 
elled and  rubble-strewn  town 
of  MOnster. 

Only  two  grand  coon  try 
houses  were  left  standing,  he 
recalls,  appropriated  by  Brit- 
ish army  officers  administer- 
ing the  region. 

The  locals’  attitudes 
towards  the  British  were 
moulded  by  amazement  at  the 
officers'  conduct. 

“They  would  Stub  their  cig- 
arettes out  on  the  carpets  and 
put  their  feet  up  on  the 
tables,”  Mr  Kielinger  remem- 
bers. “With  that  kind  of  be- 
haviour, Britain  does  not  be- 
come a model  for  Germans.” 

This  image  of  the  slovenly, 
disorderly,  and  disrespectful 
British  persists  in  Germany. 

"Tn  TiVigianH  the  infrastruc- 
ture is  useless,  the  school  sys- 
tem is  lousy,  the  cooking’s 
terrible.  The  material  stan- 


dard of  living  is  much  lower,” 
says  Michael  Reichert,  a 
Bonn  entrepreneur.  “Ger- 
mans see  BingfaTwi  almost  as  a 
developing  country.” 

Mr  Kielinger,  a com- 
mentator who  has  written  a 
book  on  Britain  and  Ger- 
many, is  a fully-fledged  mem- 
ber of  Beam’s  Anglophile  set 
— an  endangered  species  if 
opinion  polls  are  to  he 
believed. 

Asked  last  . year  which  for- 
eign country  was  the  best 
model  for  Germany,  only 
5 per  cent  of  Gomans  polled 
opted  for  Britain.  Twice  as 
many  chose  France  or  the  i 
United  States,  and  three  times 
as  many  went  fur  Japan.  Swit- 
zerland and  Sweden  attracted 
41  and  31  per  cent.  . 

Since  then,  German  atti- 
tudes to  the  British  have  been 
coloured  by  rancour  and 
recrimination  over  the  BSE 
crisis.  British  tabloid  excesses 
in  the  Euro  soccer  wars,  and 
political  sparring  over  Europe 
and  the  single  currency. 


hi  the  present  strained  at- 
mosphere, Germans  view 
Brits — with  a mixture  of  be- 
musement and  exasperation 
—as  not  a little  odd. . ' 

But  while  ordinary  Joe  Gerj 
man  sees  little  worth  emulat- 
ing in  the  British  way  of  life, 
attitudes  are  more  favourable 
elsewhere. 

The  elite  world  of  German 
bankers  businessmen  in- 
creasingly looks  enviously  to 
the  City  of  London . fat-cats 
culture  of  whopping  pay 
rises,  executive  share  op- 
tions, downsizing,  and  the 

primacy  of  profit. 

Similarly,  the  trendsetters 
in  the  fashion,  design,  and 
pop  industries  still  see 


The  British  are 
jealous  of  us.  And 
they’re  fixated  on 
the  past,-the  war* 


“groovy”  London  as  the  place 
to  watch. 

“London  has  never  lost  its 
importance  as  a magnet  and  a 
pop  music  centre  for  German 
youth,”  says  Frank  Bender  of 
EMI  records  in  Cologne.  “The 
typical  Britpop  bands  like 
Oasts  and  Blur  are  very  popu- 
lar here.” 

It  may  not  be  politically 
correct  tn  say  so.  a leading  in- 
dustrialist, Hans-Olaf  Henkel, 


remarked  this  week,  but  Ger- 
many could  benefit  from 
studying  the  lessons  of  Brit- 
ain's economic  recovery. 

Opening  the  huge  Hanno- 
ver trade  fair,  Mr  Htenkgl 
cited  Britain  as  an  exemfcdaisr' 
‘lean  stale?  where  privausa- 
.tion,  deregulation,  and  liber- 
alisation -had  unleashed  an 
entrepreneurial  spirit  better 
suited  than  Germany’s  to  can- 
fronting  the  competitive  chal- 
lenges of  globalisation. 

Such  praise  from  the  head 
of  Germany’s  equivalent  of 
the  Confederation  of  British 
Industry  highlights  the 
schizophrenic  views  of  Brit- 
ain in  Germany. 

Mr  Reichert,  aged  33,  who 
rims  a «rn«iT  catering  bust 
is  one  of  the  tens  of  i 
fhnn«mri«  of  German  tourists 
who  spent  almost  4 hill  Ion 
marks  (£1.45  billion)  in  Brit-: 
»\n  last  year.  Hie  is  married  to 
a Mancunian,  and  lived  in 
Manchester. for  seven  years 
before-  returning  to  the 
Rhineland. 

“What  gets  me  about  the 
Brits."  he  says,  “is  the  con- 
stant sarcasm,  the  taking  the 
i piss.  They  Just  go  too  for.  j 
They  don’t  know  when  to  j 
stop.  Even  my  mates  when  1 1 
was  in  Manchester  would  say 
'oh,  hi  Adol£'  and  give  a Hit- 
ler salute.  It  gets  on  your 
nerves  after  a while.” 

Karl  Lamers,  a government 
foreign  policy  specialist,  sees 
in  Britain's  ambivalent . atti- 
tude towards  the  continent. 


especially  the-  Germans,  a 
Amy-fledged  identity  crisis. 

“With  good  reason*  the 
British  can  see  themselves  as 
the  moral  victors,  of 'the 
second  world  war.  But  politi- 
cally, they  were  losarsiBce  all 
of  us,”  he  said.  “With  respect, 
John  Major  Is  not  De  Gaulle 
...  What  is  going  on  in  Great 
Britain  is  a real  identity  cri- 
sis. Despite  all  the  frustration 
we  feel,  we  have  to  try  to 
understand  the  British.’’ 

Mr  Reichert  puts  it  differ- 
ently. ‘’The  British  are  jeal- 
ous of  us.  They  .think  we've 
got  things,  that  they  don’t 
have.  And  they're  fixated  cm 
the  past,  on  the  war, -That 
stuffs  not  ftmoy  any  more. 


standard  of  living  there,  but  I 
was  happier. 

“There's  more'  to  lift  than 
having  the  newest  car,  but  the 
Gomans  don’t  see  it  that 
way.  And  they  no  longer  - want 
to  warfc  herd  in  Bury  £ was 
working  13-hour  shtits  and 
ffi«r  they  would  ask  me  to 
work  more  overtime.  Here 
they  want  a 32-hour  week.  It’s 


‘People  here  only 
hear  about  the  bad 
side.  But  the  Brits 
are  far  friendlier1 


If  s high  time-  to  forget  about 
that  and  put  it  behind  us.” 

But  despite  the  racial 
taunts,  the  tasteless  jokes, 
and  the  lower  standard  of  liv- 
ing In  Britain,  ha  Is  nostalgic 
for  his  Manchester  days. 

‘‘People  here  only  hear 
about  the  bad  side:  football 
hooligans,  mad  cows,  nega- 
tive things.  But  the  Brits  are 
ter  friendlier  and  more  help- ; 
ftaL  Materially  Z had  a lower ; 


Mr  Bender  at  EMI  records 
says  Anglo-American  domi- 
nation of  the  entertainment 
industry  in  Germany  is  not 
quite  what  it  was.  -■ 

’’Although  English  pop 
-music  has  always  set  the 
trends,  our  own  bands  are 
now  much  more  successful 
here.  It's  the  same  in  the  film 
industry.  We  have  , our  own 
techno  scene,  our  own  dance 
SOPH,**-  Things  are  changing." 

While  political  Germany 
hopes  Britain  will  "come  to 
Us  senses"  after  the  election 
a-nrf  temper  its  German-bash- 
ing and  anti-European  Ism . at 
the  mare  humdrum  level  Ger- 
mans are  hot  attracted  by  the 
.racier  side  of  Britain. 

"They  might  appreciate  the 
livelier  pop  culture  and  Lon- 
don's appeal  as  a magnet  for 
the  culturally  wayward,”  says 
Mr.  Kielinger.  “But  Germans 
have  a certain  detachment 
towards  that ' and  separate 
those  things  from  what  they 
see  as  the  rather  downmarket 
lifestyle  of  the  Brits.” 


Concluded 


Today’s 
planned 
deployment  of 
Italian  and 
Greek  troops  in 
VIore,  the  port 
at  the  heart  of 
the  Albanian 


insurgency, 
has  provoked 
mixed  feelings 
in  locals, 
many  of  whom 
are  armed  to 
the  teeth  and 
harbour  bitter 
memories 


Julian  Borger 

spoke  to  them 


^ -wi*- 


Residents  of  VIore  eagerly  digest' the  latest  news  in  the  morning  papers  about  today’s  planned  troop  deployment 
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Tempers  rise  as  Albania  plays  reluctant  host 


TEN  minutes  before  flw 
Committee  for  Public 
Salvation  was  due  to 
face  the  people  of  VIore  yes- 
terday, Albert  Shyti,  its  28- 
year-old  chairman,  was  strug- 
gling to  forge  a common 
platform  from  a noisy 
discord: 

Same  Italian  officers  of  the 
newly-arrived  multinational 
force  had  been  to  see  him,  and 
the  committee  had  to  make  up 
its  mind  what  it  thought 
about  them.  Tempers  were 
running  high 

“Now,  you  know  I have 
never  tried  to  Impose  my  will 
by  force,”  Mr  Shyti  could  be 
heard  telling  his  committee. 

“Well,  don’t  tell  me  to  shut 
my  mouth,  then,”  an  enragad 
delegate  shouted  back. 

Without  warning,  some- 
body began  to  recite  a poem, 
listing  tiw  alleged  sums  of 
President  Sali  Berisha. 

The  voices  echoed  down  the 
corridor  from  the  schoolroom 


commandeered  as  the  com- 
mittee’s headquarters. 

At  one  heated  moment,  a 
wan  emerged  grinning  .and 
carrying  a pistoL  He  loaded 
the  gun  and  walked  out  on  to 
the  street,  shaking-hta  head. 

There  are  similar  commit- 
tees In  a string  of  southern 
towns,  set  up  after  much  of 
the  population  discovered 
that-  the  "investment 
schemes”  to  which  they  had 
entrusted  their  savings  were 
empty  scams.  The  schemes 
collapsed  three  months  ago. 

When  riot  police  were  salt 
in  to  crush  file  subsequent 
protests  they  were  driven  ont 
of  town,  along  with  the 
mayor. 

Mr  Shyti,  with  slicked-back 
hair,  tapering  sideburns  and 

silver-buckled' boots,  won: 
hearts  in  VIore  when  he  ap- 
peared on  television  at  the 
height  of  the  troubles.  - 

President  Berisha  says  that 
all  the  salvation  committees 


must  disappear  before  elec- 
tions can  be  held  on  June  29. 

On  Thursday  Franz  Vran- 
Hzky.  the  former.  Austrian 
chancellor  attempting  to , 
smooth  the  way  to  a peaceful  | 
poll,  described  the  issue  as ; 
“the  hardest  part  of  the  elec- 1 
turn  process". 

In  VIore  yesterday  the  com- , 
mittee  did  not  appear  a formi- 
dable obstacle.  Since  a new ! 


protesters  broke  Into  bar- 
racks and  seized  guns  and 
ammunition.  Officers  at  a 
naval  base  had  to  plead  with 
them  not  to  haul  away  torpe- 
does and  depth  charges. 

Now  Vlore’s  mornings 
begin  with  the  hollow  boom  of 
local  anglers  dynamiting  the 
surviving  fish  In  the  bay,  and 
its  evenings  end  with  ragged 
bursts  of  gunfire. 


*We  welcome  this  multinational  force  as 
long  as  it  sticks  to  its  mission’ 


mayor  and  a new  police  chief 
were  appointed  earlier  this  I 
month,  Mr  Shyti  said,  "real 
power  has  returned  to  local 

government”. 

Life  in  the  port  did  seem  to 
be  returning  to  a-  normal 
rhythm  yesterday. 

After  street  battles  with  the 
police  In  February,  crowds  of 


According  to  Ruzhdi  Abish  j, 
manager  of  the  Gloria  beach- 
front restaurant  some  of  the 
weapons  have  been  used  to 
settle  scores,  but  most  of  the 
gunfire  is  “coversationaT. 

‘Teople  just  Shoot  in  the  air 

to  remind  criminola  that  their 
property  is  guarded,"  he  said. 

Hie.  made  his  money  ferry- 


ing illegal  migrants  across  to 
Italy.  “There  Is  no  profit  with- 
out risk,"  he  pointed  out 

Leonardo,  a 24-year-old  who 
was  his  only  other  easterner, 
claims  to  have  made  more 
than  £100,000 . trafficking  In, 
cocaine  in  Zurich  before 
being  deported  in  1994. 

Smuggling  people  and 
drugs  have  mate  VIore  rich 
by  Albania’s  modest  stan- 1 
dands,  but  the  Illicit  cash  also  i 
left  the  town  vulnerable  to  the 
savings  scams. 

Both  Leonardo  and  Mr  Alu- 
shi  invested  their  fortunes, 
and  swear  there  will  be  war 
unless  they  get  their  money 
■back. 

Mr  Shyti  — who  also  lost 
his  savings  — insists  that  he 
could  not  disarm  the  populace 
if  he  wanted  to.  He  advises 
the  Italian  and  Greek  troops 
who  wJH  be  based  In  VIore 
from  todaythat  it  would  be 
better  not  to  try. 

“We  welcome  this  force  as 


long  as  it  sticks  to  its  mission, 
to  distribute  juiranTiitHT-lan 
aid.  and  perhaps  help  guaran- 
tee .free  and  democratic  elec- 
tions," be  said.  ■ 

Tm  sure  the  people  will 
give  the  weapons  back  after 
free  elections."  . 

There  is  bitterness  in  VIore 
after  a boat  carrying  refugees 
was  sunk  In  a collision  with 
an,  Italian  naval  vessel  on 
March  28.  Dp  to  100  people  are 
feared  to  have  drowned. 

. When  the  committee. finally 
appeared  before . a 1;000- 
strong  crowd  in  Vlore’s  dusty 
central  square  yesterday, 
there  was  very  little  to  say. 

Mr  ShytL  hoped  there  would 
be  no  “accidents”  when  the 
foreign  troops  arrived.  Then  it 
was  time  for  the' poems.  One 
began  “Where  Is  the  heart  of 
thp  Italian  navy?”  and  ended 
“Our  pain  has  become  fury 
and  hate.”  The  crowd  roared 
its  agreement  VIore  Is  not  go- 
ing to  be  easy  to  tame. 
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News  in  brief 


Iranian  extremists  threaten 
suicide  attacks  in  Germany 


‘60  dead’  after 
Uganda  battle 


VHE  leader  of  a hardline 
I pressure  group  warned 


I pressure  group  warned 
yesterday  that  he  would  un- 
leash suicide  bombings 
against  Germany  if  it  did  not 
apologise  for  a German  court 
ruling  which  blamed  Iran’s 
leadership  for  the  political  as- 
sassination of  Kurdish  lead- 
ers in  Berlin  in  1992. 

- “We  will  confront  insults  to 
Islam  and  our  religious  lead- 
ership wherever  in  the  world 
they  occur.  We  are  even  ready 
to  strap  a bomb  around  our 
waists  and  go  for  martyr- 
dom,” said  Hossein  Allah- 


Karam,  head  of  the  extremist 
Ansar' e Hizbullah  group. 

Ansar's  TUghnUah  is  not  be- 
lieved to  have  the  power  or 
means  to  cany  out  such, 
threats.  But  while  Mr  Allah- 
Karam  addressed  a demon- 
stration outside  the  German 
embassy  in  Tehran,  several 
people  signed  up  to  become 
suicide  bombers. 

He  Claimed  that  hundreds 
of  others  had  already  volun- 
teered. “Right  now  oor  gov- 
emroent  won’t  allow  such 
actions,  but  we  are  negotiat- 
ihg  with  it,  he  said.  — AP. 


Uganda  claimed  yesterday 

that  its  army  had  kflled  60  sol- 
diers and  captured  114  others 
during  an  operation  to 
counter  a joint  attack  on  Mon- 
day, by  the  Sudanese  army 
and  rebels  from  the  Lord’s 
Resistance  Army. 

The  attack  took  place  at  Le- 
labor  on  the  border  with 
south  Sudan.  — Reuter.  . 


who  leaves  the  Caribbean 
Island  — partly  deserted  be- 
cause of  a smouldering  vol- 
cano — in  September.— AP. . 

Rioters  killed 

About  20  inmates  of  a labour 
■camp  in  northern  Tajikistan, 
were  billed  oh  Thursday 
when  security  forces  stormed 
the  camp  to  put  down  a riot,  a 
senior  regional  official  said 
yesterday. — Reuter. 


guard  at  the  notorious 
Omarska  camp  were  Unreli- 
able.—AP. 


Yemenis  arrested 

Police  have  arrested  27  mem- 
bers of  opposition  parties  boy- 
cotting Yemen's  forthcoming 
parliamentary  elections.  An 


Dead  mother 
in  bus  boot : 


A PERUVIAN  woman  put 
/vlter  deadmother  in  the 


lwT  NOW 


In  the  hot  seat 

Tony  Abbott,  Britain's  consul- 
general  in  Perth,  Australia,  is 
to  become  the  new  governor 
of  Montserrat  Mr  Abbott  will 
take  over  from  Frank  Savage, 


Serb  set  free 

A Swiss  military  court  acquit- 
ted a Bosnian  Serb  war 
crimes  suspect  yesterday  and 
awarded  him  £40,000  compen- 
sation. The  court  said  key  wft- 
nesses- claiming  to  have  iden- 
tified Goran . Grabez  as  a 


the  April  27  polls  Sdthe  ar- 
rests revealed  “the  Yemeni 
regime’s  ugly  fitce”’—  AP. 

Killers  sentenced 

A South  Korean  court  yester- 
day sentenced  a Chinese 
sailor  to  death  and  five  others 
to  life  imprisonment  for  mur- 
dering 11  of  then:  shipmates 
on  a tana  boat  and  throwing 
their  bodies  overboard. 


/Alter  deadmother  fia  the 
luggage  compartment  , of  a 
passenger  bus  hopldg  to 
take  Iter  back  to  her  birth- 
place for  buriaL 

Before  boarding  the  bus 
for  the  bumpy  200  mfle  ride 
from  the  capital  lima  to 
the  jungle  town  of  Jsfuja. 
Matilde  Cano,  aged  SO 
years,  wrapped  her  mother 
in  blankets  stuffed  the 
body  below. 

The  bundle  wa&spotted 
during  a routine  police 
search  for  drugs.  — Reuter 
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Israel  takes  sides  in  Netanyahu  crisis 


Israeli 

team 


split  on 
filing 


ShyamBhatta  in  Jennafern 

ISRAEL'S  state  prosecutor 
said  yesterday  that  she  did 
not  think  the  prime  minis- 
ter,; Binyamin  Netanyahu, 
would  be  required  to  answer 
more  questions  by  police, 
who  had  recommended  that 
-be-be  indicted  for  fraud 
and  breach  of  trust  in  an 
tnfluenca-peddjlng  scandal 

Edna  Arbei's  statement  was 
being  interpreted  as  a hint 
that  she  herself  is  not  in 
favour-  of  filing  charges 
against  the  prime  minister. 

The  daily  Ha’aretz  news- 
paper said  yesterday  that  the 
prosecution  team  led  by  Ms 
Arbel  was  split  down  the 
middlei  A decision  by  the 
team  could  well  be  announced 
this  weekend. 

“The  dispute  is  over  the 
most  basic  question  of 
whether  there  is  enough  evi- 
dence Cor  a charge  she 
against  the  prime  minister." 
Ha’aretz  reported.  ‘.‘The 
police  recommendation  is1 
based  on  the  testimony  of- 
only  one  central  witness.” 

The  political  scandal  fo- 
cuses on  the  short  and  contro- 
versial appointment  In  Janu- 
ary of  a.  Likud  party  veteran, 
Ron!  Bar-On.  as  attorney-gen- 
eral. It  is  aTlegsd  that  Mr  Bar- 
On  was  put  in  place  to  facili- 
tate a plea  bargain  by  the 
leader  of  the  Shas  Party  In  Mr 
Netanyahu's  coalition.  Ary  eh 
Deri,  who  is  oh  trial  on  cor- 
ruption charges. 

After  a 12-week  inquiry,  the 
police  recommended  that 
charges  should  he  filed 
against  Mr  Netanyahu,  his 
political  aide  Avigdor  Lieber- 
man,  the  justice  minister  Tsa- 
chi  Hanegbi,  and  Mr  Deri. 

. Public  opinion  polls  pub- 
lished yesterday  suggested  a 
majority  of  those  asked  be- 
lieve Mr  Netanyahu  should 
featgkaiiy  if  he  is  indicted. 

*“  xblished  in 

>t  pews- 
ceht.of 
want  the 
minister  to  step  down 
If  he  te  convicted  in 
, -Another  25-per  cent  say 
■■'  he  should  , suspend  himself. 


Zimbabwe  cabinet 
footed  pensions’ 


An*wr  Malik  um  k.fanw 


ZIMBABWEAN  cabinet 
members  are  accused 
of  looting  a huge  fund 
meant  to  compensate 
war  veterans,  a scandal  that 
has  come  to  a head  just  as  the 
Country  mnrfrc  its  17th  anni- 
versary aflndependence.  - 
Many  cabinet  ministers, 
MPs  and  others  closely  con- 
nected to  President  Robert 
Mugabe’s  ruling  Zanu-PF 

party  have  claimed  more  than 

half  the  »».s  million  war 
Veterans  Compensation 
Fund,  nwwnBng  to  allega- 
tions in  parliament  and 

reports  in  the  independent 
press. 

The  government  has  drafted 
a bOI  tD  <7lginte  mwithpr  fluid, 
this  <me  to  pay  political  de- 
tainees from  the  Rhodesian 
era.  It  Is  widely  seen  as  an- 
other slush  flind  to  reward 
those  close  to  the  ruling  party. 

“We  should  be  celebrating 
our  independence  and  the  end 
of  white  minority  rule,  but 
our  people  are  asking  them- 
selves why  our  leaders  are 
enriching  themselves  shame- 
lessly while  most  of  the  real 
war  veterans  are  living  In  ab- 
ject poverty."  said  Margaret 
Dongo,  an  independent  MP 
who  fought  in  the  1970s  war  to 
end  white  rule  in  what  was 
then- Rhodesia.  “This  is  Zim- 
babwe’s worst  scandal.” 

Mrs  Dongo,  one  of  three  in- 
dependent MPs  in  the  150-seat 
parliament,  called  for  an 
audit  of  the  veterans'  fund, 
but  her  move  was  quashed  by 
Zanu-PF  loyalists,  siw  man- 
aged to  enter  in  the  record  a 


list  of  46  senior  government 
figures  who  she  said  had 
received  large  payments  from 
the  fluid. 

$he  alleged  that  cabinet 
ministers  and  President  Mu- 
gabe's brother-in-law  had 
each  received  payments  of 

25850,000  (£46,000). 

"There  are  so  many  cabinet 
members,  army  officers  and 
police  officers  who  are  claim- 
ing flmda  flu:  serious  disabil- 
ities. it  is  a wonder  the  gov- 
ernment can  function  at  all,” 
Mrs  Dongo  told  parliament 
this  week. 

The  government  has  an- 


The  people  who 
lost  limbs,  suffered 
and  fought  for  this 
country  have  not 
received  a penny5 


nounced  that  It  will  investi- 
gate disbursements,  but  has 
declined  to  list  recipients  of 
payments  from  the  fund. 

So  widespread  is  disgust  at 
the  alleged  misuse  of  the  vet- 
erans' fund  that  the  govern- 
ment's Herald  newspaper 
with  the  scandal  cm  the 
front  page  of  its  independence 
edition  yesterday.  It  said 
more  than  70,000  people  had 
applied  for  funds,  although 
only  35,000  fighters  against 
Rhodesian  rule  were  regis- 
tered at  independence  in  1980. 

Some  of  those  who  applied 
for  compensation  were  23 
years  old.  which  would  have 


made  them  six  years  old  at 
independence. 

The  social  services  minis- 
ter,  Florence  Chitauro,  who  Is 
responsible  for  administering 
the  fluid,  admitted  she  did  not 
know  who  had  received 
payments. 

The  scandal  has  divided  the 
ruling  party.  Irene  Zindi  MP. 
another  war  veteran,  alleged 
in  parliament  that  the  main 
beneficiaries  of  the  fluid  were 
“comrades  who  were  having 
a good  time  in  Europe  and  the 
Americas”. 

“The  real  people  who  lost 
limbs,  suffered  in  silence  and 
fought  for  this  country  have 
not  received  a penny.” 

The  leading  weekly  paper, 
the  Zimbabwe  Independent, 
declared:  “Yesterday's  heroes 
become  tomorrow’s  villains." 
In  its  editorial  the  paper  said: 
“The  personal  interests  of  the 
political  ruling  class  have 
come  to  stand  between  prom- 
ises made  at  Independence 
and  the  wishes  of  the  people.” 

The  veterans'  fluid  Is  the 
biggest  scandal  of  several  pre- 
occupying Zimbabwe. 

The  government  has  for 
two  years  frustrated  attempts 
by  the  country's  most  suc- 
cessful black  businessman. 
Strive  Masiyiwa,  to  set  up  a 
cellular  phone  network. 
Recently  it  awarded  the 
licence  to  an  American  firm 
represented  by  a group  of 
Zanu-PF  supporters  including 
the  president’s  nephew  Leo 
Mugabe. 

The  £50  million  contract  to 
buOd  a new  international  air- 
port in  Harare  went  to  a little- 
known  Cypriot  firm  also  rep- 
resented by  Leo  Mugabe. 


Angry  Zaireans  block  aid 


Matthew  Bigg 
In  Kisangani 


Israel’s  prhnn  mhiigierf  Binyamin  Natawyahn,  and  Tiic  Kai-nfr  o+fPT’d  thn  ftnwinl  In  Jerusalem  y*rf»rJay  of  rtKnrm 

Herzog,  the  former  president  " photograph:  nauharnik 


pending  the  outcame;of  judi- 
cial proceedings.  • i 
Although  Mr  Netanyahu 
says  be  intends  to  remain  in 
office,  there  .are  char  signs- 
that  he  Is  losing  the-support 
of  cabinet  colleagues  and  po- 
allies*. 

•*v 

and- 

the'  Third  Way  Par#,  said  file 
government  - could;,  not  con-' 
tinue  functioning  jf  Mr  Net- 
anyahu weite charged.  - f ' 


At  least  five  other  ministers 
have  refused  to  back  Mm  pub- 
licly. They  tnrimfa  T.imnr  Liv- 
nat,  the  nrnnmnw  inatfnrm  min- 
ister, and  Dan  Meridor,  the 
finanra  minister. 

- If  Mr  Netanyahu  ™ mages 
; toretafoL  power;  tfaipt  win  be 

Yehoshua  Maba.  the  health 
minister;  Yitzhak  Levi, 

file  transport  minister. 

. “I  want  to  strengthen  the 
band,  of  the  prtmo  minister,” 
Mr  Mordechai  told  Likud 
parly  supporters  on  Thurs- 
day. “fri  a short  limp  it  will  be 

’ploQT'  'fy » oTf  rtf  ' iiii ■ 

: 'So  far 'Cody  three  ministers 
have  publicly  stood  by  Mr 
Netanyahu;  Yitzhak . Morde- 
chai,  the  defence  minister; 

'UycU  lu  , ril  L m . U«L  mill  • i nw 

shrmbllTi^  hlnitfrs.  wiTI  hp-  h»- 

hind  us.” 

Xu  an  interview  wltii  Israel 
Radio,  he  added:  - *T.  support 
the- prime  Tnfohdwr  nmiHrm- 

hag  to  run  the  state  because 
that  is  the  most  important 
thing  right  now." 

- Mr  Levi,  who  expressed  his 
“unreserved”  belief  in  Mr 
Netanyahu’s  innocence,  said: 
‘It  is  Tmthtnkattlg  that  the 
prime  minister  be  pro-: 
nounced  guilty  before  the  at- 
torney-general even  gets  to 
decide  if  he  will  be  put  on 
trial  at  alL"  ■ 


w A 

woonaootx,  paQi  * 


THE  day  after  South  Af- 
rica announced  an  agree- 
ment in  principle  for 
talks  between  President 
Mobutu  Sese  Seko  of  Zaire 
and  the  rebel  leader  Laurent 
Rahfla,  Mr  Kabila  said  be  had 
nothing  of  the  sort  in  mind. 

The  South  African  initia- 
tive is  about  transfer  of 
power,”  he  said.  “When  he  Is 
ready  for  this,  I shall  go  and 
attend  a short  day's  ceremony 
on  the  peaceful  transfer  of 
power. 

“There  will  be  no  protrac- 
ted negotiations  with  Mobutu 


— never,  never.  Maybe  we 
have  been  misunderstood. 
The  issue  is  about  transfer  of 
power,  otherwise  we  march 
on  to  Kinshasa.” 

Yesterday  hundreds  of 
angry  Zaireans  stopped  aid 
workers  teaching  camps  for 
80,000  Rwandan  Hutu  refu- 
gees and  the  United  Nations 
refugee  agency.  UNHCR,  sus- 
pended its  operations. 

Tension  was  whipped  up  by 
aggressive  local  radio  broad- 
casts about  the  refugees  and 
unconfirmed  reports  that 
they  had  ItiUed  a rebel,  or  sev- 
eral local  Zaireans.  Aid  work- 
ers said  they  suspected  the 
rebel  alliance  was  inciting 
trouble  to  prevent  the  UN  air- 


lifting about  100,000  Rwandan 
refugees  via  Kisangani. 

The  demonstrators  preven- 
ted an  aid  convoy  leaving  a 
ferry  an  the  Congo  river,  at- 
tacked vehicles  and  threatened 
aid  workers  in  protest  at  the 
aid  the  refugees  are  receiving. 

Yenga  Masomboye,  a boat 
operator,  said:  "The  Zairean 
population  refuses  to  let  the 
whites  take  food  to  the  refu- 
gees because  the  refugees  are 
killing  local  Zaireans.” 

A spokeswoman  for  the  UN 
World  Food  Programme 
(WFP)  said:  “We  have  been 
feeding  both  Zairean  inter- 
nally displaced  and  some 
members  of  ibe  local  popula- 
tion for  months." — Reuter. 


£200,000  Life  Cover 
For  As  Little  As 
55p  A Day* 


You  may  already  have  enough  Efe  assurance  cover  to 
payoff  the  mortgage  should,  anything  happen  to  you- 
But  how  would  your  partner  cope  with  all  the  other, 
costs  of  Uving?  * 

According  to  the  Family  Expenditure  Survey  1994/5 
(the  latest  available  publishedSgures),  the  average  . 
family  spends  £91 7 a month,  on  things  such  as 
groceries,  bills,  clothing  and  leisure  activities. 

We  know  that  no  amount  of  money  could  ever  replace 
your  Jove  far  your  dependants.  However,  from  as  little 
as  55p*  a day  you  can  cover  their  future  with  General 
Acddent  1 

■ .Term  Assurance  provides  affordable  life  assurance 
-protection  for  a fixed  period,  with  a guaranteed  cash 
sum  payable  on  death  during  that  period. 

. For  a payment  of  only  £17.00  a month"  a General  - 
Accident  Term  Assurance  policy  can  provide  cove^-  of 
£200,000  for  10  years,  and  what's  more,  your  personal 
monthly  premium  is  guaranteed  never  to  iaicreas^ 

An  investment  of  £2004*10  in  a bank  or  building 
. society  would  mean  that  your  family,  could  be  sure  of 
an  income  of  £13,200  a year  or£L000  per  month.  And 
• that  income  is  over  and  above  the  initial  £200,4)00. 

■ investment  winch  would  remain  in»aA#‘ 


Call  General  Acddoit  now  to  secure  your  family's 
future,  and  receive  fluffier  information  on  Term 
Assurance  and  a personal  iDustratian. 

WeTI  also  send  you  a FREE  GIFT  of  a stylish  Pen 
and  Penal  set  phis  details  of  how  to  claim  a 
second  free  gift  - a choice  of  a Black  and 
Decker  Cordless  Screwdriver,  a Custom 
Monaco  Roll  Bag  or  a Casio  Travel  dock 
Radio  Alarm. 

• Based  tm  a healthy  male,  non-smote:  aged  30 
next  birthday  The  cost  of  cover  will  depend  on 
aga  ser  *hd  smoking-status. 

#j  Source  AficropaL  Based  on  * UK  savings 
account  for  investments  of  £2500  and  over 
. ■ 10  years  to  2V-96. 

FoO  written  detaQs axe  available  cm  request.  Any  financial 
advice  given  will  relate  only  to  the  products  of  GA  Life. 

- General  Accident  Life  Assurance  Limited 
. *.  .2  Roogter  Street  York  YOl  1HR 

General  Accident  is  regulated  by  the 
Personal  Investment  Authority 


KEY  PROTECTION  FROM 


ACT  NOW! 


TO  REQUEST  FURTHER 
DETAILS  AND  YOUR  FREE  GIFT 

CALL  FREE: 

LINES  OPEN  24  HOURS 


• -a 


100200 


■Sli 


mm 


Or  complete  the  coupon  and  sund  to 
Term  Assurance.  Geiic-ra'  Accident, 
FREEPOST,  YO550,  YORK  YO!  I Bft. 


Alliance  & Leicester  Shareholders 


Don’t  let  the 
taxman  get 
a share  of 
your  shares. 

If  you  have  decided  to  hold  onto  your  new  Alliance  & Leicester  shares  you  need  to  make 
sure  the  taxman  doesn’t  get  his  hands  on  your  money.  Unless  you  take  action  by  30th  May  you 
may  be  subject  to  tax  - you  may  have  to  pay  tax  on  the  dividends  and  have  a tax  bill  if  you  sell 
your  shares. 

However  there  is  an  easy  way  to  keep  your  Alliance  & Leicester  shares  and  pay  no 
tax  at  all. 

By  putting  your  shares  into  a Personal  Equity  Plan  with  M&G,  the  UK’s  largest  general  PEP 
provider,  you  can  receive  the  dividends  free  of  tax  and  sell  your  shares  whenever  you  wish  tax 
free. 

You  can  also  put  other  windfall  building  society  or  insurance  company  shares  into  The  M&G 
Windfall  PEP. 

So  to  keep  all  your  shares  and  not  pay  a penny  in  tax,  return  the  coupon  or 
call  us  now  on  0990  600  631. 

lb:  The  MAG  Group,  Bristol  BS387ET  Plazas  send  me  details  of  the  new  M&G  Windfall  PB». 

NO  SALESMAN  WILL:  CALL.  You  should  contact  your  Indapendwit  financial  adviser  fit  you  have  one)  before  Investing. 
The  price  of  Investments  and  the  Income  from  them  can  go  down  as  weB  as  up.  The  value  to  you  of  the  tax  benefits 
wfil  depend  on  your  own  circumstancas.  The  tax  regime  of  PEPS  could  change  in  tin  fritura. 
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The  election 
springs  to  life 

Major’s  loss  is  Blair’s  gain 

IF  THIS  were  a New  Labour  press  release  rather  than  a 
Guardian  editorial,  it  would  probably  start  with  some 
contrived  line  about  Twelve  More  Days  To  Go  — 
Prepare  for  Major’s  Dirty  Dozen.  For  this  is  where  the 
election  comes  alive,  with  the  Conservatives  beginning 
to  confront  the  possibility  of  defeat,  and  Labour  starting 
to  accept  that  the  people  of  Britain  may  be  about. to  give 
them  their  votes  in  order  to  change  the  country.  But 
since  this  is  a Guardian  editorial,  we  will  simply  say 
that  the  election  has  at  last  begun  to  define  the  choice 
which  the  country  frees  on  May  L 

Two  things,  not  twelve,  mark  the  change  in  the 
temperature.  The  first  is  a brilliant  but  disgraceful 
Conservative  advert  attacking  Tony  Blair  and  Helmut 
Kohl;  the  other  is  a brilliant  and  rather  important 
Labour  speech.  The  advert  first  Only  the  Conservatives 
could  have  thought  that  the  best  way  to  consolidate 
John  Major’s  heroically  embattled  midweek  perfor- 
mance on  Europe  was  to  transform  a briefly  serious 
argument  into  a lying  and  xenophobic  advertising 
campaign.  The  fret  that  they  chose  this  course  explains 
why  Mr  Major’s  party  is  incapable  of  conducting 
European  policy  any  longer. 

However  serious  the  issues  facing  Britain  and  the 
European  Union  in  the  Amsterdam  summit  and  be- 
yond, they  will  not  be  solved  to  our  advantage  by 
poking  ftin  at  Helmut  KohL  Were  it  not  for  the  absence 
of  a homed  Helmet,  the  Conservative  poster  would  be 
blood  brother  to  the  disgraceful  tabloid  abuse  of  the 
Germans  during  Euro  36  last  summer.  That  was  the 
Daily  Mirror  misreading  the  mood  of  the  nation.  No  one 
expects  the  Mirror  to  speak  for  Britain.  This  was  the 
Conservative  Party  playing  the  anti-German  card.  The 
only  people  in  British  politics  who  used  to  do  this  were 
semi-crazed  Empire  Loyalists  and  batty  obsessives  of 

far-right  English  nationalist  nliquas.  . 

It  is  shocking  and  disgraceful  not  just  because  it  is 
rude  about  the  Germans,  but  because  it  shows  the 
extent  to  which  Conservative  European  policy  has  now 
become  debased.  Chancellor  Kohl  is  not  going  to  be 
impressed  with  this  sort  of  puerile  stuff  He  believes  he 
is  embarked  on  the  creation  of  a Europe  without  war 
and  famine.  Hie  is  not  going  to  care  two  hoots  about  a 
government  whose  inability  to  do  anything  but  rant  and 
posture  provokes  only  condescension  and  eventually 
impatience. 

But  if  Mr  Major’s  party  has  squandered  an  opportu- 
nity by  giving  way  to  its  baser  instincts,  there  are  also 
signs  that  Mr  Blair  has  at  last  begun  to  appeal  more 
surely  to  his  party’s  better  ones.  The  difference  between 
the  Blair  of  the  first  weeks  of  the  campaign  and  the 
Blair  who  spoke  so  effectively  in  Edinburgh  on  Thurs- 
day night  was  enormous  and  gratifying.  Until  Edin- 
burgh, the  Labour  leader  had  allowed  himself  to  be  a 
packaged,  cautious  campaigner,  overly  deferential 
towards  his  managers  and  too  willing  to  appease  the 
philosophy  and  the  beneficiaries  of  the  Thatcher  revolu- 
tion. The  Blair  who  let  rip  in  Edinburgh  with  a 
passionate  display  of  committed  oratory  was  a Blair  for 
whom  we  have  waited  much  too  long.  It  may  not  have 
been  Old  Labour,  but  it  was  certainly  old-time  political 
electioneering,  substantial  and  committed,  the  kind  of 
speech  many  disillusioned  Labourites  bad  given  up 
hope  of  hearing  from  a leader  who  seemed  to  be  happier 
knocking  supporters  than  galvanising  them. 

It  was  only  a single  speech  and  in  the  elaborate  hall  of 
mirrors  of  modem  election  campaigning,  even  slipping 
the  leash  can  be  a contrived  action.  But  there  is,  at  last, 
a sense  that  the  two  men  who  aspire  to  be  prime 
minister  after  May  1 have  finally  got  serious  rather 
than  trivial,  that  the  differences  between  them  are 
beginning  to  be  more  sharply  etched  than  the  similar- 
ities and  that,  not  a moment  too  soon,  the  election  is 
hardening  into  a contest  worthy  of  our  times. 


Island  in  the  shade 

Britain  must  pay  its  colonial  debt 

THE  ISLAND  of  St  Helena  is  the  authentic  small  speck 
in  the  ocean,  but  that  does  not  diminish  the  reality  of  Its 
difficulties.  Islanders  complain  of  neglect  by  Whitehall, 
autocratic  rule  by  governor,  insufficient  investment  to 
make  the  island  more  accessible,  and  restrictions  on 
living  in  Britain.  This  week  the  Foreign  Office  dis- 
missed a recent  incident  when  the  island's  only  police 
van  was  set  on  fire  as  a “drink-related”  event  A year 
ago  there  was  consternation  when  demonstrators 
against  the  low  rate  .of  benefit  for  unemployment 
“grabbed  Governor  Smallman  by  the  tie.”  This  week 
the  Governor  refused  to  ratify  the  appointment  of  a 
popular  local  figure  on  the  grounds  he  Had  been  one  of 
the  tie-grabbers.  Mr  Smallman  Has  hardly  improved 
matters  by  promptly  boarding  St  Helena's  only  commer- 
cial boat  and  sailing  away  for  a scheduled  holiday  — 
not  quite  the  spirit  of  the  old  colonial  service  where 
chaps  stuck  it  out 

The  “Saints”  look  askance  at  British  economic  aid  to 
the  Falklands  Islands  — five  time  Higher  per  capita 
than  the  figure  for  St  Helena  — and  ask  whether  it 
would  take  a war  for  Whitehall  to  become  interested. 
The  British  government  protests  that  it  does  wish  to 
develop  tourism  and  local  industry.  Some  local  resi- 
dents may  themselves  hold  up  development  by  object- 
ing to  proposals  which  would  diminish  the  island’s 
peace  and  quiet.  But  little  effort  awns  to  have  been 
made  in  London  to  tackle  these  problems,  Islanders 
were  making  the  same  complaints  about  lack  of  invest- 
ment, and  Britain  was  refusing  the  same  demand  to 
build  an  airstrip  on  the  island,  in  the  early  L98C&  Thirty 
years  ago  a British  minister  described  the  exploitation 
of  labour  in  St  Helena's  flax  mfna  as  “a  microcosm  of 
Victorian  imperialism.”  That  is  no  longer  so  — if  only 
because  the  flax  mills  have  dosed  down.  But  the 
islanders  suffer  from  18  per  cent  iTnpmpinymoint.  Brit- 
ain has  done  very  well  out  of  its  empire  over  the 
centuries:  it  should  make  better  provirion  for  one  of  its 
remaining  colonial  subjects 

St  Helena’s  complaints  over  immigration  restrictions 
to  the  UK  also  date  back  to  the  early  1980s.  They  are 
caught  in  the  same  net  cast  over  Hong  Kongers  against 
whom  toe  legislation  was  primarily  directed.  It  would 
be  invidious  now  to  grant  St  Helena  the  right  erf  abode 
list  whenmost  people  in  Hong  Kong  are  being  handed 
back  to  China  without  a similar  option.  But  it  would 
also  be  reasonable  to  allow  extended  residence  in 
rnitain  to  all  who  want  to  make  the  long  journey  from 
the  southern  Atlantic  Ocean. 


Letters  to  the  Editor 

Hamilton:  howto 
limit  the  damage 
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I tin  Bell  sets  up  an  indepen- 
dent commission  against  cor- 
ruption. Geoffrey  Robertson 
(Commentary,  April  13)  tails  to 

’highlight  *H«»  riatn^gp  already 
flrmp  *fhp  T MS  npffrmatinn  Atf 
allows  an  MP  to  waive  parlia- 
mentary privilege  ami  sue  for 
ifhftT  Neil  Hamilton's  first 
foiled  attempt  to  sue  the 
Guardian  resulted  in  this, 
change  to  the  law.  It  will  prove 
a step  to  the  wrong  direction.  . 

Parliamentary  privilege  en- 
shrined ill  Article  IXoffae  1688 
settlement  ensured  that  an  MP 

conld  gpgpk  hia  mind  arw^ 
there  could  be  Sun  and  frank 

debate  in  society  on  discus- 
sions in  the  House.  Wben  that 
privilege  can  be  waived,  media 
criticism  ofMPs  will  ha  veto 
became  more  circumspect. 
Freedom  to  criticise  MPb  may 
in  fixture  turn  on  estimating 
how  likely  they  are  to  sue. 

Shouldn't  we  be  campaign- 
ing for  an  Axnerlcan-style  pub- 
lic-figure defence  (baaed  on  the 
Sullivan  case}?  Such  a defence 
would  prevent  public  figures 
suing  for  defemation.  Full  and 
frank  discussion  in  society 
would  then  allow  the  reputa- 
tions ofHamilton  and  others  to 
rise  or  foil  accordingly. 

Daniel  Lloyd. 

Freedom  and  Law. 
48TrinderRoad. 

London  N194QU. 
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I what  has  been  made  public  is 
true  about  Nell  Hamilton’s 
various  business  transactions 
while  an  MP,  that  he  should 
hare  persisted  to  seeking  re- 
election;  why  his  constituency 
association  Should  havP 
selected  him;  and  why  toe  Con- 
servative Party  leadership 
should  have  endorsed  what 
has  happened. 

I am  not  now  referring  to  toe 
argument  about  “cash  for 
qaesttons”,  which  I quite 
agree  is  really  sub-Judies,  and 
no  nmp  should  be  found  guilty 
untfi  convicted. 

It  appears  toat  there  is  - 
ample  evidence,  whlchMr  * 
ffamitiftn  hagftdmittpH  inrar. 

red,  ofa  whole  series  of  im- 
proper acts  incompatible  with  . 
his  parliamentary  obligations. 
Including  taking  secret  finan- 
cial commissions  finm  sources 
other  than  Mr  Al  Fayed,  not  * 
declaring  than  on  the  Com- 
mons Register,  nor  to  minis-  . . 
ters,  and  not  declaring  them 
for  tax  purposes. 

He  alan  apparently  admits 
having  accepted  free  hospital- 
ity abroad  without  registering 
it  on  atleast  three  occasions, 
and  he  has  taken  payments 
while  promoting  US  Tobacco . 
and  the  NationalNuclear  Cor- 
poration in  Parliament  He  has 
aim  confessed  tn  semiring  in- 
dulgence frita*  evasion  in 

regard  to  incorrectly  reporting 
his  business  income. 

Sir  Frederic  Bennett 
Has  CwmEecoedlog, 
AberangeD,  Nr  Machynlleth, 
Powys  SY209QF. 

I MUST  take  issue  with  Geof- 
frey Robertson’s  dismissal  of 
libel  costs  as  an  issue  in  cases 
such  as  Neil  Hamilton's.  Libel 
costs  hare  a debilitating  effect 
an  anybody  hut  the  wealthy. 

I,  as  one  of  the  publishers  of 
LM  magazine,  am  one  ofthe 
people  named  in  ITtrs  writ 
against  LM.  From  my  experi- 
ence. libel  law  is  without  doubt 

Rich  Man’s  Law.  Despite  a 
Court  of  Appeal  ruling  over  a 
year  ago,  which  Is  likely  to 
result  in  smaller  amounts  paid 
out  in  damages,  legal  costs  are 
stffl  astronomical.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  McDonalds  has 
spent  an  average  of  £8,500  a 
day  on  toe  McLJbel  case.  Phis, 
legal  aid  Is  unavailable  for 
defamation. 

Robertson  states  that  if 
“their  cause  is  just,  they  will 
win  back  most  of  their  costs". 
Libel  law  has  for  less  to  do  with 
justice  than  with  who  can  af- 
ford the  best  barristers. 

Helene  Goldberg. 

Director,  Informlnc  (LM)  Ltd. 

27  Old  Gloucester  Street, 
London  WC1N3XX. 


Beware: 

CERTAINLY  the  vri-  I realoutcom 
untary-agency  win-  . I government 
ners  from  the  lottery  those  an  the 
feel  good,  but  you  I There  tea  to 


C EETAIl^Ythe  vol- 
untary-agency win- 
ners from  the  lottery 
feel  good,  but  yon 
never  remark  on  the  after-ef-  - 
fects  on  the  losers  (The  lot-  ' 
tery's  Improving  lot.  Leader, 
April  16).  I write  with  first- 
hand knowledge  of  the  conse- 
quences of  funding-by-lottery 
in  theToxletharea.  One  small  1 
charity,  anxious  to  fill  In  the  . 
demanding  application  form 
correctly,  engaged  a consul- 
tant to  do  the  job— at  a fee  of 
£2,000.  Itsapphcation  was 
rejected,  leaving  it  disheart-  j 

ened  and  with  a debt  that  It 

has  no  hope  of  paying. 

Another  case  is  that  of  a vol- 
untary training -for-jobs 
scheme  which  was  a leading 
member  to  a community 
“partnership”  project  of  value 
to  the  whole  neighbourhood. 
The  approval  of  & very  large 
grant  was  wonderful  news  for 
the  scheme  but  saddles  it  with 
a massive  effort  to  secure 
matobiug  funds,  which  dts- 
tracts  it  from  the  job  it  exists 
to  do.  The  community  part- 
nership scheme  is,  of  course, 
thrown  completely  offbalance 
and  may  well  collapse. 

I beg  that  you  send  your 
reporter  to  discover  what  the 


| real  outcome  ofthe  system  of 
! govemmait-by-Lottery  is  for 
those  on  the  receiving  end: 
There  isa  total  lack  of  any 
systematic  mnn  torlng.of 

those  to  whom  grants  are 

given,  or  tothefate  ofthe  los- 
ers. I know  of  tmechartty 
which  Is  overcome  by  the 
magoitude  of  its  new  wealth 
«dmply  keeps  It  in  the  • • 
hwnlr.  Tt  « commonly  said  that' 
agencies  can  do  whatthey  like 
with  their  award  because  no- 
body will  ever  bother  to  come 
asking  awkward  questions. 
Margaret  Simey. 

Department  of  Sociology, 
University  afLiverpool, 

. 3 Bladcbnrne  Terrace, 

Liverpool  L87PJT. 

lagHTLRvour  Leader  is: 
WW  right  to  say  that  the 
National  Lottery  Charities  . 
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the  basis  of  pt^ndatimi  and  de- 
privation, thereby  avoiding  ' 
anyposstbflity  that  our  grants 

favour  any  particular  pert  of 
toe  country. 

Janet  Faraskeva. 

Director,  National  Lottery 

Charities  Bototf  (England).  . 
3rd  Floor,  Readson  House, 


It’s  more  Enid 
Blytoh  fiction 


mi 


ttesfcarareceivlrigfetir 
astaany  asaUtheottotfaput 
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lower  bids.  A key  means  of 


.those  at  most  disadvantage, 
you  overlook  ottr  policy  which 
ensures  fair  distribution  of 
our  grants  to  all  parts  ofthe 
country.  England,  Scotland, 
Wql  an  fl  Northern  Ireland 
are  allocated  budgets  based  on 
their  population  weighted  by 


Smoking  out  the  truth  about  cigarettes 

I A /PTH  a market  decline  of 
V V an  mrnmf  It 


sales  through  the  last  20  years, 
quite  where  300  new  consum- 
ers a day  would  be  CQmtog 
from  (Leader,  April  18)  is  a 
mystery  to  us. 

Advertising  cannot  assist  in 
recruiting  new  smokers  and 
two  examples  will  illustrate  ■ 
how  true  that  is.  Cigarette  ad- - 
vertistogcame  off  television  in 
1964,  after  which  the  industry 
spend  on  advertising  plum- 
meted. As  the  spend  went- 
.down,  demand  soared,  reach- 
ing a peak  In  1973.  And  in  Bong 
Kong,  where  tobacco  advertis- 
ing Is  absolutely  unmissable, 
Ihe  incidence  and  prevalence 
ofteenage  smoking  Is  ome  of 
the  lowest  in  the  worid. 

Tobacco  advertising  has  no 
relationship  with  total  de- 
mand. It Is  all  about  brand  loy- 
alty and  brand  gwttnhtng  . 

In  addition,  you  write  that 
wherever  a tobacOT  advertis- 
ing ban  has  been  introduced, 
consumption  has  fallen.  This  is 
ahnpty  not  true,  partkmlariy 
in  Norway  where,  despite  no 
domestic  tobacco  advertising  • 
having  been  seen  for  genera- 
tions, mare  youngpeaple  are 
smoking  than  ever  before  In 
other  countries  imposing 


TV choice 

Wuuk  knowledge  ofirish 
■ TV  viewers’ tastes  seams 
patchy  (Cable  firms  rout  Irish 
TV  cowboys,  April  14). 

Ireland  is  a mature  and 
highly  competitive  multi- 
channel market  hi  which  over 
70  percent  ofhomes  can 
receive  at  least  seven  chan- 
nels, lncludi  ng  four  British 
terrestrial  channels.  The  Niel- 
son ratings  for  multi-channel 
homes  tn  Ireland  would  show 
tiiat  RTS's  programming  at- 
tracts a 45  per  cent  share 
against  less  than  40per  cent 
for  the  combined  services  of 
the  BBC,  ITV  and  Channel  4. 

This  is  hardly  the  perfor- 
mance of  abroadcaster  pro- 
viding what  you  describe  as  a 
“diet  of  dull  programming", 
and  toe  fatf  that  toe  “deflec- 
tor” clients  would  wish  to 
retain  the  range  of  choice  they 
have  bad  for  many  years  is  not 
a rejection  ofRTE’s  services. 
Conor  Sexton- 
Managing  Director, 

RTE  Commercial,  Enterprises. 
Donnybrook, 

Dublin  4,  Ireland. 
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bans,  consamptionmayhave 
officially  fallen,  but  it  has  been 
because  of  recession,  smug- 
gling problems^  or  increased 

tnyafion 

Clive  Tamer. 

Executive  Director, 

Tobacco  Manufocturers’  • 
Association.  ' . •' 

55  Tttfton  Street, 

London  SWtPSQF-  • 


eral  assumption  that  people 
who  started  smoking  after 
health  warnings  appeared  co 
packets  do  hot  merit  compete 
sation,  presumably  on  toe 
baatethat  recent  smokers  had 
fdll  knowledge  and  free  choice 
to  toe  matter  (BOOhnotfor  fa 
tobacco wars,  Aprfl.17). 


; This  Ignores  the  fact  that 
Liggett  also  admitted  that  clgr 
arettes  are  addictive  but  no 
warnings  have  ever  appeared 
an  packets  to  tills  effect  Once 
adSicteda  smoker  loses  his 
ahSEytomakeafreectaoioe 

because  of  the  intense  craving 
whenhe  tries- to  stop.  • 

In  addition,  most  oftoday’s 
smokers  began  in  their  teens, 
or  even  earlier  when  they 
ware  too  young  tomakean  lte 
formed  choice.  By  tiie  time 
they  were  bid  enough  to  do . 
this,  they  were  already  ad- 
dicted and  unaMetodoso^  ... 
Ray  Donnelly. 

Chairman.  TbeRoyCastie 
Cause  For  Hope  Foundation. 
100  Old  Ball  Sheet 
UverpoolLsaTA.-  - ... 


Casual 


George  Monbiot,  to  which 
international  treaties  give  un- 
accountable  bodies  primacy 
over  elected  governments  (A 
charter  to  let  loose  the  muttt 

mrHnnialff,  A pH1  Iff),  fa  already 

takfagplace  ata  European 
level  The  I&n?opean  Commis- 
sion has  recently  backtracked 
on  two  key  pieces  of  animal' 
welfare  legislation,  despite  the 
fact  that  they  have  passed 
through  the  ED'S  own  legtela-  - 
tive  process. 

The  Leghold  Trap  Regala-  - 
tion  provides  for  a ban  oti  the 
import  of  furs  from  countries . 
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Gattandhas  thereforeHeea : 
blocked.  . . : ' • 

OndyMBbazn. 

UK  Director,  International  .. 
Fund  for  Animal  Welfare. 
WarrenCourt,  ParkRoad, 
CruwborouritTN62GA- 

/^\XFAM’S  work  with  poot 
V_/pe<qile  in  export-process- 
ing zomes  in  developing 

countries  such-as  Mexico  and 
tiw  Dominican  RqpiihUc  has 
shown  us  the  damage  which 
unregulated  foreign  tavest- 
meaat  can  cause  when  wozking 
conditions  are  atrocious  and 
AfrgimnrooTifql  afamdagds'aTPS 

ignored..  >■ 

LikeGeorgBMonblot,Ox- 
fam  is  deeply  concerned  at  the 
lack  of^ transparency  and  de- 
bate surrounding  negotiations 
on  the  Multinational  Agree- 
ment on  Investment  (MAI) . We 
inviteotiiervbluntaxy,  canr 
sranerandtrade-unionorean- 
IsatuxffltoputtiieMAIattiifi 
top  of  their  agendas  The  one-  - 
year  delay  to  concluding  the 
agreement  gives  all  cf  us  a 
chance  to  ask  the  next  UK  gov^ 
ernmeutand  the  OECD  to  open 
up  the  process  to  consultation. 

David  Bryer.  . 

Director,  OxOam. 

274  Banbury  Road,  '. 

Oxford  OX27D2. 


Mark  Lawson 


Michael  Green,  the 
head  of  Carlton 
Communications, 
is  a somewhat  con- 
troversial figure  In  the  media 
world.  Accordingly,  the  news 
of  the  frightening  attack  out- 
side his  home  on  Tuesday 
evening,  which  led  to  the 
tycoon  requiring  stitches, 
was  not  perhaps  at  first 
received  with  the  gravity  ft 
deserved.  One  television  exec- 
utive joked  that  toe  aasallanta 
were  obviously  disgruntled 
viewers  cf  Carlton  TV.  An- 
other commented  that  ft  made 
a change  from  Green  stitch- 
ing up  other  people. 

However,  with  speculation 
that  gangs  of  burglars  are  de- 
liberately targeting  the  high- 
profile  rich  — trailing  expen- 
sive cars  home  from 
glittering  locations  — the 
Green  story  becomes  very 


senous  indeed,  at  least  to  tire 
exceptionally  solvent.  Having  ■ 
seen  off  socialism,  the  British 
rich  now  apparently  face  the 
violent  and  criminal  redistri- 
bution of  wealth.  Despfte  the 
acceptance  far  all  electable 
British  politicians  of  the  low- 
tax  regime  favoured -by  the 
high-income  Right  the  pur- 
chase of  heavies  and  fencing 
and  armour-plated  cars  to  de- 
fend their  assets  is  now  likdy 
to  result  in  a t/e  facto  safety 
tax- which  may  far  outweigh 
their  savings  from  the  Twinud 
Revenue  in  the  last  decade.  In 
short,  London  may  be  head- 
ing for  the  violently  as- 
saulied,  expensively  defended 
■financial  divides  of  Johannes- 
burg or  New  York. 

This  development  seriously 
threatens  the  capital’s  emerg- 
ing reputation  as  ah  cams  of 
safety.  In  recent  weeks,  news- 
papers have  reported  that  two 
Hollywood  super-couples  — 
Tom  Cruise  and  Nicole  23d- 
man,  arid  Demi  Moore  and 
Bruce  WQlis  — have  been 
house-hunting  In  London. 
Madonna  has  also  reportedly 
checked  out  schools  for  her 
daughter  Lourdes.  This  news 
has  caused  a certain  smug- 
ness to  Britain.  A Conserva- 
tive Barfi?.  newsletter  pub- 
lished at  the  beginning  of  the 
election  splashed  on  toe  fincmt 


page  the  Mboare-Wulis  vote  of 

tnnnitonfflf  iw  nnr  rantel  ' 

Whereas -to  Ne  w York  and 
LOs  Angeles  ft  to  considered 
unwise  for  a'  celebrity  to  at- 
tempt the  schOal  run  without 
a police  hdicbpfter-  bver!»ad 
and -aimed  Private  security 
guards  to  a chasecar  behind, 
London:  wax  considered  a 
place  where' the  famous  could 
take -a  breath  of  air  in  the 
park  without  the  possibility 
of  it  befrig  their  last  (An  al- 
ternative •'  refuge  7 is, 
apparently;1  New:  to 

wftlch.  some  American  high, 
earners  now1  reportedly  com- 
mute weekly,  believing  their 
faxripies  safe  frornkutoap  and 
assanft  among  toe  sheep.) 

. The  targetfag^ o£  the  mrizo- 
pOtote  mi- to  Britain  is  not 
entirely  'i  new  phenomenon. 
For  the  last  few  years  to  Lon- 
don, -the  Rxdex-mngging  Hac 
become  asignStoantfactorin 
crime  figures,  in'  the . city's 
smarter  faorrigfa&ras,  tt  is 
stffiomnriontorec^veasuB- 
pidious  hurober  of  requests 
for  toe  time.  The  ancient  Ti- 
mex or  discount  Swatch 
nsnatos  a.  sensible  precan- 
ttaEL  It  is  also  fatrirdNar-that 
the  regtdai:  purchasers  of 
Country : Idfc  -jmagaxine  In-' 
dude  not  oxdy  those  who  hope 
to -buy  toe-grand;  houses' ^s&- 
vertired  there,  hut  also  some 


who  intended  to  tnm  np  with- 
out an  appointment  but  with 
a jemmy  and  leather  rioves. 

. Such  signposts  for  the  crim- 
inally minded  have  prolifer- 
ated. Publicity  about  income 
— the  ostentatious  identifica- 
tion of  toe  affluent  - — has  be- 
come an  impatant  part  cf 
British  critture.  Where,  once 
newspaper 'articles  rdigloutiy 
quoted  the  age  of  all  prdtago- 
tosts.  in  stories,  these  days  es- 
timated inwwiM  anH  a calcula- 
tion of  house  value  are 
routinely  inducted  as  welL 
The  Sunday  Times  annual  list 
of  the  richest  500  people  in 
Britain  has  become  one  ofthe 
best-publicised  and  most 
widely  imitated  events  to  toe 
media  calendar.  And,  from  the 
footoaDer’s  transfer  fees  arid 
tocame  .to..toe  twice-weekly 
lottery  wtoriets,  the  celebra- 
tlou  of  Incredible  liquidity  has 
become  a tabloid  standard. 

English  manners  once  in- 
volved pretending  to  be 
poorer  than  you  are;  now  the 
fashion  Is  to  shout  about  it  It 
tea  painful  irony  for  Michael 
Grew  that  Carlton  TV  has  led 
the  trend  is  this  country 
towards  the  American  Ufa- 
styles-of-toe-rich-an(Harnous 

pmgrMTnwitog 

Bach  coverage  is  weQ-estah- 
ItehecL  What  Is  new  is  that 
these  articles  may  now  be  at- 


Unhealthy  mix 
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l her  evcSr  staying  hi  the house, 
or  "playing  noisy  and  hilar- 
ious  games  with  [Enid  Blyton] 

. in  the  evenings”,  as  she 
daima.  In  fact  she  really  did 
notenter  the  Iftfe  ofthe  fam&Y. 
such  asit  was,  ataftaWhoughl 
am  aware  that  she  was  dose  to 

GjTfjinn. 

. - hi  care  myrnuriory  was  at 
fauft.TspokR.to  two  people 
vrtio  -mire  important  numbers 
of  ti»  staff  atGreenHedge^. . 
covering  between  thmnal- 
moettheentire2QyearaPenel- 

ope  described.  Both  say  that 
they  are  certain  that  PeEtelope 
did  nut  step?  In  the  house  and  . 
both  remember  ho- simply  as 
a friend  who  exchanged  day-  - 
time  visits  with  Gillian  and 
went  with  her  to  Girl  Guides. 

Since  very  fewpeopledtd 
stay  In  the  housev  or  become 
Involved  with  the  family,  it 
would  have  been  quite  roemo- 
ratdeifahe  had  fhedore 
aseoefationshe  dainuu 
to  1974  Penelope  wrxtfe  an- 
other  letter  about  myftaoily , 
this  was  to  Bathara  Stimey , 
EUdBlytcri’ablographer.lri' : 
fhatietteralso  she  mode  un-' 
real  daims  about  her  ptoceln 
tike  famfty.bat  to  contrast  to 
tiie  ctinreul  letter,  which  * 
palnts  Grera  Hedges  as  an  al- 
most  idyllic  place,  this  earlier 
tester  makes  tt  sound  pretty 
grim..-* 

: ,tofact,  neither  description 
isiecosnisahle  tome,  and T 
would  suggesttoatbatoowe- 

tnnw^n  fti»  lmiighu«ffinrflt«n 

trirwi experience. ..-  - 

BnogenSnMinwood,-;  - 

SftBonnevffle.Ga^w 

London  SW49LE.  • 

|M3gI(^yxwrphperWa3  Hst- 
Itogmeas  and  a - 

EOTore^tic^tebds*  seven- 
iyeai:  toarefa,  Afa-fl  VQ*  This  is 
not  the  care,  lam  ldo  per  oent 
behind  titepartyiineJrhe 
otoy  mention!  have  made  of , 
Bnopdinmy  election  litera- 
ture tefo  say  thatl  amfotaDy 
against  thfifbnnationof  a fed- 
enriEurope but  l am  viery 
modi  “waftaed  see"  eritoe  . 
core  current.  - . 


people*  s-concerns.  ' L y 
StrGraharirBright. 
18b  Leagrave  Road, 
Luton,  Beds  LU48HZ. 
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tracting  readers  with  a novel 
and  specific  Interest:  Al- 
though planned  as  a piece  of 
American-inspired  - jaunty 
journalism  to  liven  up  the 
business,  coverage,  "toerecan 
be  little  dopht  that  the  Sun- 
day Tfthes  Rich  - List  now 
serves  as  a year-planner  for 
Britain’s  burglars,  blackmail- 
ers, kidnappers  and  extor- 
tionists. While'  It  Is  true  tiiat 
some-— the  naive,  new  rich — 
lobby  tiie  Sunday  Times  for 
Inclusion,  many  others  repor- 
tedly now  Jhreaten  injunc- 
tions to  avoids  listing.  . 

Wl  ' .Michael  Green  has 

l\  #1  beenastaundiCcai- 
I «/ 1 asyativesaigurter. 
■,.W  I If  may  be  .too  much 
to  draw  a direct  connection 
between  recent  government 
policy  and  the  attack  on; 
Michael';  Gram,  although  the 
increasingly  hysterical  pnhfljr. 
tty  about  wealth,  which  is  a 
sfrpsgpartof  post-Thatcherite ; 
cnfture,  dearly  plays  a part 
Tito,  of  toe  prevalent  ideas  of 
modem  times  are  1J  K yotfve 
got  to  flaunt  tt  and  gJ  Eyery- 
oie’s  got  a right  tn  have  ft:  to 
toe  t»»ttog  of  toe  famous 
rich,  the  second,  concept' 
dashes  with  tfae  first  To  toe 
extent  .tiiat-  the  aasaflimts'  cf 
moneyed  Lravdnners  had  a po^ 
fltical  Ideology,,  ft  fa  likely  to 


MM m 


with  their  Children  In  private 
schools,-  the  Income-tax 
regime  Increasingly  biased  fa 
theft  favour,  -they  attempted 
to  live  fa  a sheltered  commu- 
nity of  wealth  and  privilege. 
But,  although  the  position  of 
foie  rich  fa -London  is  not  yet 
dose  to  that  of  toe  wealthy  fa 
Johannesburg  or  New  York, 
tt -seems  facreasfa^  likely 
that  the  Sheltered  .enmrimhJty 
trill  have  to  be  juoteefed' by 
fences  and  bodyguards. 

The  obvious  moral  fa  that 
you  can  vote  but  you  can’t 
Mae.  No  man,  however  rich, 
te  ah  lsfanft  ^—  as  fa 
the  case  ot  for  example,  the 
Barclay  Brothers  — he  can  go 
and  live  mi  oftfi-  Tean  and  Nf 
edfa  Demi  , and  Bruce,  Ma- 
datmnjand  Lourdes  perhaps 
bright  to  start  contacting  Teat 
estate  agente  fa  New  Zealand. 
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I SRAELIS  and  Palestinians 
have  In  common  that  their 
lives  'are.  ruled  to  an  un- 
usual’ degree  by  soldiers; 
police,  and  intelligence  men. 
The  question  now  raised,- 
amid  the'  troubles  besetting 
Blnyamln  Netanyahu,  is 
whether  the  curiously  peace- 
ful logic  of  the  security  ser- 
vices wiQ  prevail-  over  the 
dangerously  aggressive  poli- 
cies of  a leader  among  whose 
rfahns  to  fame  is  an  alleged 
expertise  eta  security  matters.  * 
In  less  than  a year  in  office 
Netanyahu  has  fallen  out  with 
almost  everybody  with  whom 
it  was  possible,  to  quarrel. 
With  his  own  allies  In  govern- 


ment, with1  the 'Israeli  labour 
movement,  even  with- the  Is- 
raelis business  class:  With 
Yasser  Arafat,  of  course,  but 
also  with  King  Hussein,  Ernsz- 
: dent*  Mhbarak,  President 
Chirac,  and  President  Clinton 
But  his  most  fatafal  confronta- 
tion  may  weD  turn  out  to  have 
been 5 with'  the  hard-headed 
men  who  run  the  Israeli  secu- 
rity sendees,  whose  advice  he 
has  how  spumed,  with  disas- 
trous* results,  on  at  least  three 
' critical  occasions.  In  the  past; 
soime  of  Israel’s  strategic  mis- 
takes were  partly  the  respon- 
sibility of  soldiers  and  inteUt 
genre  men,  for  example  the 
decision  to  keep  the  West 
Bank  after  the  1967  victory 
rather  than,  to  trade  it  for 
peace  treaties  with  the  Arab 
states.  There  was  a ttmo  when 
the  military  had  an  overween- 
ing confidence  in  its  abilities, 
either  to  defeat  Arab  attacks 
I or  to  indefinitely  rule,  by  a 
mixture  of  guile  and  force,  a 
subject  Arab  population.  But 
that  confidence  reached  its 
apogee  mthe;  Lebanon  War, : 
ana  men  in  the  toti&da.  framr; 


which- 'they  emerged  with  a 
sad  recognition  of  the  limits  of 


What  the  Oslo  agreement 
created,  among  other  things, 
was  a new  role  far  the  Typy-n 
security  forces  and  their  Pal- 
estinian counterparts  as 
guardians  of  the -peace  pro- 
cess. What  was  at  issue  now 
wasnotthair  capacity  to  fight 
one  another,  but  their 
capacity  to  control  the  low-in- 
tensiff  conflict  which  every- 
one but  the  total  optimists 
knew  would  continue,  or,  IT 
stifled,  would  always  threaten 
to  break  out  again,  at  least  fbr 
Some  years.  • • 

. That  involved  a contained 
process  of  political  judgment 
judgment  of  what  was  tolera- 
ble to  Arabs  and  Israelis  and 
what  case  by  case,  would  lead 
to  trouble.  So,  particularly 
with  an  administration  like 
that  of  Netanyahu,  it  put  them, 
in  the  position  of  monitoring 
their  own  government.  In- 
deed, it  put  fhprri  at  the  abso- 
lute centre  of  Israeli  politics. 
That  is  where  they  dashed 
with  Netanyahu,  whose  im- 


pulse was  to  to  re-establish 
dominance  over  the  Palestin- 
ians. and  force  .than,  to  accept 
less  than  even  £ trammelled 
state;  in  lesr  territory  than 
they  expected,  and  without 
even  a handhold  to  .Wrwf>lMy 
Whether,  an  the  Palestinian 
Side  there  has-been  any  simi- 
lar argument  between  Arafat 
and  hfe  security-  chieft  over 
the  wisdom  of  keeping  Hamas 
in  play  is  not  knbwn,  but  it  is 
possible. 

The  struggle  between  Ne- 
tanyahu and  the  security  state 
is  not  one  between  abawkand 
doves.  Shin  Bet,  the  military, 
and  the  police  have  not  sud- 
denly acquired  pacifist  convic- 
tions- It  is  between  reality  and 
responsibility,  on  the  one 
hand,  'and  - fantasy  on  the 
other,  for'  the  distinguishing 
feature  of  Netanyahu’s  poli- 
cies is  that  he  pursues  than 
without  any  consideration  of 
the  costs,  and  argues -far  them, 
to  Israelis,  as  if  they  had  no 
costs.  In  part  this  is  just  the 
exasperation  of  having  to  - 

point  out  that  if  you  do  x then 

y will  fallow  to  someone  who 
refuses-  to  accept  that  acts 
have  consequences. 


NETANYAHU  habit- 
ually represents  such 
consequences  as  un- 
provoked acts  of  hos- 
tility, or  as  a reversion  to  vio- 
lence by  opponents  -who 
they  had  renounced  it  With- 
out justifying  Palestinian  vio- 
lence, Netanyahu's  argument 
ignores  the  disparity  of 
strength  between  the  two 
sides.  -It  also  ignores  the  feet 
that  violence  has  usually  fait 


lowed,  not  breakdowns  in  ne- 
gotiation, but  unilateral  ded-  j 
stons  by  fbe  Israeli  auth- ! 
entities.  " 

Given  this  background  it  is : 
synbolic  that  the  new  threat  to 
Netanyahu,  that  of  hping  to- ! 
dieted  on  corruption,  charges, 
comes  from  the  police,  a part  j 
of  the  security  establishment  I 
There  is  no  suggestion  that  se- 
curtty  people  are  consciously 
conspiring  to  bring  Netan- 
yahu down.  But  there  is  a fac- 
tor that  links  Netanyahu’s  pol- 
icies on  the  West  Bank  and 
Gaza  and  the  decisions  at 
issue  .in  the  corruption  inves- 
tigations. That  is  lack  Of  judg- 
ment, and  a readiness  to  take 
large  risks  for  unclear  pur- 
poses. If  tt  is  shown  that  there 
was'  a conspiracy  to  bring  to 
an  attorney  general  who 
would  let  one  of  Netanyahu’s 
political  allies  off  the  hook  In 

a corruption  trial  already  in 
progress,  then  two  things  fal- 
low. One  is  that  it  was  an  as- 
tonishingly inept  and  ama- 
teurish effort  that  collapsed 
within  hours.  The  other  Is 
that  it  has  created  a crisis  for 
the  Israeli  legal  system.  What- 
ever decisions  are  taken,  there 
are  going  to  be  grave  conse- 
quences, either  In  the  shape  of 
a trial  of  the  prime  minister, 
or,  if  charges  are  not  brought, 
then  almost  certainly  to  the 
shape  at  a.  lingering  scandal 
unlikely  to  be  easily  laid  to 
rest.  Even  if  the  prime  minis- 
ter is  bleared  of  breaking  the 
law,  the  question  remains  of 
how  he  could  have  contem- 
plated an  appointment  as 
weird  as  that  of  a little-known 
Jerusalem  lawyer  to  the  high- 


est legal  position  to  foe  gov- 
ernment. The  conclusion  must 
be  that  Netanyahu  is  a blun- 
derer who  inflicts  dams^gw  on 
everything  and  everybody,  tar 

pindteg  b 


TH£  opposite  view,  that 
be  is  a shrewd  operator 
who  grasps  the  under- 
lying weakness  of  the 
Palestinian  and  Arab  position 
and  w21  be  able  to  dictate  a 
solution  on  Israel's  terms 
without  paying  a serious  price 
In  new  Axab-Israeli  violence, 
is  occasionally  but  not  con- 
vincingly argued.  Those  who 
take  that  view  saw  him  as 
equally  shrewd  in  xnanoevrtag 
around  the  option  of  a 
national  government  with 
Labour  that  emerged  recently. 
Yet  the  more  likely  explana- 
tion erf  that  possibility  is  that 
it  Is  another  example  of  the 
process  of  damage  limitation 
that  Israeli  politics  has  be- 
come under  Netanyahu.  The 
kqy  is  to  contain  him.  perhaps 
within  a new  coalition  govern- 
ment, or  in  some  other  way. 
Foremost  to  that  process  is 
the  security  state  which  Ne- 
tanyahu has  failed  to  properly 
consult  or  bead.  That  estab- 
lishment has  its  prominent  po- 
litical representatives,  fbr  ex- 
ample Yitzhak  Mordechai,  the 
present  defence  minister,  and 
the  likely  next  Labour  leader, 
Ehud  Barak,  both  former  gen- 
erals, and  both  men.  Interest- 
ingly, with  whom  the  United 
States  cultivates  close  rela- 
tions. To  the  soldiers,  police- 
men and  spies  falls  the  task,  it 
seems,  not  of  making  war  but 
of  preserving  peace. 
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For  nearly  two  decades  the  . . 
debate  about  women’s  rights  T 
has  been  stuck  on  the  sterile  < 
ground  of  ‘post-feminism’.  But’, 
writes  Sheila  Rowbotham, 
women  have  continued  to 
organise  and  network  - from  the 
hbme!as  well  as  the  workplace 


THE  media  had 
hardly  begun  to  take 
feminism  seriously, 
when  they  began  to 
announce  it  was  fin- 
ished. An  American  journalist 
coined  the  phrase  “post-femi- 
nism" in  the  early  1980s.  and 
store  then  we  have  been  as- 
sumed ft/be  either  to  mourn- 
ing or  grateful  for  release.  Yet 
because  ’ the  British  media 
take  their  cue  so  much  from 
the  US;^giris  on  top"  can  still 
make  it  into  the  news,  and  so 
can  the’pereonal  dilemmas  of 
the  middle  class.  It  is  not  the 
much-vaunted  “backlash’* 
against'  feminism  which  is  the 
problem  — after  all.  there  has 
been  a sustained  assault  on- 
any  s&-ed  of  lfbertjrand  real 
equally  which  survives  in 
sddefr  at  large.  It  is  a,  more 
subtil,  unstated  bias  which - 
derides  what  can' be  printed. 
Because  readers  are  now  as- 
sumed to  start  yawning  at  ac-. 
counts  of  women  wbo-are  not 
part  of  the  Site  taking  collec-. 
five' action  far  radical  change, 
rnwtia  discussion  has  been 
tiffined  down  to  the  recycling 
of  faptokm  which  frequently 
disdains  the  touch  of 


The  result  Is  that  debate 
abbut  women's  wants  and 
rights  has  become  stuck  In  the 
narrowest  of  grooves,  which 
excludes  the  experiences  of 
fife  great  majority;  and’ that 
the  extraordinary  movements 
energing  among  poor  women 
ft  many  parts  of  the  world 
have  hardly  been  noticed.  In 
tie  late  1990s,  there  are'  sev- 
eral women's  movements  with 


diverse  political  aims;  some 
have-.  much  less  power  than 
others.  Women  workers  i»  the 
Informal  sector,  women  sup- 
porting men  on  strike,  women 
protesting  about  prices  or  de- 
manding social  provision  and 
resisting  environmental  dev- 
astation have  either  been  ig- 
nored or  recorded  as  a flash  to 
■the  pan.  Yet  they  have  mobi- 
lised on  s -scale  far  beyond  the 
women's-llberation  groups  of 
the  1970s  and  have  created 
' their  own  networks  nationally 
and  ' internationally.'  While 
their  starting  point  has  been 
the  basic  need  to  survive,  not 
a desire  to  be  women  in-new 
ways,  they  have  frequently 
found  themselves  doing' and 
■thinking  the  unimaginable. 
And  lt!  has  been  amidst  adver- 
sity and  in  desperation  that 
they  have  developed  the  cour- 
age. and  conviction  to  chal- 
lenge that  dismal  deification 
of  “flexibility"  and 'market 
farces  which  has  threatened 
their  livelihoods. 

An  inspirational  example 
has  been  the 'Self  Employed 
: Women's  'Association  (SEWA) 
whteh.  led  by  Ela  Bhatt,  began 
organising,  women  in  ‘the  in- 
formal sector  in  Ahmeds  had, 
India,  iff  the  1970s.  By  listen-. 
, tog  and  -learning  about  spe- 
cific grievances,1  Iff  building 
up  -conflifencei  by-'*winning 
partial  victories  and,  in  the 
words  of  its  secretary,  Renana 
Jhabvala.  “keeping,  chi  keep- 
ing on”,  SEWA  has  grown  to 
well  over  200,000  members. 

It  recruits  paper  pickers, 
street  vendors,  rural  workers 
and  homeworkers,  mobilising 


Martin  Kettle 


IN  the  general  elections  of 
the  1980s.  a common  view 
of  the  choices  on  offer  — 
expressed  not  a million  miles 
away  from  the  leader  column 
of  this  newspaper  among 
other  places  — went  some- 
thing like  this.  We  don’t  want 
the  Conservatives,  so  the  only 
realistic  alternative  is  to  elect 
a Labour  government.  But 
Labour  is  badly  out  of  touch 
and  also  a bit  wild,  so  we’d 
like  to  cover  our  bets  and  see 
the  Liberal  Democrats  do  well 
too.  to  tame  their  excesses. 
With  a bit  of  luck  and  some 
astute  tactical  voting,  this 
might  produce  an  outcome 
which  is  both  attractive  and 
realistic,  a hung  parliament 
In  which  Labour  depends  on 
the  Liberal  Democrats. 

It's  a sign  of  how  much 
things  have  changed  that  this 
scenario,  favoured  in  progres- 
sive circles  for  much  of  the 
past  15  years  and  widely  can- 
vassed as  recently  as  1992. 
now  seems  both  improbable 
and  Irrelevant  Indeed  as  elec- 
tion day  1997  approaches,  I 
don't  think  I have  yet  heard  j 
anyone  proposing  it  at  any  | 
stage  in  the  current  cam-  j 
paign.  even  in  the  Guardian  ! 
— and  there  aren't  many  as- 
pects of  the  election  you  can 
say  that  about 
It  isn’t  hard  to  explain  why  i 
this  view  should  have  lost  its  j 
allure.  The  answer  can  be 
summed  up  in  two  words: 
Tony  and  Blair.  Store  Blair 
became  Labour  leader,  he  has 
destroyed  two  of  the  legs  on 
which  the  old  argument 
stood.  First  he  removed  any 
taint  of  wildness  from  his 
party  and  then,  as  a result,  he 
moved  Labour  into  a com- 
manding position  in  the  opin- 
ion polls  from  which  it  has 
not  yet  been  dislodged. 

The  upshot  is  that  the  old 
argument  seems  a bit  of  a 
nonsense  now.  If  you  want  to 
get  rid  of  the  Tories,  what  do 
you  do?  You  vote  Labour.  It’s 
that  simple.  Labour  embraces 
markets.  Is  rewarded  with 
landslide  victory.  Tories  out 
on  their  ear  for  a generation. 
Tony  in  No  10  for  a genera- 
tion. What  could  be  better? 
Pity  about  the  Lib  Denis,  but 
there  you  are. 

But  it's  not  as  simple  as 
that  is  it?  First,  because  al- 
though Blair  has  kept  his  side 
of  the  bargain,  doing  every- 
thing that  reformist  opinion 
had  been  urging  upon  Labour 
for  all  those  years,  reformist 
opinion  has  not  kept  its  side. 
Instead  of  welcoming  Blair's 
Labour  with  open  arms,  a lot 
of  left  reformists  have 
spurned  it  Whether  that  tells 
you  more  about  them  or 
about  Blair  is  something  I 


leave  to  you  to  decide.  But  the 
consequence  is  that  the  old 
argument  has  been  revived 
today  in  a different  guise.  It 
used  to  say:  “Only  Labour  can 
get  rid  of  the  Tories,  but  we'd 
feel  safer  with  some  Liberal 
Democrats  to  there  too.”  Now 
it  says:  “Only  Labour  can  get 
rid  of  the  Tories,  but  we'd  reel 
more  enthusiastic  with  some 
Liberal  Democrats  in  there 
too" 

It's  an  odd  change.  Over  the 
past  five  years,  the  Liberal 
Democrats  themselves 
haven't  altered  very  much  po- 
litically. Indeed  insofar  as 
they  have,  it  has  been  to  move 
carefully  nearer  to  the  fabled 
centre  ground;  the  higher  rate 
tax  pledge  has  been  reined 
back  a bit.  the  Euro-enthusi- 
xsto  has  become  more  mea- 
sured. and  there  have  even 
been  hints  that  tlw  commit- 
ment to  proportional  repre- 
sentation no  longer  means 
single  transferable  vote  or 
nothing. 

And  yet,  while  they  have 
nudged  towards  the  mean,  the 
Liberal  Democrats'  reputa- 
tion as  the  truly  radical  party 
to  British  politics  has  been 
transformed.  Once  again,  the 
reason  is  Tony  Blair.  The 
Labour  leader  may  have 
doubled  his  own  party's  mem- 
bership, but  he  has'  been  a 
good  recruiting  sergeant  for 
the  Liberal  Democrats  too.  As 
Blair  has  moved  Labour  to 
the  centre,  Ashdown  has  sud- 
denly found  himself  a host  of 
new  admirers  on  the  left. 

Which  brings  us  to  tactical 
voting.  As  1 say,  logic  savs 
that  tactical  voting  doesn’t 
matter  In  1997  in  the  way  that 
it  did  to  1987  or  1992.  On  the 
face  of  the  poll  figures. 
Labour  seems  to  have  made  a 
real  breakthrough  and  will 
receive  its  reward  on  May  l. 

And  yet  on  the  left  the  ea- 
gerness for  tactical  voting  is 
stronger  than  ever.  Ten  years 
ago,  some  Labour  voters 
began  to  recognise  that  they 
had  to  swallow  their  pride 
and  vote  Liberal  Democrat 
where  it  made  obvious  sense 
to  do  so.  Even  so.  many  of 
them  seemed  to  be  a bit  apolo- 
getic about  it. 

TODAY,  I suspect,  tacti- 
cal voting  is  up  and  out 
of  the  closet.  The  subjec- 
tive restraints  have  all  but 
disappeared,  carried  away  to 
a fit  erf  enthusiasm  on  the  left 
for  the  Liberal  Democrats’ 
readiness  to  campaign  for  tax 
for  socially  necessary  pur- 
poses. for  their  defence  of  the 
rights  of  suspects  and  against 
the  overmighty  power  of  the 

police,  and  for  the  unmistak- 
ably decent  and  rational  cam- 
paign that  they  have  waged 
this  time  around. 

What  discourages  tactical 
voting  for  the  Liberal  Demo- 
crats now  are  the  objective, 
rather  than  the  subjective, 
reasons.  Labour’s  resurgent 
poll  strength  is  the  most  im- 
portant of  these,  since  it  will 
have  pushed  Labour  up  from 
third  place  into  second  in 
some  constituencies  targeted 
by  the  Liberal  Democrats. 
The  other  is  the  awkward  fact 
for  Ashdown  that  his  target 
seats  are  harder  to  win  than 
Blair’s.  To  make  20  gains,  for 
example,  the  Liberal  Demo- 
crats need  a 5 per  cent  swing; 
to  make  the  same  number  of 
gains.  Labour  needs  a swing 
of  only  1.5  per  cent 
And  yet  my  sense  of  things 
is  that  Ashdown  should  not 
despair.  There  are  more 
Labour  voters  out  there  than 
ever  before  whose  willingness 
to  vote  Liberal  Democrat  is  a 
matter  not  merely  of  the  head 
but  now  of  the  heart  as  a welL 
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George  Wald. 

wbo  has  died 
aged  90,  was  the 
brilliant  Ameri- 
can biologist  and 
biochemist  who  shared  a 1967 
Nobel  Prize  for  Tinmagirfog 
the  biochemical  mysteries  of 
sight  Outside  the  laboratory, 
he  gained  initial  notoriety 
and  then  world  respect  by 
opposing  the  Vietnam  war  in 
a 1969  speech  at  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of 
Technology. 

Wald  said  that  good  experi- 
mental science  is  like  having 
a quiet  conversation  with  na- 
ture. Each  step  in  a series  of 
experiments  is  devised  to 
allow  nature  to  speak  intelli- 
gibly so  the  scientist  has  only 
to  listen. 

He  resolved  what  had  for 
decades  been  the  central  con- 
ceptual mystery  of  the  visual 
process.  Hereditary  night 
hUnrirmas  was  known  to  the 
ancient  Egyptians  ami,  dur- 
ing the  first  world  war  night 
blindness  was  shown  to  occur  i 
as  a consequence  of  vitamin  l 


Edward  Barker 


Lines  from  the 
underground 


EDWARD  Barker, 
who  has  died  aged  46 
of  heart  failure,  was 
the  wittiest  and 
most  idiosyncratic  cartoon- 
ist to  emerge  from  the  Brit- 
ish underground  press  In 
the  late  1960s  and  early 
1970s.  His  work  was  a sat- 
ire of  the  dog-days  of  the 
era  in  which  he  found 

himself. 

Barker  created  a world  in 
which  flea-bitten  hippies 
exchanged  hangover  in- 
sults with  dustmen  in  the 
early  morning  streets, 
where  messed-up,  half-dead 
rock  bands  lurched  from 
gig  to  gig,  where  the  the 
flowery  optimism  of  1967’s 
Slimmer  of  Love  had  degen- 
erated Into  scattered  dys- 
functional bands  of  squat- 
ters using  recreational 
drugs.  Any  recreational 
drugs. 

The  fortnightly  Interna- 
tional Times  (IT),  founded 
in  London  in  1966,  was  the 
first  and  — briefly  — Brit- 
ain’s only  “alternative” 
paper.  But  by  1969  its  con- 
stituency bad  the  choice  of 
half-a-dozen  other  publica- 
tions. It  took  Barker, 
together  with  Mick  Farren, 
to  stabilise  its  circulation 
and  transform  IT  into  a 
brash,  funny  and  satirical 
tabloid,  a Dally  Mirror  on 
halludnogenics. 

A native  of  Birmingham, 
be  won  a scholarship  to  Mo- 
seley School  of  Art  at  the 
age  of  12  and  left  four  years 
later.  He  eventually  ambled 
into  one  of  those  emblem- 
atic Institutions  of  the 
1960s,  the  Birmingham 
Arts  Lab,  which  offered  a 
mix  of  the  avant-garde  of 
the  time. 

In  1969  one  of  the 
founders  of  IT,  Graham 
Keen,  drove  to  Birmingham 
to  entice  Backer  to  join  the 
paper’s  staff. 

The  work  of  many  of  his 
fellow  designers  and  artists 
who  were  first  published  in 
IT  and  its  contemporaries 
like  Oz  magazine  would, 
within  a decade,  have 
flowed  into  the  mainstream 
media.  That  was  not  the 
case  in  the  late  1960s.  But 
the  strength  of  Barker’s 
line  drawing  and  the  acces- 
sibility of  his  humour  led  to 
him  being  summoned  to  the 
Observer.  There,  he 
recalled,  editor  David  Astor 
beamed  at  him  encourag- 
ingly and  said:  *T  under- 
stand you're  funny."  For 
£10  a week,  which  was 
more  than  his  fnll-time 
wage  at  IT,  Barker  pro- 
ceeded to  introduce  the 
readers  of  the  Observer  to 
the  Largactilites,  a collec- 
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As  I see  me. . .Barker 
and  self-caricature 
(below).  He  never  took 
himself  seriously  but 
his  work  on  the  comic 
book  Nasty  Tales 
(right)  delivered  him 
trembling  to  the  dock 
ofthe  Old  Bailey 


tion  of  cone-shaped  crea- 
tures who  did  very  little 
and  said  less. 

To  his  astonishment, 
readers  responded  with 
ftury.  The  drug  largactfi 
was,  they  protested,  used  in 
the  treatment  of  the  men- 
tally UL  Barker  — who  had 
been  genuinely  unfamiliar 
with  la rgac til’s  medical 
function  — adroitly 
changed  them  into  the  Ga- 1 
lactilltes,  but  his  heart  had 
gone  out  of  the  drawings.  A 
few  weeks  later  he  handed 
In  a four-frame  strip  which 
consisted  solely  of  four 
horizon-lines.  It  was  pub- 
lished — and  became  the 
first  cartoon  to  appear  In 
Private  Eye’s  Pseuds  Cor- 
ner— but  a few  days  later 
the  Observer  paid  him  oft 

His  best  work  was  accom- 
plished within  the  six  years 
he  spent  collaborating  with 
Ms  friends  in  tbe  under- 
ground press.  As  well  as  IT 
and  Oz,  he  Inhabited  those 
forerunners  ofthe  Viz  mag- 
azine of  the  1990s,  the 


Face  to  Faith 


A deficiency.  Ifl  Britain,  in 
the  1920s,  Tansley  had  shown 
that  vitamin  A-deficient  rats 
produce  much  less  rhodopsin 
than  normal  animals,  but  the 
biochemical  role  of  vitamin  A 
remained  unknown. 

This  mystery  prompted 
Wald  — who  gained  an  Amer- 
ican National  Research  Coun- 
cil fellowship  after  receiving 
his  Columbia  University  doc- 
torate in  1932  — to  examine 
the  structure  and  biochemis- 
try of  the  retina.  In  1933, 
working  at  Otto  Warburg’s 
Berlin  laboratory  he  made  the 
first  identification  of  vitamin 
A in  cells  in  tbe  retina.  He 
confirmed  his  discovery  with 
Paul  Karrer  in  Zurich  and 
sought  to  follow  this  up  In 
Berlin  during  a year  under 
Otto  Meyerhof  at  the  then 
world  famous  Kaiser  Wilhelm 
Institute. 

However,  under  Hitler, 
anti-Jewish  pressure  drove 
Wald  back  to  America,  where 
the  second  year  of  his  fellow- 
ship was  spent  studying  reti- 
nal physiology  at  Chicago.  In 


At  the  time  of 
Vietnam,  anti-war 
campaigner  Wald 
declared  himself 
proud  to  be  on 
President  Nixon’s 
enemies  list 


PHOTOdRAPH:  COflBtS^BETTMAMWFI 


1934,  he  was  Invited  to  Har- 
vard, where  he  remained  as  a 
research  scientist,  biology 
teacher  and  eventually  pro- 
fessor until  his  retirement  in 
1977.  He  carried  forward  the 
difficult,  subtle  investigation 
which  eventually  revealed 
the  role  of  vitamin  A in  the 
creation  and  cycling  of  visual 
purple  — rhodopsin. 

This  is  present  in  the  reti- 
nal rods,  the  eye’s  dim-light 
receptors.  Working  with  Ruth 


Hubbard  — who  in' 1955  be- 
came his  second  wife  — Wald 
Investigated  the  functional 
biochemistry  of  the  two  key 
components  of  visual  purple. 
These  comprise  a colourless 
protein  (opsin)  and  a yellow 
carotenoid,  now  called  reti- 
nal, which  is  the  aldehyde  of 
vitamin  A 

Wald  showed  that  when 
light  fails  an  rbodopsia  it 
Splits  into  tbe  two  compo- 
nents, and  that  the  separated 


retinal  is  then  reduced  by  an 
wnvjHig  to  vitamin  A This 
biochemical  sequence,  which 
Wald  found  to  be  remarkably 
similar  In  a wide  -range  of 
species  possessing  image 
forming  eyes  — 'mammals, 
amphibia  marine  fishes 
— is  reversed  in  the  dark, 
forming  a cycle.  However,  the 
process-  is  chemically  ineffi- 
cient. Without  a supply  of 
vitamin  A the  cycle  runs 
down  and  low-light  sensitiv- 
ity is  lost. 

What  remained  puzzling 
was  that  this  process,  in  it- 
self, is  too  slow  to  explain  the 
rapidity  of  light  detection  and 
does  not  produce  the  kind  of 
energy  output  needed  to  nig- 
ger a ffUgrifl)  In  tbe  optical 
nerve. 

Wald  went  on  to  investigate 
j and  identify  the  distinct  but 
only  slightly  different  forms 
of  retinal  that  are  sensitive  to 
red,  yellow-green  and  blue 
light  and,  working  with  Rath 
Hubbard,  showed  that  the 
rap  id  response  of  the  retina  to 
light  depends  on  the  almost 


ingfanfameons  transformation 
of  the  shape  of  the  carotenoid 
component,  retinal.  Carot- 
enoids have  an  unparalleled 
ability  to  .exist,  either  as 
straight  molecules  (the  trans 
isomers)  or  in  bent  and 
twisted  forms  (the  ds  Iso- 
mere),  Wald  found  that.  In 
visual  pigment,  retinal  exists 
as  a ds  isomer  that  is  so 
sensitive  to  light  that  the  en- 
ergy of  a single  photon 
switches  it  instantly  to  the 
treats  form.  It  is  this,  change, 
the  release  of  stored  energy: 
by  a molecular  spring,  which 
triggers  the.  response  of  the 
netinalcelL' 

Far  this  work  he  received 
the  Lasker  Award  in  1953,  foe 
Rumford  Medal  of  the  Ameri- 
can Academy  in  1959  and,  in 
1967;  a share  of  the  Nobel ' 
t Prize.  Be  went  on  to  investi- 
gate the  possibility  that  the 
phototroplc  properties  of 
plants  could  depend  an  carot- 
enoid isomer  transformation 
'and  continued  working  at 
Harvard  as  professor  emeri- 
tus until  a few  years  ago. ' 


For  tbe  last  quarter  of  a 
century  of  his  life,  apart  fiefa 
his  articulate  opposition  ltb 
war,  Wdd  became  outapokjA 
about  tbapwWenis oCdayelfe.. 
jfag  countries,  was  profoundly 
; concerned  aboot-tbe  dangers 
'of  xnidearpowoca&d  foe  ;afo 


and  tov^vea  rhifosdt  in;fe 
Invfrfttlflfttbwv  Of* 1  abuses,  iof 

’human  i^ns.  He  Served 
i,lHTesideitfvcrf.e1bmMas  investi-  ; 
.igatlng  abuses'  IzL'EL  Salvader,  j 


b When,  at  foe^time-  of  Vlk- 
gymy  Wald  debated  himself 
shroud  to  he  on  President  Nnc-- 
C enemies  list,  he  declared 
a toughness  — hfegrew  up  in 
saa  immigrant  quarter  _ &F 
Brookyln  — integrity,  vision 
mid  professional  courage 
which  served  as.  a model  lot 


Anthony  Tucker 


George  Wald,  scientist,  bom  No 
-vamber  13.  1906;  died  April  IS 
1997- - - . - . ■ 


Wish  Ruby  Wax  (44  today) 
would  malm  the  career  change' 

fthe’fl  promised  and  get  behind 
camera.  Or  keyboard:  the 
Ruby  who  wrote  about  .Cannes 
£*ybu  go  there  to»  see  where 
!.  you  are  In  the  human  food . 
f chain”)  or  the  Night  of  the  Liv- 
ing Brain-Dead  at  the  Paris 
fashion  shows  has  a seriously 
bad  attitude  to  self-crowned 
celebrity,  a Figaro  figure 
laughing  at— yet  far  survival 

compUcit  with — the  widen  - - 
regime  of  tbe  famous.  Like  all 

servants  of  those  who  con- 
sider themselves  feted  to  be 
feted,  she  knows  where  the 
truth  Is:  in  the  bedroom 
drawers,  the  bathroom  cabi- 
net and  the  Mdge  (that  hor- 
rible secret  contemporary- 

repository).  Ruby  was  em- 
braced  by  Imelda  Marcos, 
whom  she  considers  “on the 
cusp  of  eviT,  because  Rhby 
bad  been  on  the  cover  of  Hello! 
(by  the  way,  Ruby  really 
doesn’t  read  it)  and  "shot  17 
hours  trf  Imelda  in  all-10  of 
those  are  me  doing  some  seri- . 
ous  arse-kissing".  When 
hndda  finally  admitted  Ruby 
to  the  cupboard  with,  the  poet- 


Ann  Craft 


g could  see  Ruby  had  real 
.5  Lthe  core  ofwoman  and 


■4 1 rtgime-  jnst «« fhw farnishlngs 
of  Marie  Antoinette's  boudoir 


theiinthi 


somehow  explain  pre-Revolu- 
tianary  Prance.  Nobody  can 
ever  have  made  better  use 
than  Ruby  of  five  RSC  seasons 
[ playing  second  wench  and 
L third  serving-maid . 


comic  books  Cyclops  and 
Nasty  Tales.  The  latter  pub- 
lication, which  Barker  co- 
edited.  delivered  him  trem- 
bling to  the  dock  of  the  Old 
Bailey  on  an  obscenity 
charge  in  1973.  This  little- 
known  re-run  of  the  Oz 
trial  resulted  in  a majority 


He  handed  in  a 
four-frame  strip 
consisting  of  four 
horizon-lines.  The 
paper  paid  him  off 


verdict  of  not  guilty.  An 
anthology  called  Edward's 
Heave  Comics  — prepared 
daring  the  1970-1974  Con- 
servative premiership  of 
Edward  Heath,  whose  por- 
trait adorned  the  cover  — 
and  published  by  Felix  Den- 
nis is  now  a collector’s 
item. 


In  the  early  1980s  Barker 
moved  to  ComwalL  Six 
years  ago  a rumour  that  he 
had  died  was  widely  circu- 
lated; he  was  obliged  to  res- 
pond In  the  manner  of 
Mark  Twain,  and  a large 
resurrection  party  was 
thrown  for  him  at  London’s 
Groucho  Club.  There  he 
met  his  future  wife  Maggie 
Kay  ley,  with  whom  he 
settled  in  Kent. 

His  last  collection,  A Mur- 
der of  Crows,  published  by 
his  old  colleague  Richard 
Adams  In  1991,  featured 
those  anthropomorphic 
birds  — which  he  had  first 
adopted  as  a motif  20  years 
earlier  — in  a number  of 

unfortunate  rirwwnctimp»f[ 

most  of  which  they  con- 
fronted with  shy  dignity. 

“Ed  Barker  has  talent 
oozing  out  of  his  pores,” 
wrote  Dennis  in  the  book- 
let’s introduction,  .“and  the 
fact  that  he  is  not  im- 
mensely rich  and  famous 
has  always  been  something 
of  a mystery  to  me.” 


Humorists  are  not  sup- 
posed to  beamusing  in  pri- 
vate. Edward  Barker  was  a 
riotously  fknxny  man.  Refus- 
ing to  take  anything  seri- 
ously, Including  his  own 
work,  his  prospects,  his 
misfortunes  and  illnesses, 
he  was  irresistibly  good 
company.  He  failed  to  be- 
come rich  and  famous  be- 
cause he  was  entirely  lack- 
ing in  personal  vanity  or 
ambition.  Those  qualities, 
as  wmr.ii  as  bis  achieve- 
ments of  26  years  ago,  soot  > 
old  fripndB  to  bio  hospital 
bed  over  tbe  past  fortnight. 

Barker  considerately-  pro- 
vided his  own  epitaph, . 
which  hfa  many  admirers 
should  try  to  obey.  At  the  1 
endpiece  of  Edward's  Heave 
Comics  is  depicted  a tomb- 
stone. “Here  Lies  Edward,” 
is  engraved  upon  it.  “Stick 
No  Bills.” 


Nowadays,  the  sexual 
abuse  of  people  with 
learning'  difflcultiee  is 
an  accepted,  sad  fact  of  life. 
But  when  Ann  Craft,  who  has 
died, of  cancer  aged  53,  and 
her  colleague  and  friend  Hi- 
lary Brown,  organised  tbe 
first  conference  an  the  subject 
hr  London  in  1988  they  were 
indeed,  in 'the  words  of  the  | 
publication  that  ensued,  en- 
coaraging  people  in  Thinking 
The -Unthinkable. 

Their  commitment  to 
changing  policy  in  this  area.  | 
ensured  that  Thinking  The 
Unthinkable  was  swiftly  fol- 
lowed by  a staff  training  pack, 
Working  With  The  Unthink- 
able, »md  th«  twtahHiihmwrf  of 
Napsac,  the  national  organi- 
sation in  fixe  field,  of  which 
Craft  was  director. 

- Sexual  -‘abuse  was  not  the 
only-area  hi  which  she  was-a 
pioneer.  After  a degree  and 
social  : work  , qualification  Jn 
Swansea  and  -research  posts 
at  Bryn  y‘  Neuadd  Hospital, 
she  published,  with  Michael 
Craft;  the - classic  Handi- 
capped Married  Coupler.  This 
came  oat.  long  before  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  idea  that  those 
with  learning  disabilities 
might  wish  to  enjoy  perma- 
nent sexual  relationships  and 
marriage. 

Her  promotion  ofthe  rights 
of  people  with  learning  diffi- 
culties to  enjoy  appropriate 
health  and  sex  education  and 
opportunities  for  personal 
and  sexual  relationships  es- 
tablished a thoma  which  per- 
sisted throughout  her  career, 
at  Bath  and  then  Nottingham 
universities.  She  generated 
material  and  initiatives 
aimed  at  policymakers,  prac- 
titioners, carers  and  people 
who  themselves  had  learning 
disabilities. 

As  a senior  lecturer  at  Not- 
tingham she  developed  a sex 
education  programme  for 
young  people  with  learning 
disabilities,  and  the  close 


Ann  Craft;  wicked  humour 


links  she  forged  with  foe  local 
Shepherd’s  School  were,  said 
head  teacher  David  Stewart,  “ 

asupreme  example  ofthe  best 

form  of  Working  retationship 
between  tiw..  tfolwateity"  tm 
foe  wider,  community?’  '<•  • - 
. Craft’s  cancer  was  diag- 
nosed about  18  months  ago. 
.Surgery  and  therapy  fol- 
lowed. She  relished  Ink  The 
10th  wori$  congress  of  tbe 
International  Association  of 
the  Scientific  Study  of  Intel- 
lectual Disabilities  was  sched- 
uled for  Finland  last  July  and 
Craft  had  it  as  her  goal  to  be 

there.  

She  was,  triumphantly  con- 
vening and  chairing  sympo- 
sia, presenting  her  owm 
papAra  and  enjoying  Helsinki 
and  the  company  of  her  many 
international  friends  ^to- 
whom  she  personified  all  that 
was  seen  to  be  best  about 
British  people.  She  had  a 
faintly  hockey-sticks-and- 
ghls'-dorm  aura,  combined 
with  a fine  sense  of  ethics  mid 
a wicked  and,  deyastatingly 
accurate  humour  particularly 
directed  at  pomposity. 


Vbcfctyk  other  birthdays:  Sue 
krTowsmith.  professor  qf  . 
law.  University  of  Wales,  85: 
WntiamBalHie,  painter,  74; 
The  Most  Rev  Lnlgi  Barbar- 
ity Apostolic  FroNundo,  75; 
Sue  Barker,  tennis  player, 
sports  commentator,  4k  Har- 
old (Dickie)  Bird,  Test  um- 
pire, 64;  Antonio  Carlncclo, 
restaurateur,  60;  Adrian 

ColeAdirector-general,  Build- 
ing Societies  Association,  43; 
Trevor  Francis , football 
manager,  43;  Prof  Sir  John 

Horiock,  engineer,  6&  Margo 

MacDonald,  Scottish  Nation- 
alist, broadcaster,  53;  Dudley 
Moore,  actor,  pianist,  62; 
Richard  Phelps,  pentathlete, 
36;  Paloma  Picasso,  de- 
signer, 48;  Alan  Price,  rock 
singer,  bandleader,  55;  Mi- 
chel Ranxr  chef  de  cuisine,  56; 
ProfGIennTSeaborg.  chem- 
ist and  educator,  8S;Wllf  Ste- 


venson, director,  British 
Fumlnstilxrte/SO. 


Tomorrow  rs  birthdays:  An- 
gela Christian,  jazz  singer," 


, guitarist,  49;  Sebastian 
Faulks,  author,  44;  Nina 
Foch,  actress.  73;  Graeme 
Fowler,  cricketer,  40;  John 
Eliot  Gardinef,  pis  choir- 
master and  conductor  ofthe 
baroque  revivlal,  54;  Andrew 
Jaspan,  managing  director 
and  publisher,  the  Big  Issue, 
45;  Sir  Antony  Jay,  author 
and  scriptwriter,  67;  Sir  Ed- 
die Knlukundte,  impresario, 
shipowner,  65;  Jessica 
Lange,  actress,  46;  Nicholas 
Lyudhurst.  acton  36;  Ryan 
O’Neal,  actor,  56;  Rodger 
Pannone,  solicitor,  54;  Leslie 
Phillips,  actor,  73,' Sir  John 
Qnicke,  agriculturist,  75; 
Christopher  Robinson,  or- 
ganist, 61;  Peter  Snow, 
broadcaster,  59;  Jean  South- 
worth,  QC,  crown  court 
recorder,  71;  Luther  Van- 
dross,  singer,  46;  Rachel 
Whiteread,  sculptor,  34; 
Henry  Wrong,  chairman, 
European  Arts  Fovmdatian, 
67.  . 


Linda  Want 


Arm  Craft,  researcher  and 
writer,  -bom  June  5,  1943;  died 
April  13. 1997  . :* 


Letter:  Richie  Riley 


Ho  gar  Hutchinson 


Edward  Barker,  cartoonist,  bom 
May  31, 1950,  died  April  18, 1907 


Gerald  Johnson  mites:  1 was 
saddened  to  read  of  the  death 
of  my  godfather  Richie  Rfiey, 
(obituary,  April  I®  — he  was 
indeed  an  extraordinary  man 
My  mother  Pearl  and  her 
brother,  Tony,  were  co- 
founders  of  Les  Ballets 
Negres,  together  with  Richie 
RQey  and  the  company's  artis- 
tic director,  the  late  Berto 
Pasnka. 

I last  saw  Richie  just  over  a 
year  ago  at  a private  viewing 
of  same  of  his  weak.  We  had 
not  been  in  touch,  and  I was 
shocked  to  discover  that  he 
had  lost  both  legs.  That  aside, 
he  seemed  hardly  to  have 


changed  bum  the  awesome 
and  vibrant  “Unde  Richie"  of 
my  childhood. 

When  I was  about  six  years 
old,  I had  been  taken  to  the 
premiere  of  a new  ballet  m 
which  my  mother’s  character 
was  killed  on  stage  by  Ridde’s 
frightening  witch-doctor.  In  a 
tense  moment,  after  a 
thundering  dram  roll,  a young 
voice  was  heard  to  shriek: 
“Thai 'bugger  Riley  kflfari  .my 
mommy.”  Backstage,- with  the 
laughter  of  the  audience  ring- 
ing In  my  ears,  there  woe 
hugs  and  kisses  from,  a "gig- 
gling Richie  Riley,my  mother 
and  the  rest  cf  the  dancers. 


Stand  up,  be  counted  - 
watch  the  pews  empty 


and 


an  the  threshold  ofthe  Sat 
Century  as  they  are  to  the 
Labour  Party  on  the  threshold 
of  what  wm  probably  be  its 
first  spell  in  government  for 
nearly  two  decades. 

Fifteen  years  ago  Labour 

was  talking  the  langnggg  it  had 


Joanna  IfoOfttMd 


paper;  when  I visited  the  small 
town  a ample  of  weeks  later. 


MY  FATHER  turned  up 
for  Sunday  mass  at  his 
pariah  church 

recently  to  find  the  priest  gone, 
and  m his  place  an  ashen-faced 
diocesan  official.  The  official 
explained  that  the  cangrpga- 
tion  would  not  be  seeing 
Father  X again;  in  the  pub 
afterwards,  nay  father  learned 
that  the  priest  was  in  custody 


having  afield  day. 

This  is  the  ecclesiastical 
sleaze-factor,  and  it’s  every  bit 
as  to  the  Church  in- 

stitution as  its  political  coun- 
terpart is  to  the  powm-ttiat-be 
at  Westminster.  In  many  ways 
it's  more  damaging,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  it’s  cioaer  to 


Pictures  erf  the  haplesa  clerk," 
handcugedtoaprifoBoffioer. 
followed  In  that  week’s  local 


are  concerned,  pcitticians  are 
people  you  see  on  telly  and 
read  about  In  the  papers:  your 


see  in  the  flesh  every  week.  My 


I father  had  read  abom  Bishop 
Roddy  Wright  when  the  scan- 
dal over  his  mistress  tuid  love- 
child  rocked  the  Catholic 
church  last  year,  but  he  could 
put  a lot  ofit  down  to  media 

; sensation.  Not  this  time 

though.  This  drama  is  being 
played  out  in  his  own  parish, 
and  goingto  mass  may  never 
be  quite  ihe  same  again. 

Sleaze  isn’t  the  only  problem 
foe  Church  has  in  common 
with  the  political  establish- 
ment. Integrity,  standing  up 
for what  yon  believe  in,  being 
true  to  your  cause:  these  issues 
are  as  relevant  to  the  churches 


yet  it  commanded  nothing  like 
enough  popular  support  to 
form  a viable  government. 
Today  the  churches,  forcedly 
creasinglyhyourpost'Ghrls- 

tian,  secular  society  into  coali- 
tions of  oneformor  another, 
are  ina  similar  hole:  they  are 
saying  what  they  should  be 
saying.  They  are  standing  up 
for  the  poor  and  disadvan- 
taged their  founder  encour- 
aged them  to  stand  up  for,  and 
they  are  being  deserted  in  the 
pews.  And  that  makes  for  an 
uncertain  future:  a Bishop  of 
Liverpool  in  the  year 2050 win 
notbe  getting  the  headlines 
David  Sheppard  bagged  last 
week  ifhe  has  no  one  behind 


him  to  tend  weight  tetris 
words. 

The  problem,  is  that  when 
tbe  churches  say  something  . 
radical  and  polifical  they  tend 
to  alienate  a lot  of  the  people 
who  are  still  there  in  the  pews, 
white  gaining  the  admiration 
of  a whole  different  lot  who  . 
haven’t  put  a bead  round  a ’ 
church  door  since  they  wore 
christened.  Because,  strange 
though  It  seems  to  me,  there 
are  stiQ  people  who  think  that 
bishops  shouldn't  meddle  in  - 
politics.  I suppose  Ifind  it 
strange  because  Tm  a Catho- 
lic, and  when  was  there  ever  a 
time  when  Catholic  bishops 
weren’t  involved  in  politics? 
From  the  Borgias  to  Pope 
John  Paul’s  rolQ  bitha  tearing 
down  ofthe  Iron  Curtain, 
priests  have  spent  hundreds  of 
years  beavering  away  behind 
the  political  scenes,  and  are  ' 
certainly  notstcangers  to  its 
mysterious  ways. 

After  an,  the-Ghurch  is,  like  - 
the  political  world,  a gossipy 


kind  of  institution— it’s 
hardly  surprising  fiiat  these 
who  have  climbed  the  greasy 
pole  in  that  sphere  can  put  the 
same  methods  to  good  use  In 
the  world  of  political  decision- 
making. Asee  Is  a bit  like  a 
constituency,  really:  when  one 
is  up  for  re-election,  there’s  a 
good  deal  ofto-ingand  fro-lng  - 
and  digging  around  to  find  out 
who’s  suitable.  It  may  not  be 
quite  as  public  as  . a general 
election,  but  it's  canvassing 
and  campaigning  justthe  - 
same. 


SO.  given  that  Church 
and  politics  have  so 
much  In  common,  is 
there  anything  the  former  can 
learn  from  the  latter?  How  to 
deal  with  the  press  more  effec- 
tively, perhaps:  is  there  a 
Father  Mandelson  lur  king  be* 
hind  same  altarsomewhece 

wbo  could,  sharpen  up  the  . 
Image  of  anlnstitutfon  which 
looks  a bit  past  its  sell-hy  date 

fertile  MIlfftnTrinwV  AtiH 


Joanna  Moorhead  is  editor  of 
Catholic  Life  magazine 
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Co-op  injunction  foils  bid 


Saturday  Notebook 


Big  catch  that 
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Notice* 


Galileo 
forced 
tode 
its  offer 


Roger  Cowa 


THE  battle  for  con- 
trol of  theCo-opera- 
tive  movement  took 
an  extraordinary 
turn  yesterday 
when  a last  minute  Injunction 
from  the  Co-operative  Whole- 
sale Society  farced  predator 
Andrew  Regan  to  postpone 
the  launch  of  his  hostile  offer. 

The  court  move  was  the  lat- 
est development  In  a week 
which  has  seen  two  senior 
CWS  executives  suspended  for 
allegedly  forging  secret  UtiVb 
with  Galileo,  a company 
headed  by  the  8l-yiear-ald  en- 
trepreneur Andrew  Regan  and 
batked  by  offehore  investors. 

Lawyers  for  CWS  showed 
the  High  Court  photographic 
and  video  evidence  to  refute 
Hahns  by  one  of  the  execu- 
tives, Allan  Green,  that  he 
had  not  met  Mr  Regan  or  his 
fellow  director,  David  Lyons. 
The  application  for  the  in- 
junction was  also  supported: 
by  affidavits  from  senior  Co-/ 
op  executives. 

Galileo  disclosed  last  night 
that  it  had  been  about  to  pub 
iich  its  loogawaited  strategy 

for  rmlnrlring  tho  mnTti-hillitft 

pound  value  of  the  CWS.  It  had 
intended  to  make  formal  pro- 
posals for  the  conversion  of  iie 
CWS  into  a limited  mmpmy 
so  that  Galileo  could-tien 
make  an  offer  for  it 
But  Galileo  said  it  bad-oeen 
prevailed  firm  going  public 
by  the  injunction  and  “ngrets 
that  fee  members  erf  CWS  both 
individual  and  corporate  have 
for  the  time  being  been  ienled 
the  opportunity  to  cons  tier  its 
proposals  which  It  is  anfident 
would  benefit  members,  em- 
ployees, customers  an*  the  Co- 
operative movement  as  a 
whale”. . . ; ’-t.  -j  • 
Despite  the  CWS’rfdetenni- 


■*> 


Sad  times . . . for  Robert  Owen,  father  of  the  co-operative  movement,  whose  statue  stands  outside  the  hank  in  Mawrhwrfw  photograph;  don  mcphee 


nation  not  to  deal  with  Mr  Re- 
gan. he  plans  to  anneal  to 
members  to  turn  the  organi- 
sation into  a conventional 
limited  company.  To  achieve'; 
this,  he  would  need  to  enlist  j 
the  support  of  10.  members  to  | 
call  a special  general  meeting. 

IT  he  were  to  win  the  vote, 
then  the  CWS  would  be  sold 
to  Galileo,  giving  members  a 
windfall  bonus,  similar  to 
those  from  converting  insur- 
ers and  building  societies.  - 
But  before  that  were  poss- 
ible, there  would  certaioly  .be 
lengthy  legal  , tussles.  - 
The  court  order,  sought  by 


the  CWS,  which  owns  Coop 
Bank,  thp  ms  insurance  com- 
pany and  several  other 
businesses  as  well  as  its  retail 
operations,  forbids  Mr  Regan. 
Mr  Green,  Galileo  or  its 
parent  company,  Lanica, 
from  using  confidential  CWS 
Information.  It  also  requires 
them  to  disclose  all  the  Infor- 
mation they  have  and  what 
they  have  used  it  for,  and  to 
return  all  papers  to  the  CWS. 
iby  4pm  on  Tuesday. 

■ The  Co-op  insisted  last 
^ night  that  the  injunction  did 
snot  prevent  Galileo  going 
ahead  with  its  long-awaited 


offer.  A spokesman  «ddr  "The 
legal  action  we  have  taken 
does  not  stop  them  going 
ahead  with  a bid,  and  in  those 
circumstances  it  is  intriguing 
that  they  are  saying  this  at 
thin  parttmlar  timn  n 

Galileo  may  go  to  court 
next  week  In  an  effort  to  over- 
turn  the  injunction.  But 
whether  It  Is  successful  or  not 
It  is  expected  to  return  with  a 
formal  offer  for  the  whole  of 
the  CWS  in  the  next  10  days. 

Sources  suggested  the  in- 
junction was  merely  a brief 
interruption  “which  wquld 
TnnVp  no  substantial  differ- 


ence to  their  plans,  but  would 
cause  a delay  while  the  legal 
implications  were  considered. 

Meanwhile  lawyers  from 
Linklaters  and  araryimfomta 
from  KPMG  were  preparing 
to  spend  the  weekend  plough- 
ing through  confidential  doc- 
uments concerning  dpais  be- 
tween Mr  Green,  his 
colleague  David  Chambers 
and  Mr  Regan’s  companies. 

They  are  believed  to  have 
been  granted  access  by  the 
food  group  Hillsdown  to 
papers^  referring  to  the  Hob- 
son food  Company  which  was 
acquired  from  Mr  Regan  in 


1996.  Hobson  acquired  a num- 
ber of  food  manufacturing 
companies  from  CWS  in  1993 
before  Mr  Regan  sold  out  to 
Hillsdown. 

Mr  Regan’s  plans  to  attack 
the  Co-op  first  emerged  in  the 
middle  of  February.  At  that 
point  tiie  shares  of  his  Tj»nir»a 
Trust  investment  vehicle, 
which  had  soared  ahead  of 
the  news,  were  suspended  by 
the  Stock  Exchange  until  a 
formal  annmmrpmpnt  could 
be  made  Trading  is  stH  sus- 
pended but  may  resume,  once 
the  T-antea  ofikbOot,  Galileo, 
goes  public  with  Its  plans. 


Norwich  BT  lines  up 

Union  Mr  hni.i  iibiiiiIbIm 1 The  companies  est 

i that  the  Latin  America 

i l I T»UiHm>a>ganuf  ■ com  market  will  grow 

nOTC  nnn  the  current  $36 billion  j 
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Tony  May  ; 

X 

MEMBERS  of  Norwich 
Unionyesterday  voted 
overyhelmingly  in 
favour  of  phhs  to  float  the 
UK’s  third-lagest  life  insurer 
on  the  Stock!  Exchange.  It  will 
be  valued  at  about  £5  billion 
and  be  anung  Britain’s  50 
largest  cempmies. 

The  board  booked  the  cav- 
ernous Lotdon  Arena  in 
Docklands  tr  bouse  an  egm  in 
case  a large  number  of  the 
company’s  —9  million  mem- 
bers came  t>  vote  in  person. 
But  only  1^  or  so  members 
were  presat  and  seemed  al- 
most outnunbered  by  the 
staff  and  15-strong  board. 

Several  members  spoke 
passionately- in  favour  of 
retaining  the  company’s  mu- 
tual status. -Jilt  as  one,  Brian 
Reeves,  natfi,  the  decision  to 
float  had  abeady  been  taken. 

He  sai±,Tt  is  unacceptable 
and  a shan  to  hold  this  meet- 
ing after  tie  vote  has  already 
been  taker— by  post” 

His  vise  was  -underlined 
when  chdrman  George  Paul 
announce!  the  postal  poll  had 
showed  *089  per  cent  major- 
ity in  fay>or  of  the  scheme. 

After -the  meeting,  Alan 
Bridgewater,  the  chief  execu- 
tive, sad  the  meeting  had 
gone  vtfg  well-  He  was  partic- 
ularly leased  with  the  high 
numbej  65  per  cent,  of  policy 
holder?  who  had  voted  and 
said  mm  than  half  had  been, 
in  faveir  of  flotation. 

To  ihalify  tor  free  Share 
packages  worth  between  £330 
and  soo.  members  had  to 
have-  Norwich  Union  life  in- 
suraiw.  pension  or  annuity 
polic  in  force  on  October  1; 
1996,  which  still  remains  in 
forcr. 

Bt  people  with  only  motor 
or  bosehold  insurance  poll* 
ctes  permanent  health  insur- 
ano  policies  and  income  pro- 
tecton  policies  do  not  qualify 
for  fee  shares. 

Harwich  Union’s  19,000  em- 
plyees  will  also  get  160 
shades  each. 

lie  official  result  of  the 
pol-  will  not  be  announced 
ur31  Tuesday  as  votes  cast  at 
yttferday*s  meeting  must  be 
irfuded  first  A court  hear- 
ht  to  approve  the  flotation 
pms  officially  will  take  place 
a April  23. 


Nicholas  Beanteter 
Technology  Editor 

BRITISH  Telecom  and  e 
its  US  partner,  MCI, : 
are  poised  to  break: 
into  the  burgeoning: 
Spaniih-speaking  telecom, 
markets  through,  a complex' 
deal  with  Spain’s  former, 
state-owned  telecom  com-i 
pany,  Telefonica  de  Rspana.  £ 
The  key  to  yesterday's  deal 
Is  a merger  of  the  Latin  Amerj 
lean  opera  ti  ons  of  MCI  and 
Telefonica  to  form  Telefonica 
Panamericana  MCI  (TPMCI> 
which  will  co-ordinate  an 
•attack  on  the  region’s  fast 
growing  markets. 


The  companies  estimate 

1 that  the  Latin  American  tele- 
com market  will  grow  from 
the  current  $36  billion  a year 
to  more  than  mhiffinn  by 
the  end  of  the  decade. 

The  deal  is  a blow  for 
AT&T.:  the  powerful  US  tele- 
com group  which  bad  high 
hopes  of  being  Telefonica’s 
Latin  American  partner.  In 
addition,  - the  Spanish  com- 
pany has  withdrawn  from 
Unisource,  an  alliance  of 
smaller  European  telecom 
companies  with  AT&T. 

BT,  which  is  in  the  middle, 
of  a £12  frEQlon  bid  for  MO.  is 
to  cement  the  deal  by  taking  a 

2 per  cent  stake  in  Telefonica 
worth  £280  mTTUmt.  In  turn. 


Telefonica  is  to  take  a simi- 
larly valued  1 per  cent  stake 
in  the  British  group. 

Telefonica  is  the  largest 
supplier  of  telecoms  to  the 
Spanish-speaking  world,  with 
2&6mIHicm  phone  lines  in 
Spain  and  more  than  m g mil- 
lion abroad.  It  already  runs 
telecom  companies  in  Argen- 
tina, Brawl,  flhiln,  Peru  and 
Puerto  Rica 

BT  has  no  equity  interests 
in  Latin  America  but  MCI  has 
a presence  in  17  countries  in 
the  region.  Under  the  deal, 
TPMCI  wHL  sell  the  Interna- 
tional business  services  cf 
MCI  and  BT  under  the  Con- 
cert brand  name  throughout 
Latin  America. 


Telefonica  has  also  agreed 
to  merge  its  Puerto  Rican  op- 
erations with  those  of  MCI 
and  take  a stake  in  MCTs 
joint  venture  in  Mexico. 

In  Spain,  Telefonica  is  to 
sell  the  BT-MCI  business 
package  and  work  closely 
with  BTs  systems  integration 
business,  Syntegra. 

Telefonica  and  MCI  plan  to 
set  up  a fibre-based  pan- 
American  network  which  wfQ 
range  from  Alaska,  through 
Canada,  to  the  US,  Mexico 
and  into  Sooth  America. 

In  addition,  the  Spanish 
company  wiD  help  MCI  ad- 
dress the  Hispanic  commu- 
nity in  the  US,  estimated  to  he 
more  than  28  million  strong. 


MCI  is  already  the  second 
largest  carrier  of  phone  traf- 
fic between  the  US  and  Latin 
America.  A BT  spokeswoman 
said  that  the  deal  would  go 
ahead  even  in  the  unlikely 
event  of  BT*s  hid  for  MCI 
being  blocked. 

A Far  East  partner  remains 
the  last  piece  of  BTs  global 
strategy  to  be  put  in  place. 
The  group  has  said  that  NTT, 
the  Japanese  telecom  group, 
would  be  its  preferred 
partner. 

But  NTT,  the  world’s  larg- 
est telecom  company  despite 
its  concentration  on  file  Japa- 
nese market,  is  being  courted 
by  all  the  world’s  leading 
global  carriers. 


Bank  lending  at  six-year  peak 


LENDING  by  banks  rose 
by  a record  £5,551  mil- 
lion last  month  despite 
muted  rises  in  consumer  bor- 
rowing and  mortgage  ad- 
vances. V 

The  British  Bankers’ 
Association  said  the  monthly 
tocrease  was  the  biggest  since 
it  began  publishing  the  data 
six  years:  ago,  with  much: of 
the  rise  due  to  borrowing  by 
financial  firms.  - . ■ 

The  figures  supported  spec- 
ulation by  City  economists 
that  consumer  confidence  is 
weaker  than  it  was  at  foe 
start  of  the  year.  Consutoer 
credit  rose  by  £298  minion— 


well  below  the  recent 
pinnfhiy  average  increase  of 
£433  millian  and  a stark  con- 
trast to  February’s  record 
leap  cf  more  than  £500  mil- 
lion. The  BBA  described  the 
increase  as  “noticeably  more 
muted  than  oflate”. 

Mortgage  lending  by  the 
biggest  banks  remained  buoy- 
ant, however.  The  March  in- 
crease of  £755  million  was 
down  on  the  previous  month 
hut  above  the  recent  average. 

Tiin  Sweeney,  director-gen- 
eral of  the  BBA.  said:  “The 
rise  in  lending  to  the  personal 
sector  remained  over  the 
£1  billion  mark  but  was  not  as 
strong  as  the  record  February 
figure." 

Lending  to  the  financial 


sector  soared  by  a record 
£1,749  million. 

The  Building  Societies 
Association  said  the  housing 
recovery  was  still  in  good 
health,  with  net  advances  up 
by  44  per  cent  — the  sort  cf 
growth  lenders  expect  at  that 
time  of  year. 

On  a seasonally  adjusted 
basis,  however,  the  £995  mil- 
lion net  advances  were  lower 
than  at  the  same  time  in  1996, 
suggesting  that  the  bousing 
market  would  stDl  be  vulner- 
able to  a post-election  rise  in 
: official  interest  rates, 
i Adrian  Coles,  director-gen- 
eral of  the  BSA,  said;  The 
, recovery  remains  moderate. 
There  are  also  indications 
that  house  prices  have  been 


rising  and  encouraging  more 
sellers  into  the  market  These 
growing  signs  of  health  in  the 
housing  Tnarkpt  are  increas- 
ing the  prospects  for  the  sus- 
tainable growth  in  lending. 
! transactions  and  prices  to 
continue  throughout  1997.” 

The  mortgage  and  bank 
lending  data  contributed  to 
the  monthly  money  supply  fig- 
ures (M4)  published  yesterday 
by  the  Bank  of  England.  The 
Bank  said  M4  rose  l per  cent 
in  March,  taking  the  annual 
increase  to  119  per  cent 

Although  the  growth  rate 
suggested  inflationary  pres- 
sure, the  apparent  slowdown 
in  tire  consumer  and  mort- 
gage sectors  would  deter 
price  rises,  analysts  said. 


Second  waning  this  year  knocks  Exchange  unveils  plan  to 
Chemring  shares  down  a third  end  FTSE 100  deal  delays 


Ian  King  I 

/■VHEMRING,  wMch 

Onakes  lifejackets,  $nt> 
decoys  and  distress 
ffeiyg.  lost  over  a third  of 
Its  market  value  yesntday 
after  issuing  its  second 
profits  warning  of  1991. 

■ Shares  in  Chemring  tum- 
bled 60p  to  125p  after  the 

group  said  It-  had  been  hit 

by  tzudbag  difflciiitiefc  in  its 
protective  clothing  division 
and  warned  it  woul  lose 
£2  million  during  flu  first 
half  of  the  financial  y<  hr. 

Chemring  blaming  com- 
mercial reasons”  for  clos- 
ing its  firework  opera  Lon. 

The  company,  whic  i has 
also  been  hit  by  1 lUng 


orders  for  distress  flares 
from  the  British  and  US  ar- 
mies, has  embarked  on  a 
radical  restrnctnrtng  that 
will  result  in  around  140  of 
the  l^OO-etrong  workforce 
losing  their  jobs.  ■ 

But  Sir  William  Barlow, 
who  recently  became  mm- 
execntlve  chairman,  mats-' 
ted  the  company  was  now 
on  a firm  footing  and  would 
return  to  profitability  dur- 
ing the  second  half- 
SIr  WHHam  said  Chem- 
ring had  been  forced  into 
putting  out  two  profits 
warnings  this  year  because 
at  the  time  of  the  first 
warning,  in  February,  it 
had  still  beat  expecting 
more  orders  on  the  protec- 
tive clothing  side. 


JidlaHwch 

THE  Stock  Exchange  yes- 
terday announced  propos- 
als designed  to  ensure  details 
of  all  deals  in  FTSE  too  shares 
are  available  immediately  to 
all  market  users.  The  rules 
ghnnid  result  in  tighter  share 
price  spreads  for  small  Inves- 
tors. 

Details  of  “block"  trades, 
inrhuting  the  prices  involved, 
can  take  up  to  five  days  to  be 
made  public  at  present 
These  deals  account  for 
only  3 per  cent  cf  stock  mar- 
ket trades  by  volume  but 
about  a quarter  in  terms  of 
value. 

The  delay  in  publishing  de- 
tails means  the  prices  quoted 


for  shares  may  not  reflect  the 
latest  market  activity. 

Market-makers  have  fought 
hard  to  prevent  the  rule 
rhangw,  which  will  allow  in- 
vestors and  Intermediaries  to 
he  better  Informed  about 
what  is  going  on  In  the 
market 

Foreign  institutions  are  es- 
pecially likely  to  welcome  the 
changg.  “it  i$  a refinement  of 
I the  US  system,”  said  Richard 
Kilsby,  director  of  market  ser- 
vices at  the  Stock  Exchange. 
“It  should  be  the  best  in  the 
world.  Private  investors  may 
notice  some  price  improve- 
ments.” 

The  exchange  Is  also  de- 
manding that  details  of  deals 
being  worked  on,  but  not  yet 
completed,  be  made  public.  i 


Deutsche  Bank 
tugs  reins  on 
subsidiary 

Lisa  Buckingham 

Deutsche  Bank  is  plan- 
ning to  strengthen  man- 
agement of  the  unit  trust 
business  run  by  its  London 
subsidiary,  Morgan  Grenfell, 
following  the  scandal  in 
which  Peter  Young  was  found 
to  have  broken  rules  by  di- 
verting funds  into  a web  of  i 
t.iiTAmhniirg  companies. 

A spokesman  for  Deutsche 
Morgan  Grenfell  denied  the 
move  meant  a fresh  layer  of 
supervision  was  being  im- 
posed from  Frankfort  but  did 
admit  that  a German  man- 
ager might  Join  tiie  London 
operation  to  strengthen  man- 

agejnect- 

Observers  said,  however, 
that  the  prospect  of  someone 
from  bead  office  being  para- 
chuted in  suggested  a lack  of 
confidence  in  the  London  op- 
eration. 

In  another  effort  to  bolster 
retail  fund  management, 
MG  AM's  administration  busi- 
ness in  Dublin  is  to  come 
under  the  direct  control  of 
Frankfurt 

The  unit  trust  business  ac- 
counts for  about  £3  billion  of 
MGAMs  £70  billion  portfolio 
and  the  company  has  admit- 
ted there  are  signs  that  busi- 
ness has  been  damaged  by  the 
Young  scandal  as  well  as  the 
departure  of  self-styled  “star 
fond  manager"  Nicola  Hot- 
lick,  who  was  accused  of  try- 
ing to  defect  to  a rival 
Robert  Smith,  chief  execu- 
tive of  MGAM,  said  the  flow 
of  new  business  had  slowed  to 
£1.6  billion  since  September, 
when  the  Young  affair  sur- 
faced. 


Edited  by 

PETER  Boafleld  and  his 
fellow  BT  executives 
have  lost  no  time  since 
British  shareholders  gave 
their  approval,  despite  some 
reservations  on  the  gover- 
nance front,  to  the  BT-MCI 
merger. 

Having  locked  up  Portugal 
Telecom  earlier  this  week, 
BT-MCI  (or  Concert,  as  we 
will  have  to  call  it)  has  now 
aligned  itself  with  Telefonica 
de  BqwTw  through  an  ex- 
change of  share  stakes  worth 
£280  million  on  each  side. 

The  significance  of  BTs 
conquest  ctf  the  Iberian  penin- 
sula is  that  not  only  has  it 
edged  out  its  main  European 
competitors,  Brussels  regula- 
tors notwithstanding,  but  it 
also  has  built  itself  an  impor- 
tant telecoms  bridge  to  Latin 
America,  which  in  the  late 
1990s  is  seen  as  the  most 
promising  of  the  emerging 
markets,  as  evidenced  by 
recent  expansions  there  by 
HSBC  and  Lloyds  Bank. 

As  Mpcnms  markets  open 
up  around  the  world  — after 
decades  of  tight  controls  and 
government  ownership  — BT 
is  determined  to  stay  ahead  of 
Its  rivals  Global  One  (involv- 
ing France  Telecom,  Deutsche 
Telekom  and  Sprint)  and 
AT&T.  Certainly,  the  combi- 
nation of  the  marketing  KkuiR 
of  MCI,  a post-AT&T  late- 
comer to  the  industry,  mui 
the  strong  financial  base  of 

BT  Rhnnlri  enable  Concert  tO 

he  the  global  leader. 

How  much  easier  it  would 
have  been  had  BT  been  more 
patient  and  generous  in  its 
negotiations  with  Cable  & 
Wireless.  With  Dick  Brown 
leading  from  the  front  as  rhipf 
executive,  through  his  cable 
iteais  he  haa  quickly  demon- 
strated how  valuable  a prop- 
erty C&W  is.  It  has  a head 
start  in  most  global  markets, 
Aram  the  Americas  (it  is  the 
top  player  in  the  Caribbean 
region)  to  the  Middle  East 
(where  it  has  a valuable  stake 
in  Bezeq)  and  the  Far  East 
Mr  Brown  is  currently 
seeking  to  leverage  C&Ws 
jewel,  Hong  Kong  Telecom, 
one  of  the  most  advanced  digi- 
tal telecoms  systems  in  the 
world,  into  Beijing,  working 
against  the  deadlines  of  its  fi- 
nancial results  next  month 
and  the  handover  of  Hong 
Kong  to  China  on  June  30. 
This  would  certainly  secure 
C&Ws  position  as  the  global 
telecoms  company  to  watch: 
but  even  without  that  it 
remains  for  BT  the  big  catch 
which  should  never  have 
been  allowed  to  slip  away. 


Safely  first 

BY  ALL  accounts,  the 
fine  levied  by  Phillip 
Thorpe  of  Imro  on  Mor- 
gan Grenfell  Asset  Manage- 
ment over  the  Peter  Young  af- 
fair is  proving  a salutary 
lesson  for  the  unit  trust  in- 
dustry. Whereas  investment 
trusts,  as  directly  quoted  com- 
panies, generally  have  a good 
sprinkling  of  independent  di- 
rectors sitting  on  their 
boards,  the  average  unit  trust 
board  is  most  likely  to  be 
made  up  of  the  senior  sales 
team  and  rarely  has  non-exec- 
utives around  the  table. 

This  has  led  at  least  one 
fond  management  group  with 
a retail  arm  to  review  all  of 


its  arrangements  with  the 
main  audit  committee  in  an 
attempt  to  tighten  up  proce- 
dures. In  the  view  cf  this  fond 
manager,  the  trustees,  al- 
though they  collect  fat  fees 
(£377,000  In  the  case  of  Gen- 
eral Accident  at  the  MGAM 
European  trusts),  do  little  to 

justify  such  payment.  The 
most  that  can  be  expected  is 
the  odd  informal  meeting 
with  the  managers,  who  will 
mare  than  likely  explain  that 
the  reason  the  funds  look  a 
little  top-heavy  with  un- 
quoted stocks  (as  was  the  case 
in  the  MGAM  European 
funds)  is  that  several  of  these 
companies  will  be  coming  to 
the  market  soon. 

What  should  the  owners  of 
unit  trust  companies  do  to  en- 
sure that  savers  are  not  put  at 
risk?  first,  they  need  to  make 
sure  that  the  trustees  sweat 
for  their  money.  By  all  ac- 
counts, the  quality  of  work 
done  by  trustees  is  cursory 
and  easily  circumvented  by 
less-than-scrupulous  fund 
managers. 

Second,  the  owners  of  the 
unit  trust  companies  need  to 
demonstrate  that  there  Is 
some  higher  independent  au- 
thority watching  what  is  go- 
ing on.  If  this  is  not  practical 
at  each  unit  trust,  because 
there  are  so  many,  then  there 
is  a need  to  establish  a panel 
of  independent  directors 
somewhere  above  the  Individ- 
ual boards  to  whom  the  trust- 
ees and  auditors  report  di- 
rectly. TUs  board  should  also 
he  responsible  for  establish- 
ing risk-management  models. 

A reasonably  rigorous  pro- 
cess should  cut  the  risks  of 
another  MGAM  occurring. 
But  It  does  not  rule  out  the 
necessity  for  unit  trusts  and 
other  fund  management  out- 
fits to  ensure  they  are  backed 
by  sufficient  capital  to  guar- 
antee against  a MGAM-scale 
disaster. 


Regan  setback 


THE  CWS  and  its  adviser, 
SBC  Warburg,  have 
bought  themselves  some- 
time with  an  American-style 
injunction  designed  to  force 
Andrew  Regan,  his  associate 
David  Lyons  and  suspended 
Co-op  executive  Allan  Green 
to  come  clean  as  to  what  they 
know  about  the  internal 
workings  of  the  group  and 
when  they  knew  it  But  there 
is  no  point  in  Coop  chief  ex- 
ecutive Graham  Melmoth  — 
as  he  looks  across  a horizon 
of  vanishing  mutuals,  from 
Norwich  Union  to  Affiance  & 
Leicester  — believing  he  can 
keep  the  Rochdale  citadel 
from  being  stormed.  The 
work  which  Warburgs  is 
doing  is  no  doubt  as  much 
about  realising  best  prices  for 
members  as  defending 
against  invaders. 

Whatever  occurs,  Mr  Re- 
gan’s temporarily  aborted 
£U  billion  cash  offer  to  the 
300.000  members  of  the  CWS 
looks  hopelessly  inadequate. 
The  CWS  may  not  appear  that 
profitable:  but  this  has  never 
been  its  main  objective.  What 
it  is,  however,  is  asset-rich. 
By  some  accounts,  the  insur- 
ance company  CIS  could  be 
worth  £3  billion  in  a booming 
market  for  financial  assets; 
the  highly  regarded  bank  up- 
wards of  £500  million.  Then 
there  are  tiie  huge  landhold- 
ings, the  funeral  parlours  and 
much  else  to  take  into 
account 

The  financial  services  com- 
panies should  never  be 
allowed  to  fall  into  Mr  Re- 
gan's hands,  even  on  a short- 
term basis.  The  authorities, 
quite  rightly,  are  not  too  keen 
on  offshore  outfits,  with  little 
track  record,  owning  chunks 
of  an  industry  which  is  so 
critical  to  the  financial  secu- 
rity of  the  individual 


New  Zealand  dairy 
executives  arrested 


Charlotte  Denny 

SIX  senior  executives  of  the 
New  Zealand  Dairy  Board 
have  been  arrested  by  Cus- 
toms and  Excise  officers  on 
charges  of  evading  European 
Union  tariffs  on  hundreds  of 
tonnes  of  Anchor  butter. 

The  UK-based  executives, 
from  two  subsidiary  compa- 
nies of  the  dairy  board.  An- 
chor Foods  and  Mflk  Products 
Holdings,  were  charged  in  (he 
city  magistrates  court  on 
Thursday  and  released  on 
ban 

The  charges  relate  to  duty 
on  butter  imported  in  excess 
of  New  Zealand’s  annual  EU 
quota  cf  76,000  tonnes  which 
attracts  a reduced  tariff  rate 
of  £700  per  frame  instead  of 
£2,000.  The  amount  of  unpaid 
duty  is  alleged  to  be  about  i 
£5  million. 

Customs  and  Excise  said 
yesterday  that  an  investiga- 
tion had  been  going  on  for 
months  into  shipments  In 
1995  and  1996.  Officials  had 
questioned  and  cautioned  the 
same  executives  in  November 
last  year  In  connection  with 
the  case. 


In  a statement  released  In 
Wellington  yesterday,  dairy 
board  chairman  Sir  Dryden 
Spring  said  the  board  was  en- 
tirely satisfied  that  the  execu- 
tives were  innocent 

Sir  Dryden  said  the  Board 
had  been  co-operating  fully 

with  Customs  and  Excise 
over  the  matter  and  described 
the  arrests  as  “outrageous”. 

“It  is  well  known  in  the  in- 
ternational dairy  trade  that 
New  Zealand  has  experienced 
difficulties  with  the  importa- 
tion of  butter  Into  the  EU 
following  the  increased  quota 

in  mid-1995  made  possible  by 
the  Gatt  agreement,”  he 
added. 

New  Zealand  Is  taking  a 
case  against  the  European 
Union  to  the  World  Tirade 
Organisation  after  the  EU 
ruled  last  year  that  “spread- 
able”  butter  was  not  eligible 
for  reduced  duties. 

“Coming  on  top  of  the  ex- 
clusion of  spreadable  butter 
from  the  quota,  we  find  it 
hard  to  accept  that  this  sud- 
den and  Draconian  action 
was  not  motivated  by  a de- 
sire to  restrict  trade  by  non- 
tariff  means,”  Sir  Dryden 
said. 
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Blue 
money 
rises  to 
the  top 


RICHARD  THOMAS  and  NICHOLAS  WHITTAKER  find  the  Rich  List  testimony  to  the  enduring  profitaBI 


IT  IS  3.30pm  in  what 
should  he  a sleepy  Lon- 
don pub,  and  30  men  are 
thronging  the  main  bar, 
drinking  at  a brisk  pace. 
The  attention  of  the  di- 
verse group  — which  includes 
pin-striped  City  types  and 
construction  shut  workers  — 
is  suddenly  diverted  to  the 
end  of  the  room. 

A burly  gentleman  uses  an 
unnecessary  microphone:  ‘1 
know  you’re  not  here  for  the 
music,  so  here  she  is  . . . the 
gorgeous,  and  lovely,  Clau- 
dia.” The  gorgeous,  as  well  as 
lovely,  Claudia  then  mounts  a 
DIY  stage  at  the  end  of  the  bar 
and  takes  most  of  ber  clothes 
off.  She  leaves  on  some  knee- 
length  black  boots. 

Claudia’s  choice  of  music 
kicks  off  with  the  inescapable 
Things  Can  Only  Get  Better 
by  D:REAM  — a subliminal 
message  from  Mandelson?  — 
and  concludes  with  the 
equally  appropriate  Every 
Time  You  Go  Away,  You  Take 
a Piece  of  Me  With  You,  by 
Paul  Young. 

At  the  end  of  Claudia’s  set 
her  colleague  Mariana  tours 
the  bar  with  a pint  mug,  col- 
lecting cash  from  the  punters. 
A £1  coin  seems  to  be  the  go- 
ing rate.  “That’s  their 
wages."  explains  Bob  from  be- 
hind the  bar,  “On  a good  day 
they  can  make  maybe  a oner 
[£100]."  Claudia  disagrees: 
“No,  it  is  not  so  much  as  that, 
no.  I wish.” 

Here,  nonetheless,  Is  the 


“blue  pound”  in  action,  with 
pubs,  retailers  and  publishers 
flashing  in  on  mala  sexual 
appetites  in  a manner  as  old  : 
as  history-  The  beer  in  The  ! 
Griffin  Is  the  same  price  as  in  i 
the  other  (empty)  bar,  says  I 
Bob.  "But  we  sen  alot  more  of ; 
it”  Without  the  attractions  of 
Claudia  and  Mariana  there 
might  be  two  or  three  deter- 
mined customers,  he  reckons. 

In  the  aftermath  of  the 
politically-correct  early  1990s, 
the  power  of  the  Mue  pound  is 
In  mil  rebound.  Pub  strip- 
pers, once  thought  to  have 
been  consigned  to  the  1960s 
and  1970s,  are  acceptable 
again.  Men  who  would  not 
dream  of  reaching  for  the  top 
shelf  — or,  at  least  not  in 
public  view  — happily  pick 
up  the  “new  lad”  titles  of 
FHM  and  Loaded.  From  there 
it  is  a short  step  to  the  safler- 
pora  titles. 

The  new,  more  confident, 
masculinity  is  underlined 
when  Claudia  leaves  the 
stage.  A white  screen  drops 
down,  and  the  next  thing  the 
assembled  clients  learn  is 
that  British  golfer  David  Car- 
ter is  one  over  par  in  the 
Cannes  open.  Sky  Sports  is 
sandwiched  between  the 
strippers. 

Although  the  level  of  accep- 
tance of  legitimised  voyeur- 
ism Is  new,  the  money  to  be 
made  from  it  Is  not  Although 
it  is  rare  to  see  someone  buy  a 
top-shelf  magazine  — WH 
Smith  has  now  withdrawn  all 


top-shelf  titles  because  of  | 
sluggish  sales  — millions  are 
paying  up,  as  the  pom  kings 
know  only  too  well 

The  Sunday  Times  annual 
survey  of  the  UK’s  wealthiest 
1000  — now  anappQy  titled 
The  Rich  List  — is  always 
sure  to  contain  two  or  three 
pom  barons  amongst  the 
royals,  retailers  and  mflk  car- 
ton magnates.  This  year,  Paul 
Raymond,  Soho's  glamour 
ringmaster  — who  is  sand' 
wiched  between  two  knights 
of  the  realm  at  number  43  — 
Is  thought  to  be  worth 
£350  million. 

Just  above  Mr  Raymond  is 
Sir  Donald  Gosling,  who 
makes  his  money  from  NCP 
car  parks;  Just  below  is  Sir 
Cameron  Mackintosh,  al- 
though even  his  wealth  Is 
part-based  on  takings  from 
Miss  Saigon,  which  features 
the  travails  of  a “good-time 
gill 

The  Gold  brothers,  David 
and  Ralph,  are  worth 
£230  million  and  David  Sulli- 
van — with  whom  the  Golds 
jointly  own  the  Sport  news- 
paper titles  — has  a price  tag 
of  about  £200  million.  Not 
only  rich,  but  all  comfortably 
within  the  top  hundred. 

The  wealth  bag  not  all  come 
from  publishing  magazines, 
of  course.  Britain’s  poroo- 
crats  have  long  since  dxversi 
fled  into  other  fields  — prop- 
erty, racehorses,  football 
dubs,  satellite  TV  — but  any 
review  of  Britain's  blue  econ-  [ 


omy  has  to  begin  with  a look 
at  the  top-shelf  titles  which 
provide  enough  seed  capital 
to  start  building  business  on' 
plres. 

Round  the  comer  from  The 


led  offerings,  each  fQling  a 
different  niche  in  the  male 


pysche:  Big  Boobs,  Asian 
Babes,  Long  Legs.  Combined 
sales  of  Britain's  top  ten  pom 
titles  nudge  two  million 
copies  a month,  bringing  in 
annual  domestic  sales  of  some 


£45  million. 


IX  of  the  best-sell 


mg  ten  are  Paul 
Raymond  publica- 
tions, including 
the  top  two.  Es- 
cort, in  pole  posi- 
tion, sells  365,000  copies  a 
month  at  £1.40.  In  second 


place,  the  more  up-market 
Mayfair,  priced  at  £1.95, 
clocks  up  monthly  sales  of 
more  than  295,000. 

Respectable  sales  by  any 
standard,  they  are  out- 
stripped only  by  the  estab- 
lished female  market— Wom- 


an, Woman’s  Own,  and 
Women’s  Weekly  — which 
up  to  5 million  a week, 
and  hold  their  own  against 
girl  power”  titles  such  as 
Cosmopolitan  and  Company. 
For  delivering  male  readers 
and  advertising  targets  they 
have  no  real  competition,  out 
selling  Loaded,  FHM,  Esquire 
and  GQ  by  two  to  one. 


Girlie  maga 

Magedne  Owner  MantMysato* 
v w w- 

Escort  PR P 

Mayfair  prp 

naata  Galaxy 

Men  Only  PRP 
CM*  PRP 

Part'd*  Soktoar  j iso,ooo 


Cora  prise;  & 


Mawawwrld  PRP 


Ko*m  . Galaxy 


sis* 


titles,  there  are  a dutch  of 
even  more  closely-targeted 
publications,  available  only 

In  dndtnatm!  S8X  shops.  Which 
probably  make  around 
£30  million  a year.  David  Sul 
livan  has  a near-monopoly  In 


this  downstairs  market 


Some  blue  pounds  are  also 
earned  overseas:  combined 


export  sales  of  Britain's  top- 
shelfters  are  around  £22  mil- 


lion, mostly  to  Europe  and 
such,  ex-pat  countries  as 
South  Africa  and  Australia. 

Even  so,-  British  porn 
barons  look  modest  players 
compared  with  Playboy's 
Hugh  Hefner  — whose  bunny 
symbol  is  a global  marketing 
pun  — as  well  as  with  Pent- 
house’s Bob  Gucdane,  Larry 
Flynt  and  A1  Goldstein. 
Monthly  sales  iff  Playboy  and 
Penthouse  nudge  three  and  a 
half  minion  and  two  and  a 


quarter  million  respectively 
in  the  US  alone.  Overseas 


sales  double  these  figures. 

In  the  UK,  the  big  players 
have  adopted  different  ap- 
proaches to  diversifying  be- 
yond their  core  market  Gal- 
axy, the  Essex-based 
pornographer  which  pub 
fishes  Fiesta,  has  dabbled 
with  gardening  and  video 
tftip*,  while  Docklands-hased 


Northern  & Shell  currently 
publishes  OKI  and  has 
launched  the  Fantasy  Chan- 
nel. Both  tried  pornographic 
titles  for  women  and  felled. 


Paul  Raymond  owns  large 
chunks  of  the  Soho  property 
market,  with  assets  approach- 
ing £50  million. 

David  Sullivan  and  the 


of  Birmingham  City  FC, 
worth  about  £20  million:  blue 
pounds  backing  the  Blue®.  3a- 
quefine  Gold  has  turned  the 
once-moribund  Ann 


Summers  lingerie  brand  into 
a £17.5  mfflion-a-year  busi- 
ness, more  than  matching 
profits  from  jhesr  father's  and 
unde’s  publishing  side. 

Add  oh  the  vast  profits 
skimmed  off  premium-rate 
phone  numbers,  the  brisk 
trade  in  "marital  aids”,  pirate 
video  sales  and  prostitution, 
and  It  Is  clear  Hum  pom  is  an 
Integral  part  of  Britain’s  com- 
mercial life.  The  main  five 


Small  ads  tn  Razzfe,  Escort 
and  Club  offer  readers  a vari- 

.sized  typesetters  and  film  pro- 
cesses all  over  foe  country. 

ety  of  products  and  services 
— everything  from  process^ 
lug  bedroom  snaps  to  selling 
videos  of,  well-oiled  hunks. 

And  pubs,  of  course.  Ironi- 
caDyi  given  its  often  secret 
fa™,  the  sex  Industry  is  per- 
haps, the  freest  market  of  afi. 

The  addresses  may  surprise 
not  grubby  inner-city  areas, 
but  leafy  suburbs  and  genteel 
resorts.  The  epicentres  of 

Every  need  is  catered  for,  cu* 
tamers  know  what  they  aite 
baying  and  supply  is  highfy 

Sensitive  tO  demand  If  pubst' 

Britain’s  pom  trade  are 
places  as  Frinton, 
and  Halifax. 


Dozens  of  companies  ha' 


need  strippers,  young  women 
in  need  of  money  can  always 
be  found. 


The  informal  payment  sys- 
tem in:  The  Griffin-  ensures 


side  enoughr  her-  -mug  is 
ftdnr.  The  obligatory  gentle- 
mal  in  a mac  even-pigs  a note 
in  fa- Mariana. 

Ah  everyone  la  happy,  or 
at  least  appears  tube.  Claudia 
sayaS ' “It’s  not  bad,  you 
knowr  And  one-of  the  female 
bamuids,  busy  .collecting 
gfess&  is  unphased  by  the 
Qndaie;  “T  don’t  mind  It  at 
afi,”  si?  says.  "At  least  Its 
busieiytorou  just  get  used  to 


tt.”  ' 
Nichol 


Whittaker  is  the 


Trade,  pkbdshed  in  Way  by 

years,  to  medium-  j cfia’s  scruples  and  strips  bare:  | OpUancz\t£9.99. 
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Across  ’ 

1 It  causes  rough  weather  — 
and  loss  of  trade  (1 0) 

7 Throw  overboard  (8) 

3 Thought  (4) 

'9  Auction  (4) 

10  Property — of  the  upper 
dass?(7) 

12  Light  sausage,  served  in 
roll  (11) 

14  liregularity  (7) 

15  Courage — needed  by. 

chickens  (4) 

19  Abkiw  — on  the  wrist?  (4) 


Person  s magnetic  chant) 
($  ' 
Frothy  coffee  (10)  ‘ 


Kneecap.(7) 

Facile  (4) 

Voluptuous  (8) 

Oxford  college  — window 
(5) 

Rankle  (63 

Male  Jew’s  headgear  (8) 

1^  Mould  — mushroom  etc  (6) 


■ 13  End  stations  ( 
*15  Sicilian  secret  »> 
V Musical  time  < ; 
*18  ..Body  powder  I) 


tt  stuck?  erf  oirr  solutions  Bra  on  oeoi  Baa  ms.  Calls  cost  50p  permtoute  atafi  times.  Service 
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On  the  night  of  May  t 
champagne  will  be  a 
campaigner’s  best  friend. 
Clare  Longrigg  and 
Paul  Kelso  on  where  the 
winners  and  losers  will 
elect  to  have  a good  time 

Ligfor 

victory 


Late  on  Thursday  evening, 
as  John  Major  fielded 

questions  from  a hafflari 
BBC  audience  anxious  to 
know  exactly  where  he 
stood  on  Europe,  another  major 
event  in  the  election  campaign  was 
getting  underway  in  Hampstead, 
north  London. 

With  just  a fortnight  to  go  until 
polling  day  Peter  Stoddart,  editor 
of  the  Times,  was  hosting  the  first 
cocktail  party  of  the  election  sea- 
son. Among  the  guests  exchanging 
campaign  gossip  over  the  pink 
champagne  in  a marquee  in  his 
garden  were  Lord  Ttebbit.  authors 
Salman  Rushdie  end  John  Mor- 
flmei;  publisher  Carmen  fiaiiii, 
Bob  Worcester  the  managing 
director  of  Mori  (the  only  one  who 
has  seen  any  real  action  so  far), 
and  Tory  Eurosceptic- in -chief  Bill 
Cash  MR  Peter  Mandelson  was 
there,  looking  relaxed,  though  he 
foreswore  the  champagne,  having 
given  up  alcohol  untH  Mgy  2. 

While  the  Prime  Minister’s 
extraordinary  idea  for  unity 
marked  the  beginning  of  the  cam- 
paign-proper; for  seasoned  party- 
goers,  Stoddarfs  bash  was  a 
not-sodry-run  for  election  night, 
when  making  sure  you’re  at  the 
right  party  can  be  as  difficult  as 
keeping  up  with  the  results. 

It  is  often  at  the  election  night 
party  that  the  bottled-up  emotions 
of  the  campaign  come  flooding 
out  In  1992,  Basildon  was  the 
defining  moment  when  Labour 
realised  their  hopes  were  dashed 
and  a flabbergasted  Tory  party 
began  to  fed  that  it  might  have 
won  against  the  odds. 

The  Basfldon  result  came  early 
enough  to  spoil  the  party  for  many 
Labour  supporters,  who  abandoned 


their  unopened  bottles  of  cham- 
pagne and  went  sorrowfliHy  home. 
For  the  Tories,  the  part)*  had  hardly 
begun,  and  tire  cheers  that  accom- 
panied Chris  Patten's  defeat  in  Bath 
rally  momentarily  spoiled  their  fun. 

In  two  weeks'  time,  emotions  are 
also  likely  to  be  running  high. 
Arguably  the  spectacle  at  parties 
across  the  country  could  mark  the 
most  — dare  one  suggest  the  only? 
— dramatic  moment  in  a singu- 
larly lacklustre  campaign. 

“Perhaps  then  people  will  begin 
to  tell  the  truth,  and  how  refresh- 
ing that  would  be.”  says  Andrew 
Neil.  "The  Tory  right  may  speak 
their  mind  openly  that  the  cam- 
paign should  have  been  fought  on 
an  openly  Eurosceptic  ticket,  and 
the  Labour  left  bemoan  how  social- 
ism has  been  sold  down  the  riven” 

So,  at  last,  election  night  parties 
promise  same  veritas.  At  their 
most  lavish,  they  can  be 
grotesquely  defiantly  prodigal.  In 
1987,  Sir  James  Goldsmith  staged 
an  extravaganza  in  the  grounds  of 
Cliveden  on  the  occasion  of  Mrs 
Thatcher’s  triumphant  third  vic- 
ton  A suitable  setting,  perhaps, 
bearing  in  mind  the  estate's  his- 
tory of  debauchery  Not  only  was  a 
band  flown  In  especially  from  New 
Orleans,  but  a New  Orleans-style 
house  was  built  on  the  lawn  to 
accommodate  it 

In  the  presence  or  the  guest  of 
honour;  Rupert  Murdoch,  a feast 
was  served  from  the  banqueting 
hall  with  the  main  course  of  fish 
stacked  six  feet  high.  “It  was  an 
unbelievable  display  of  conspicu- 
ous consumption,”  Neil  recalls.  “I 
remember  thinking,  Thank  God 
I’ve  already  voted  — this  is  enough 
to  drive  anybody  Into  the  hands  of 
Labour*.  " Ipage 14 
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Pat  Hargreaves 

National  Savings 

*<Yes  , Mr  Thorpe.  As  Long 

AS  YOUR  APPLICATION  REACHES 
US  BY  30  APRILyour  new  Premium 
Bonds,  as  well  as  any  you  currently 
hold,  will  take  part  in  theJune  prize 
draw. That's  when  the  number  of 
monthly'  prizes  goes  up  from  the 
current  350,000  to  over  430,000  prizes 
worth  more  than  £32  million-  All  the 
prizes  are  tax-free  including  the 
£t  million  jackpot  and,  of  course,  you 
can  get  your  money  back  at  any  time. 

Buy  now  using  the  coupon  in 
Jobs  and  Money  making  sure  that  it 
reaches  us  by  30  April  if  you 
want  your  Premium  Bond*  to  take 
part  in  the  June  prize  draw. 

Or  for  a full  guide  to  Premium  Bonds 
freecall  0500  500  ooo,: 

24  hours  a day,  7 days  a week." 
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Quiz  answers 

1. EUriek. 

2.  A Labour  Party  political  broadcast 
Fwnot  VWntenwwmw  la  tha  Kennel  Ctut> 
nameof  Rtzthabuftdog. 

3.  Tha  Royal  Automobile  Club  (RAC), 
which  dropped  tha  crown  from  Its  logo. 

4.  The  Duchess  of  \torfc,  in  her  first  naws- 


paper  column.  She  caHod  Argentine  her 
'second  home'  and  wrote  of  her  sadness 
at  the  death  of  her  stepfather  Hector  Bar- 
rentes. 

5.  (a)  Tie  Natural  Law  Party  It  aisa 
promised  to  establish  ‘heaven  or  earth* 
and  guarantee  worid  pence  through  a 
"prevention  wing*  of  yoflte  (Here. 

6.  Screaming  Laid  Sutch.  who  has  with- 
drawn from  the  (Motion  to  look  after  hte 

ailing  mother.  Sutch,  who  heads  the  Mon- 
«ar  Raving  Loony  Party  tar  Insan- 

ity: You  Knew  tt  Makes  Seme"),  is 
Britain  ti  longest-serving  political  leader 

7.  types  of  butterfly:  they  have  appeared  a 
month  eariier  than  Usual  because  of  the 
warm  weather. 

B.  I4lb  3og— the  weight  of  01  average 
taur-month-old  end  one  of  the  heaviest 
bablea  ever  bom  fti  BrtUn. 

?■ T^Spica  GMs.  whose  record  company 
Virgin  defended  their  new  book  Girt 
PowadagS  net  accusations  of  bad  Ian- 

SUQQEi 

10.  Kari  LagorfaU. 

11.  Ibe  British  dependency  of  St  Helena, 
where  than  has  been  constftuttornl  wran- 
gling and  mc&protasu.  As  yet  there  have 
been  no  eafls  tar  Napoleon  to  return. 

1Z.  Michael  Browne. The  painting 
tospired  by  Ptero  defia  FramaacaV The 
Rasurectlon,  depicts  Manchester  United 
manager  Aim  Ferguson  esJuius  Caesar 
and  Eric  Cantona  as  Jesus  Christ 

13.  John  Prascxm  to  Sunday  Times  Jour- 
nal^ A Although  their  rwpeethta 
oMetions  (rf  the  "troth"  of  tos  interview 

differed  widely. 

14.  fcj  BM1K  Scotland  Yard  gave  way  and 
^eed  to  pay  El  tXUXW  to  trmour-ptat* 
Ms  £180.000 Berrtiey. 

15.  WSueQee.  for  her  gay  novel  The 
HouraOf  The  Night 

How  you  rate 
0-4  Vbgle  flier 
5-0  Butterfly 
10-MVa*dog 
1571g*r 


Us  on  us 


The  British  view 


* gripped  ingridJpClc  as  a 

security  alert  shuts  three 
big  rail  stations  and  paral- 
yses the  motorway  network 
around  Manchester. 
Whenever  [the  IRA}  strike 
iffcp  this,  they  strengthen 
the  resolve  of  ordinary 
people  not  to  be  beaten  by 
them.  It  was  a lesson  that 
Hitler  learned  — these  foot 
ish  ERA  thugs  would  do 
well  to  ponder  on  the  E 
British  bulldog  spirit  # 

Lancashire  Evening  Tetesreph 


: ing  staff  from  showing  any 
political  niToglnuw), 
ing  stickers  on  windscreens, 
clipboards  and  bags.  They 
are  also  forbidden  from  can- 
vassing outride  office  hours 
in  a neighbourhood  9 

where  they  work.  9 

South  London  Press 


rc 


* Southwark  Council  have 
been  branded  petty  dicta- 
tors after  Issuing  a protocol 
to  staff  an  the  general  elec- 
tion. The  letter  bans  hons- 


^ AS  WRD  leaders  agonise 
m over  where  the  Welsh 
team  win  play  their  Five 
Nations  home  games  while 
the  National  Stadium  is 
being  rebuilt,  no  Welsh 
rugby -follower  will  be' 
hamy  that  these  matches 
[wSlbe]  played  outside 
Wales.  Wsmblex  the  home 
of  English  soccer;  is  cer- 
tainly preferable  to 
Twickenham,  home  of  ■ 
English  rugby  9 

The  Western  Mafi 


What  la  US  Masters  cham- 
pion "Jlgf”  Woods1  real 
nannsf 

j MEMriek  fe}  Ethan 

(c)  Elmore  (dlBHMfred. 


mm 


2.FeswiMtWlntOTWRnaar  ’ = 
made  his  TV  debut,  hi  what 
dkl ha sppsst?  -- 

re  ' - a- ■ — — hrma 

. orgMusnvon  win 

drive  Into  the  future  with- 
outlts  royal  anbtomS 


Them  on  them 


The  global  view 


£The  complicated  voting 
system  for  council  eleo- 


& system  for  council  elec- 
tions has  left  many  con- 
fused. Not  even  the  experts 
who  deal  with  it  each  day 
can  come  up  with  some- 
thing that  even  resembles 
simple  English-  A mathe- 
matical genius  has  more 
hope  tban  an  average  per- 
son of  ascertaining  what 
ramifications  his  voting  ■ 
selections  will  have-  9 
The  Murray  Pioneer,  Renmark, 
South  Australia 


between  Mayor  Bndolph 
Giuliani  and  the  UN.  As  Mb 
stretch  Hmoustne  idled  out- 
side City  Hall  (without 
parictng),  wmiam 
Richardson,  the  new  United 
States  delegate  to  the  United 
Nathans,  met  with  Giuliani 
and  top  aides  Thursday  to 
try  to  “cool  down  the  tem- 
perature" on  the  issue,  as  m 
Richardson  put  it-  7 

The  New  Ybrk  Times. 


- HowtyplcaDy  inept  of  the 
Conservative  campaign 

■TlWHWgBN  TWlf  ffl  hflVfi  . 

exploited  the  Marmite  shay. 

. A party  political  showing . - - 
Trims  Minister  Major  fat  the  - 
year  2001  spreading  Mar- /, 
mite  on.  his  soldiers  inside 
Ntonher  10  from  a Jar  dearly 


surely  convince  even  the  - 
hardest  sceptic  that  every- . ' 
thing  will  be  all  rigid  post 


right  into  the  nineties,  as 
wehasa  fireourtte  today 
fropi  Argentina  to  China. 

- The  company-floated  a 
notion  of  giving  its  nhst 
midsized  saloon  a new 
name,  buf  was  halted  by 


t;  .fly’s  bulldog.  Prince  EM§ 
I - who  threwbacktiteftirtS 

K.  dnmdhesaasswftenhe  j 

..  managedhlamostsi^KW 
gaffe  in  a career  spent  pr 

clpaUy  opening  his  znout] 
- • ' to  pirt  his  foot  Safe.  Atar: ! 
• trade  fair  in  Hanove*;|tej 
yeandW  dnkevtf6jtemai& 
Chahoffior  Btohgwalttttg?- 
friendly  ‘WeW5m^I|ad 
standee”  ~ atiflfcwmdl 


#To  settle  a Legacy  of  the 
B Vietnam  wan  Hanoi  on 


£ After  a high-level  meeting 
■over  the  diplomatic  park- 


■ over  the  dtotomatic  park- 
ing issue  Thursday,  city  and 
US  officials  said  they  [were] 
getting  closer  to  forcing 
diplomats  to  pay  parking 
tickets,  an  issue  that  has 
roiled  the  relationship 


■Vietnam  wan  Hanoi  on 
April  7 honoured  an  agree- 
ment to  reimburse  the  US 
for  debts  owed  by  its  anti- 
communist ally  the  former 
Saigon  regime.  Vietnam 
signed  a deal  with  US 
Treasury  Secretary  Robert 
Rnblne  to  restructure  ■ 

$145  million  debt  9 

South  China  Morning  Post 


Unquestionably the  best 
political  story  of  foe week  . 
was  toe  London.  Evening. 
Standard's  revelation. that 
John  Major  is  keeping  his  ; 
strength  up  through  the  gru- 

dUnp  election  rympaigw  by 

eating  Marmtte  soldiers  for 
breakfestevmymorning. 

The  Marmite  habit,  which 
Major  has  openly  indulged 
even  in  front  of  the  media 
entourage  oh  Ms  borrowed 

Kfi  tick  Midland  batftojrf,  . 

has  prevented  him  fso  £r) 
from  catching  a hasty  sniffle 
which  the  accompanying 
journalists  have  been,  faffing  ' 
.foul  of  one  after  another  . 


jojfonesjIhxiiCetatial 
Office  vls-a-via  foepopnlar  •' 
yeast  extract  can  be 
explained  by  the  Marmite r 
company's  farmer  owner- . • 
ship.  It  vastmee,  of  course; 
parterf  Cavehham  Fbods,  foe 

flapHIpwIrfuuiny  nf  Sir 

■Tameft  RnTiirnnlfh.  who  Is  not 
■currently  very  popular  with 
flwlhfy  WbM  ttmaBBt 
. The  Standard’s  Marmite 


wider  trend  towards  odd. 
quite  nostalgic,  throwbacks 
this  week. 

Ford  decided  not  to  ditch 


what  it  said  was  an  “over-  hasn't  be^»  poptitorte  £ 

whelming"  hostile  re^onse  -GOTuanyatooeffB^g 

StanFordEsccort  fans.  Thus  - to 
wastheEscortr^iuisved.  • v, 

. The  Labour  Party  too  con-  Basil  FawxtyjneMtroheat 
trfbnted  to  the  week’s  throw-  wgfihas'^&kmyygfeyr 
backtattgelst  by  bizmrriy  ' . exPWfrfd  asalp£rlQfcfe&] 
introducing  its  bulldog  into  _ ~ mere.^^KiSt^^rf^HTrgnft  t 
the  election  campaign.  It  . r ~ r}  wtatewas  ^ 

may  have  been  an  lranic,  . b^fe  withQy  . 

dozingbulldog  which  . T.  1 

^arredfoftapartypolifr'.-.mMs&areaOt^lt&aipopa: 
cal*  but  it  ishaxid  to  seethe  at  the  ma^edt  sdiyway 

Thry  opposiaon  not  seising.-^  ^inkstpteastoh  oarer 
<m  the  btilldbg  breed  Jotethej:  ‘iosSoetsayuuMa..  - 
first  time  the  new  govern-.-: ' vs  ■ M^oif  ypuhap^oi  tb.greet 
mantfinda  itself  castas  the  -v . .-^ambeflar  Kohl, this  week- . 
Japdog  cf  Europe  arfibe  : : . ;;  J ■ ft’s  Bun- 

_ But  it  waa  the  royal  ^ M wrgoBi  .. 


4.  **A  part  of  l«M  — pcrtii0» 

my  boat  part —-atm  . . 

naklMthare.1  Who  ware 
crying  for  ArdcnttnaT-  ■ 

5.  Whlch-pmty  offorndto 

«nd  commtloo  and  cut 
tnaHonlqrlS  pmr.owtf  - - 
M TtM  Hatmal  Law  Party  . 
M Tha  Referendum  Party 
WThaHHaiwtarnaalng 
UnvPwtx.  . 

fd)  Tha  Ubaral  Danacvata 

8;  TrtiaBntesMbm.Atttia  . 
Inst  dactlon  ha  mt  by  far : 
nymoatlntaMIgantappo- 
nant,*’  John  Malar  on  wMcb 
aDMDi  pOHuCV  HMCMfr 

7.  Spaddad  Wood*,  Quay 


SUpptrebmmwta  an 
miusually  — rfy  nppaar- 


When  breaking  up  is  hard  to  do — don’t  bother 


This  week  last  year 
April  17, 1996 


The  marriage  of  the  Duke 

and  Duchess  of  ^ork 
ended  in  divorce  a year 
ago  this  week  but  the  specula- 
tion about  the  nature  of  their 
relationship  continues. 

She  walked  out  cf  Sun- 
nfrighm,  their  ostantatioas 
home  and  a wedding  present 
from  foe  Queen,  In  1992  and 
moved  into  a £6,00(La-month 
rented  house  on  foe  Wfent- 
worth  Estate.  Andrew  has 
always  been  desperate  fora 

reconciliation  buL  until 
recently  not  desperate  enough 
to  defy  his  parents.  Now  Sarah 
has  moved  back  “purely  for 

ffiumriwl  reasons”.  As  shfltcM 
OK  magazine  this  week,  “I 
couldn’t  afford  to  rent  any 
longer  rm  trying  to  be  a “good 
girl'  financially”. 

Despite  Sarah's  avowed 
infidelity  and  the  revelations 
about  her  financial  and  pri- 
vate affairs,  foe  couple  had 
resisted  pressure  to  divorce. 
He  had  every  reason  to  leave 
her  but  he  loved  her  and 
wanted  her  to  remain.  She  Mt 
him  knowing  he  still  loved  her 
Finally;  underpressure 
from  his  parents,  particularly 
Prince  Philip,  the  Duke  caved. 
In  and  agreed  to  end  his  10- 
year  marriage.  The  Queen 


was  said  to  be  “saddened"  but 
insisted  that  it  was  a “per 
sanaldeciskm”  for  the  couple. 

So,  on  April  17,  in  a drab 
courtroom  to  Somerset  House, 
attended  by  28  journalists,  foe 
marriage  was  pronounced  to 
have  irretrievably  broken 
down. 

Andrew  headed  off  on  a 

naval  rererrig*  and  rwnflTngri 
out  of  the  public  eye  fbr  some 
time.  Sarah,  an  one  of  her 
numerous  skiing  holidays, 
pronounced  it  foe  saddest  day 
of  her  life  but  said  they  were 
Rtni  “bestest  friends'1. 

And  that,  for  most  couples, 
would  have  been,  that — 
weekly  telephone  calls  to 
arrange  visits  to  foe  children 
and  atramen  flnwarMtinngnn 
the  doorstep  as  they  return 
from  a day  out  with  Dad. 

But  the  "forks  are  not  like 
other  couples^  They  have 
remained  almost  unnaturally 
dose  since  foey  were  divorced 
and  photographs  of  them 
laughing  and  smiling  together 
have  provoked  speculation 
that  they  would  be  reconciled. 

Thftduchres  ramainad  . 

Bomenda  Lodge  and 
embarked  on  a high-profile 
campaign  to  pay  off  ter  debts 
— rumoured  to  be  fil  million. 
There  was  foe  modelling,  the 

ariv»>THRing,thagl  million 
deal  to  represent  Weight- 
watchers  and  the  contract  to 


Dr  Allan  Startle,  aftienri  of 
John  Bryan,  In  a book  she  had 

- tolled  to  ban.  . 

Under  pressure  from  bis 
disapproving  parents,  there 
who  rumours  that  Andrew 
would  apiiy  for  custody  tit  ' 
Beatrice  and  EugffljietT- - 

- . anymore-Hewassaldtote 
ujsetatthesoteBbS^kxnxis- 
dsy  Deal”  tm.aEferfii»prfoe 
palace,  buttWstmfcAe  had 
i;  gone  too  fen  Tha  was  safe 

3 . to  include  payment  <rf  her 
debts,  xiKBaeyfor  a pew  life;  he 
would  have  foe  ddjdren,  she 

- would  stay sflei# for  evec 

But  foe  deal  wasnever 


S.  Tb  PaflN  Cwaon  a 
bouncing  bay  crtkdH0o0o. 
WMwwNa  birth  wighCT 
Miafo7oc  M14fo3os 
(cjlHita  .H1W4MI 


woman  «id  tMa  loth*  may 
-ti^tsfc*  Ww — and  why 
my thayhOIng  JihutlrdT 

JO,  tMh^dkmtoBa  MrTwtnay 
raptete  aa.cMafifoalasiarM 
ttwHaiMafCMoat . ■ ■ . 


PR  Guru  Howard  Rubesosteto. 
to  try  and  restore  her  tar- 
nished Image  and  gather  any 
shreds  ofselfrespect  She 
spoke  of  her  life  as  a “fresh 
dean  page"  and  talked  of  bier 
quest  fte  inner  peace. 

Although  she  bad  signeda 
lucrative  book  deal  to  tril  her 
story  she  was  beatm  to  It 
First  by  foe  tapes  made  bythe 
north  London  pyschic; 
Madame  Vasso,  who 
embarked  on  the  chat  stew 
circuit  w llli  alanalljt  then  by 


[ On  Fdmra^  26  Sarah  came 
f bdme.  The  princesses  have 
their  ddrorans,  she  foe  guest 
room — until  foe  staWe  block 
has  been  converted  for  them. 

It  would  seen  to  be  a perfect 
arrangemenL  She  has  the  lux- 
ury she  craves  and  he  is  close 
to  foe  woman  he  loves.  Pub- 
licly foeir  relationship  is  ova; 
privately  no  ooe  need  ever 
know  what  goes  on  behind  the 
dosed  door  of  “Saufoyoric”. 
Kate  WMson-Smytti 
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13.  ■You  bant  toll  all  ttm 
trath  an  tha  tlnm,  can 
yotfT  Wlww»  liBagod 
words  to  wrfidniT 


14.  PikieoCharlaatlMoat. 
wood  to  trade  In  his  BanUay 
udess  the  poOoe  agreed  to 
bomb-proallng  tt.  What  did 

| ba  plan  to  switch  to? 

(a)  Mercedes  (b)  Audi 
(cJBMW  (ig  Skoda 

15.  Who  won  tho  romantic 
novel  of  the  year  award? 
M—aggietaee  MSnaGae 
M Jean  Marsh  (cQWIRSdtf 

Answers,  bottom  leftofthls  page 


Lig  for 
victory 


4 page  13  It  is  unlikely  that 
Sir  James  will  be  to  such  a jolly 
mood  on  May  L,  If  the  polls  con- 
tinue to  award  his  Referendum 
Party  a mere  two  per  cent  support 
As  a player  in  foe  election  this 
time,  rather  than  an  influential 
bystander;  he  may  feel  obliged  to 
rein  in  his  excesses.  On  the  other 
hand,  since  the  Referendum  party 
appears  to  be  the  party  of  the  mon- 
eyed minority  foey  probahly  wont 
settle  for  a couple  of  sandwiches 
and  a can  of  Coke. 

This  year;  as  in  1992,  foe  Daily 
Telegraph  party  will  be  foe  hot 
ticket  for  party  apparatchiks  on 
foe  right.  Five  years  ago,  the 
paper's  proprietor;  Conrad  Black, 
played  host  to  over  200  guests  at 
the  Savoy  Hotel  on  foe  Strand,  an 
event  that  grew  increasingly 
riotous  as  ft  became  dear  that  pre- 
dictions of  a hung  Parliament  or 

even  a Labour  victory  were  desper- 
ately wide  of  the  mack.  On  that 
occasion,  among  foe  guests  pre- 
sent to  applaud  Tory  victories  in 
Basildon.  Battersea,  and  Bath 

(among  this  crowd  Chris  Patten’s 
downfall  was  greeted,  as  befits  a 
One  Nation  Tbry  . with  cheers) 
were  the  entire  Thatcher  family; 
Telegraph  columnist  Peregrine 
Wbrstbome,  Michael  Grade.  Sue 
Lawley  and  JDly  Coopen 

After  the  party  guests  retired 
for  analysis  and  reflection  at  foe 
College  Street  home  of  former 
Tory  treasurer  Alistair  McAlplne. 
Here  a coterie  of  the  those  closest 
to  Mrs  Thatchen  “a  room  brim- 
ming with  Tory  expertise"  accord- 
ing to  one  guest  — including  Tim 
Bell,  Charles  Saatcfai,  Nicholas 
Ridley  and  Lord  Tebbit  — met  to 
pore  over  the  late  declarations, 
while  upstairs  in  a private  room 
the  former  prime  minister  and  her 
children  were  able  to  rest  and  pre- 
pare messages  of  support  for  Mr 
Majon 

Election  night  fever  can  be  the 
gauge  of  wider  feeling.  As  Europe 
swings  gradually  to  the  left,  the 
spectacle  of  ggflw«  celebrating 
foeir  access  to  power  is  becoming 
familiar.  In  Italy  where  last  year 
foe  left-wing  atiiawy  unseated  tho 
Christian  Democrats  after  nearly 
50  years,  scenes  of  jubilation  were 


tempered  by  disbelief,  which 
delayed  celebrations  somewhat 
Street  parties  and  concerts  were 
held  more  than  24  hours  after  the 
results  were  flnnnnnflPri  — or  33 
soon  as  foey  could  be  organised  by 
a stunned  electorate. 

Andrew  Nell  was  in  Paris  In 
May  1995  when  Jacques  Chirac 
was  elected  president  “It  was  a 
warm  night  and  there  were  thou- 
sands Of  young  yuppies  popping 
champagne  and  driving  around  in 
open-top  sports  cars.” 

Could  similar  scenes  of  joy 
greet  Labour’s  return  to  govern- 
ment after  18  wilderness  years? 
Neil  thinks  not.  “I  can’t  imagine 
that  happening.  The  whole  impres- 
sion given  by  this  election  has 
teen  that  the  motivation  for  people 
is  a desire  to  throw  foe  bastards 
out  rather  than  for  a new  dawn 
with  Labour'' 


THE  Labour  party  itself  is 
wary  of  planning  extrav- 
agant victory  celebra- 
tions. For  mans  foe 
memory  of  the  last  elec- 
tion night  is  still  raw:  one  veteran 
remembers  sitting  on  a table 
among  unopened  cases  cf  cham- 
pagne feeling  “suicidal”.  As  a 
result,  organisers  are  likely  to  pre- 
tend until  the  last  that  they  have 
not  anticipated  a walkover 
Streamers  and  champagne  will  be 
msateri  into  MEQbank,  while  a 
hotel  has  reportedly  been  booked, 
but  preparations  are  being  kept 
modestly  under  wraps. 

Nervous  leftwing  intelligentsia, 
including  snmp  Labour  party  nota- 
bles, will  be  watching  the  results  at 
a party  held  by  radical  silk  Helena 
Kennedy  and  former  MP  and 
Hampstead  worthy  Ben  Whitaker 
Apparentls  Kennedy  vowed  to  host 
her  own  bash  after  attending  John 
Birfs  1992  electian-knees  up.  It 
seems  the  sight  of  so  many  suited 
executives  hanging  on  the  DG’s 
every  word  was  too  much  for  ftet 
and  she  vowed  to  do  something  a 
little  morefrm  next  time  around. 

In  tiie  event  of  a labour  land- 
slide, this  win  be  the  venue  where 
the  Establlshment-In-Waltlng, 
longterm  Labour  supporters  such 
as  John  Mortimer,  Geoffrey 
Robertson  QC,  Kathy  Lette  and 
Lord  Rollick,  may  gather  to  pre- 
pare for  power  Not  to  be  outdone, 
Melvyn  Bragg  will  be  holding  an  I 
alternative  celebration  for  the  rest : 
of  the  left  wing  media  darlings.  I 
The  concentration  of  the  polttl-  i 
cal  elite  in  the  capital,  the  celebra- 
tions will  be  by  no  manw 


to  London.  In  Scotland.  Labour 
will  be  holding  a party  at  its  elec- 
tion media  centre  In  a converted 
girls’  public  school  to  Glasgow 
though  proceedings  will  also  be 
. muted  ty  the  party’s  caution  that 
extends  across  the  border:  “We’ll 
be  working  hard;  there’ll  be  no 
victory  dances  up  here,”  a press 
officer  says. 

The  glitterati  north  of  the  bor- 
der are  expected  to  make  their  way 
to  a bash  hosted  traditionally  on 
election  night  by  the  BBC  at  its 
headquarters  in  Glasgow’s  West 
End,  foe  Scottish  equivalent  of 
Islington.  Those  who  attended  the 
1992  party  described  tt  as  “scane- 
thing  of  a wake”  but  this  time  : 
round  it  Is  expected  to  be  a much  I 
cheerier  occasion.  ~ 

Across  the  water  in  Belfast,  you 
can  be  sure  that  nothing  at  all  will 
be  going  on  on  Thursday  night 
Not  because  foe  Northern  Irish 
are  a particular  dour  or  disinter- 
ested lot,  but  because  the  results 
won’t  be  known  by  then.  Counting 
across  Northern  Ireland  will  not 
begin  until  Friday  morning,  foe 
delay  being  put  down  to  security 
reasons. 

With  the  first  results  expected  in 
early  afternoon,  -foe  most  likely 
venue  far  celebrations  will  be  Sinn 
Fein's  Connolly  headquarters, 
where  the  party  is  confidently  pre- 
dicting that  Gerry  Adams  will  be 
returned  as  MP  far  West  Belfast 
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It  was  no  good 
looktngfor 
great  Labour 
festivities 
after  the  1992 
ballot... Neil 
Klnuockand 
Glenys  take  it 
on  the  chin. 
PHOTOGRAPH 
BYSEAN  SMITH 


after  an  absence  erf  five  years.  The 
Ulster  Unionist’s  leaden  David 
Trimble,  is  also  likely  to  be  cele- 
brating on  -Friday  night  at  the 
party's  Glen  Gall  Street  premises 
to  the  city  centre. 

- Alter  a campaign  that  will  go 
down  in  history  for  its  lads  erf  pas- 
sion, the  on-ihe-night  celebrations 
look  like  being  equally  slick  and 
exclusive.  Tb  go  with  their  high- 
tech  studio  set,  ITN  have  called 
foeir  party  an  “election  experi- 
ence”. Guests  are  invited  to  Gray’s 


Inn  Road  from  9pm  to  4am  on  elec- 
tion night  for  a “cocktail  soiree”. 
They  then  have  only  four  hours  to 
fill  in  (if  they  haven’t  had  «n«ngH 
sleaze  by  this  stage.  If  s only  a 
short  walk  to  King's  Cross)  before 
they  are  allowed  back  into  the  ITN 
budding  far  a . “champagne 
brunch”  from  8am  to  4pm.  What- 
ever the  election  outcome,  this 
hangover-inducing  schedule  is. 
likely  to  have  the  building 
resounding  with  cries  of  “never 


Those  political  parties  for  the 
floating  ligger... 


7am:  Polls  open 

9pm:  Get  an  eariy  start  at  rTN’s 

“cocktail  sotrte". 

9.30pm:  Perhaps  the  celebration 
that  test  reflects  the  choice  facing 
the  electorate  is  being  hosted  by  the 
Adam  Smith  Institute.  Their  Victory 
Fbr  The  Free  Market  Party  Isn't  even 
going  to  have  a TV  screen  relaying 
results — In  their  view  the  result  is 
irrelevant 

9.46pm:  Joftn  Birfs  election  bash 
kicks  off  at  8BC^ Television  Centre. 
10pm:  As  the  polling  stations  dose, 
head  to  the  Savoy  for  a three-course 
d inner  In  the  Thames  Foyer,  wftti 
televised  election  coverage  keeping 
diners  up  to  date  with  the  results  as 
they  come  in.  For  E33  a head,  you 


plonk. 

1 0.1 5prm  First  BBC  exit  poll 
predicted. 

11pm:  As  foe  first  results  roll  In,  you 
could  try  and  talk  your  way  In  to  the 


DaBy  Telegraph  party  in  Covent 
Garden,  but  you’d  be  bettettrying  a 
pub.  Many  are  negotiating  lata  . . 
licences  for  election  right 
MMnlgtit:  The  first  marginal  seats 
will  declare  around  the  witching  hour, 
so  on  to  the  Rrtzfor  an  election 
breakfast  of  salmon  with 
MocfiterareToan  prawns,  chargrilled  . 
artichoke  wffo  basil,  asparagus  wftt] 
vinaigrette,  and  ve^ina  wild 
mushroom  sauce  ril  for  £35.  The 
BBC  are  the  broadcaster  of  choice. 
1am:  Tony  Blair's  Sedgefieid 
constituency  expected  to  declare 
1.1  Bam:  Result  expected  from 
VfeovH,  Paddy  Ash  down's  seat 
2-3anu  The  Prime  Minister's 

constituency,  Huntingdon,  should 
dedane  along  with  the  bulk  of 
constituencies. 

! 4am:  Chucklng-outthne  at  HN,  but 
exhausted  hacks  can  look  forward  to 
aeftampagne  brunch  at  8am  on  the 
morning  of  May  2. 


" Literary  Loudon  will  be  gath- 
ered at  the  Netting  Hill  home  of 
Martin  Amts  and  Isabel  Fonseca, 
who  are  throwing  a lartyforthek 
great  friend,  novelist  Edmund 
White.  The  party  was  planned  to 
celebrate  publication  of  White’s 
new  book,  aptly,  named  The 
Farewell  Symphony  and  the  elec- 
tion Is  expected  to  add  a mere 
frisson,  to  the  nighfs  revelries: 
White  lives  in  Paris  and  has  there- 
fore been  spared  most  of  the  pre- 
publicity 

On  the  other  hand.  Amis  onre 
femously  said  that  “every  writer 
In  England  votes  Labour;"  so 
obviously  this  is  the  hot  ticket  for 
left-leaning  literati.  Bookish 
wannabes  are  said  to  be  clamour- 
ing for  an  invitation:  the  guest  list 
is  a very  tight  75. 

John  BIrt  will  be  bolding  his 
usual  election  night  -party 
although  fins  year  it  is  said  to  be 
an  exclusive  affair,  to  thank  the 
more  exalted  contributors.  Gilt- 

edged  invitations  with  gold  corpo- . 

ration  logo  offer  refreshments 
“throughout  foe  night”  and  break- 
test  at  lam.  This  looks  like  being 


the  top  media  ticket.  If  not  the 
most  fQn,  so  the  privileged  few  are 
likely  to  drop  by  for  a name-check 
an  their  way  somewhere  else. 

While  Labour  supporters  are 
drinking  i-Viamjiagnp|  t-hp  social- 
ists will  be  sitting  It  ouL  A bastion 
of  Old  Labour  says  he  won't  vote, 
is  unlikely  to  be  following  the  elec- 
tion, and  will  definitely  not  be  to 
party  mood. 

The  Spectator;  the  thlnkingjper> 
son’s  organ  of  foe  right,  was  plan- 
ning ft  party  oflts  own  but  hearing 
that  all  foeir  chums  would  be. at 
the  Daily  Telegraph’s  -party 
decided  to  cut  their  losses  and 
mate  sure  they  were  on  the  guest 
list  of  Telegraph  editor;  Charles 
Moore,  instead.  ; . 

Frank  Johnson  of  the  Spectator 
expects  all  “the  usual  partM^tog 
suspects"  .to  be  at  Chrlstophet9®,- 
for  what  he  calls  “the  night  df  ese- 
1 cution”.  *Txn  expecting  gstfgnvs 
humour,"  he  says,  "although 
whichever  way  it  goes  foe  Specta- 
tor will  be  all  right.  I'm  looking 
forward  to  either  five-  years -of 
Blair-baittog  and  the  battle  for  the 
Conservative  Party  or  the  celebra- 
tion erf  a mirade  victory!” 

Editor  Charles  Moore  plays  host 
this  time  round  (Black  will.  be 
abroad),  am)  is  dearly  prepared 
for  the  worst.  Not  all  the  -300 
guests,  though,  are  Utely  to  modrn 
the  passing  of  thls.government  as 
long  as  they  did  the  demise  of  Mrs 
Thatcher  in  1991.  *Tm  expecting  a 
■jolly  evening,  we’re  calling  tt  the 
Waterloo  Ball,”  he  said,  a pun  that, 
surely  owes  more  to  John  Major’s 
fete  than  foe  restaurant's  Welling- 
ton Street  address.  . 
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Interview:  Stella  McCartney  tells  Dina  Rabinovitch  about  fame,  fashion,  — oh,  and  dad 


PHOEBB’s  going  to  Paris 
when  Stella  starts  Iter 
new  Job  on  Monday  as 
chief  designer  for  the 
House  of  Chloe.  Now 
though,  Phoebe  — whose  lower 
bads  is  tattooed  with  the  words  siu 
generis  — is  going  to  the  loo  the 
way  the  beautiful  do  in  Antonioni 
films,  without  tethering  to  dose 
the  door  Finished,  she  drifts  back 
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of  Chloe  want  when  the  (laughter 
of  the  man  who  wrote  Yesterday 
moves  into  Lagerfeld’s  Job  at 
Chloe.  She  is  the  25-year-old  Stella 
McCartney;  of  whose  appointment 
Lagerfeld  said  this  week:  “I  think 
they  should  have  taken  a big  name 
They  did  — but  In  music,  not  fash- 
ion," adding,  “Let's  hope  she  is  as 
gifted  as  her  father” 

This  woman's  been  bitched  at  all 
her  life,  though,  so  it’s  no  surprise 
that  her  home  press  too  is  scissor- 
ing at  her;  with  couture  grace. 
“How  come  ter  clothes  don't  fit" 
said  the  Daily  Mail,  Such  criticism 
stm  makes  her  chiffon  blue  eyes 
momentarily  pale.  “I  was  a bit 
pissed  off  by  some  of  it,”  Stella 
says,  cuded  up  on  a dusty  pink 
couch  in  her  white-painted  studio. 
She’s  wearing  a skimpy  black  t- 
shirt  bright  orange,  but  scuffed, 
draw-string  PVC  trousers  and 
trainers  without  any  socks.  She 
has  her  father’s  fresh-faced  pretti- 
ness and  her  own  long  strawberry 
blonde  cuds  that  she  plays  with 
constantly 

“Fve  grown  up  with  it,"  she 
says.  “Going  to  a normal  school, 
not  going  to  a private  school,  I was 
very  aware  of  the  English  riiainm 
of  success.  It  was  really  really 
character-building  for  me,  because 
people  don’t  like  you  just  because 
of  who  your  parents  are.  Whereas 
if  rd  gone  to  a place  where  people 
suck  up  mare  to  that  kind  of  thing, 
Td  have  gone  through  life  not 
knowing  there's  this  whole  down 
side  to  success." 

Did  her  parents  tip  her  off  at 
an?  “Our  family  Just  lives,  you 
know.  Its  like  any  -dad  to -his 
daughter  Tf  anything  ever  goes 
wrong,  and  you  moot  to  come 
home  or  you  want  a hug*  — that’s 
where  my  parents,  are  coming 
from.  It’s  not  like,  oh  now,  here’s  a 
lesson  on  how  to  cope  with  stuff; 
the  press  or  whatever” 

Then  she  adds,  sounding  partic- 
ularly honest,  *T  think  dad  knows 
that  I have  a good  feeling  or  how  to 
deal  with  it  aH  At  school  it  was 
always,  the  week  they  found  out, 
having  to  walk  down  the  corridor 
and  people  are  pointing  you  out, 
and  everything  you  say  la  ‘oooh, 
she  says...’ 

Tve  always  hated  that,  going 
Into  a room,  and  people  Instantly 
knowing  something  about  me, 
before  I know  anything  about  any- 
one else  I just  deal  with  it  It 
makes  you  more  selective  about 
friends.  You  don’t  take  people  all 
the  way  in.  But  maybe  people  do 
that  anyway  I don't  know 
“Do  you  do  that?”  she  asks  me 
suddenly  *1  mean,  I don’t  know 
what  your  fetber  does.”  “He's  a 
rabbi,"  I say  • 

"God,  a rabbi?"  she  gasps.  “God. 
Tm  really  into  all  that,  rabbis. 
Wow" 

For  a second  she  seems  startled, 
as  natural  and  childlike  as  she 
would  clearly  like  to  be  seen  (open- 
ing the  door  to  journalists  carry- 
ing a bin-bag  of  rubbish  to  be  put 
out,  scurrying  to  put  on  make-up 
when  the  photographer  arrives), 
or  perhaps  would  really  like  to  be 
The  only  problem  is,  how  can  you 
be  like  that  with  two  mega-famous 
parents? 

She  unwinds  from  the  couch 
ate  goes  across  to  the  slinky  satin, 
stiletto-heeled  knee-high  boots  lin- 
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‘Really  cool’ ...  Stella  McCartney  who  had  the  breath  taking  confidence  that  is  her  birthright  to  turn  down  a job  designing  Chloe’s  younger  line  and  go  for  the  top  job 


the  models  trotting  down  the  cat- 
walk  in  her  clothes,  plastered 
across  the  papers  the  next  day 
were  Naomi  Campbell,  Kate  Moss 
and  Yasmin  le  Bon. 

“OK,  at  my  degree  show,  that 

was  my  biggest  worry  I wasn’t 
worrite  about  my  collection,  I was 
worried  about  the  feet  I was  hav- 
ing aQ  these  big-name  models  and 
everybody’s  going  to  hate  me.  So 
you  know  you  don't  do  it  because 
you  know  if  you  do  everybody  will 
slag  you  off  — but  then  you’re  not 
dotog  It,  and  why  shouldn’t  you? 
You  haven’t  got  a show;  and  you 
haven’t  got  the  memory 

“As  fer  as  people  going,  ’Oh  she 


tog  the  white  walls  of  her  studio,  just  knows  those  people  because  of 
The  electric  blue  boot  with  the  her  parents',  well  of  course  it’s 
gold  braiding  is  sagging  and  she  because  of  them  and  then  you  find 
stuffe  some  padding  back  into  it  to  yourself  thinking,  ‘Do  I just  know 
make  it  stand  talL  everybody  in  my  life  because  of 

“Can’t  bear  that ..."  she  grins,  who  mum  and  dad  are’,  and  you 
wandering  back.  just  get  so  insecure  about  the  thing 

Ate  so  she  coasts  on.  Never  — it's  not  cooL  But  I’ve  always 
mint*  the  downside,  she  has  a said,  if  my  mum  and  dad  were  car- 
knack  of  turning  her  considerable  pentera  I’d  know  loads  of  people 
advantages  to  her  advantage.  At  who  are  carpenters  — in  that 
her  now  celebrated  graduate  Show  world  people  would  be  jealous  of , 
Oust  two  years  ago  at  St  Martin’s)  me."  This  makes  me  laugh,  and  | 


‘You  find 
yourself 
thinking: 
do  I just 
know 
everybody 
in  my  life 
because  of 
who  mum 
and  dad 

am9> 


she  manages  to  look  a bit  shame- 
faced. 


“Well,  OK,  I’d  know  the  Chip-  green 


me  later  at  home.  baby".  All  this 
gives  me  time  to  admire  the  huge 


mirror 


pendales,  realty  cod"  and  then  she 
hurtles  on:  “It s just  because  peo- 
ple are  so  obsessed  with  show  busi- 


embossed  M,  the  chandelier  drip- 
ping with  candy-coloured  purple, 
pink,  blue  ate  yellow  flowers;  the 


ness  — which  is  just  another  job  lamp-shade  base  which  Is  a gold- 
after  alL  So  then  I said  Tuck  It,  Tm  fish  bowl  (the  fish  are  called  Sid 


just  going  to  do  it  — use  Naomi 
and  Rate  and  Yasmin’.  But  I didn’t 
tip  off  the  press;  1 just  told  the 
tutors,  Tm  using  my  own  models. 


and  Nancy  but  the  water's  crystal 
dear),  not  to  mention  the  two 
wrought- iron  railings  of  clothes 
(that’s  the  lingerie-inspired 


and  trust  me,  it's  going  to  be  great  strappy  silk  dresses,  mixed  with 


for  St  Martin’s'. 


the  Savile-Row  inspired  suiting. 


I’m  coming  from.”  So  with  the 
hreatbtaking  confidence  that  is 
her  birthright,  she  told  them  she’d 
be  interested  in  doing  their  main 
line. 

“They  said,  could  you  do  it?  And 
I said  ‘yes’.”  So  they  came  back 
ate  offered  It  to  her. 

Then  Phoebe’s  back,  with  crisps. , 
“Oh,  baby  dinner!  Do  you  want 
some  crisps?  We  just  live  off 1 
crisps,”  Stella  says  to  me.  Phoebe 
produces  a sandwich.  “Oh  my  god. 
bonus  of  a sandwich.  Thank  you.” 


“And  actually  it  was  a night-  and  the  pair  of  maroon  culottes  — And  munching  her  cheese  and 
mare,  because  those  girls,  you  remember  culottes?  — which  are  onions,  this  baby  turns  serious  for 


never  know  if  they’ll  be  able  to  there  because  Linda  McCartney 
make  it,  but  I called  Katie — areal  loves  them)  all  hung  on  wooden 


friend  — months  before  ate  said,  hangers  somebody’s  nic 
look,  tf  you  happen  to  be  in  Lon-  the  Plaza  Athenee,  Paris, 
don  on  June  the  whatever  Yasmin  Not  many  people  know  this 
was  great,  she  came  for  all  the  fit-  (Stella  didn’t  know  herself  till  just 
rings,  she's  a cool  chick,  and  the  other  day)  but  Chloe  executives 
Naomi,  well  I didn't  know  till  the  Interviewed  41  other  candidates 
day  before  that  Naomi  was  actu-  before  offering  the  job  to  her  First 
ally  coming.”  they  had  approached  her  about 

At  which  point  her  mobile  designing  their  younger  line,  and 


remember  culottes?  — which  are  cations,  this  baby  turns  serious  for 
there  because  Linda  McCartney  aminuta 
loves  them)  all  hung  on  wooden  “The  thing  is,  that  Tm  responsl- 
hangers  somebody’s  rucked  from  ble  now  for  all  these  people’s  liv- 


phone  trills  and  we  break  off  for  a I she  thought  about  that,  and  then 


session  of  “oh  baby  oh  Freddie” 
and  stage  whispers  of  “’cos  you- 
know  who's  to  town  tonight,  so  call 


derided  it  would  be  too  restricting. 
“You  know  having  to  use  cheaper 
fabrics,  and  that's  not  really  where 


togs;  that’s  quite  scary  because 
you  know,  I don't  think  Cbloe’s 
been  bursting  at  the  seams  with 
orders  at  the  moment  Obviously 
they  want  change,  they  want  it  bet- 
ter than  it  has  been,  so  to  be  the 
person  who's  responsible  for  that 
you  want  to  make  It  good  for  the 
people  who  work  there,  exciting 
for  the  people  who  buy  from  them. 

I think  it’s  really  impressive  of 
Cbloe.  taking  me  on  — It's  a risk,  I 


PHOTOGRAPH:  EAMONN  MCCABE 

obviously  for  both  sides.”  McCart- 
ney is  the  third  Briton  to  take 
Paris,  following  John  Galliano 
(Dior)  and  Alexander  McQueen 
(Givenchy).  McQueen  called  her  to 
say  congratulations,  and  get  her 
address  to  send  flowers.  Galliano 
hasn’t  contacted  her  yet,  but  she 
spofce  to  him  a few  nights  ago  to 
ask  his  advice.  “About  Paris,  really 
and  the  whole  kind  of  deal:  he  was 
just  saying,  oh  it's  fine,  just  totally 
relaxed  ate  mellow;  McQueen  was 
like,  ‘well,  watch  it',  because  he's 
obviously  been  given  a bit  of  a 
rough  ride." 

That’s  next  week.  Today  there 
will  be  a few  more  desultory  calls, 
tonight  there  are  drinks.  There's 
nothing  desultory  about  Stella 
McCartney  though.  She  was  born 
wealthy  and  famous,  went  on  the 
road  with  her  parents  as  an  Infant, 
and  could  have  ended  up  on  the 
pavement  outside  her  west  London 
studio  drugged  to  the  hilt.  Instead, 
she's  signed  with  a major  fashion 
house. 

She’s  working,  and  succeeding. 
How  many  rock  stars’  children 
could  you  say  that  about? 


I JEREMY 
HARDY 


Don’t  you 
dare  drive 
that  child 
to  school 


■ Jk  T the  time  of  the  last  general 
/\  election,  I found  myself  raH- 
/ Eiwg  against  Labour’s  failure 
to  make  a big  Issue  of  education. 
It's-easy  to  forget  that  the  1992 
manifesto  was  an  uninspiring  and 
unconvincing  document  from  a 
leadership  which  had  dragged  the 
party  to  the  right  and  was  appeal- 
ing to  patriotism  In  a rather 

desperate  way 

I reckoned  then  that  If  they 
made  a priority  of  education,  they 
would  reach  many  more  people, 
people  who  would  not  mtod  paying 
more  tax.  But  I realise  now 
increasingly  that  education,  as 
discussed  by  politicians,  Is  boring. 
It  is  boring  enough  when 
discussed  by  parents. 

Any  readers  who  are  not  par- 
ents will  agree  that  parents  are 
terribly  boring  people- Thank  God 
house  prices  have  gone  up  again, 
so  that  our  opening  conversational 
gambits  can  range  beyond:  “What 
are  the  schools  like  in  your  area?” 

In  conversation  with  non- 
parents, we  cut  right  across  any 


opinion  they  put  forward  with 
•‘Wfen.Ithinklt’s  different  if 
you've  got  kids;”  by  white  we. . 
mean  “Don’t  bore  me  with  your 
childless  nonsense;  how  can  l 
respect  someone  like  you?" 

We  invalidate  the  views  of  peo- 
ple who  have  lives  of  their  own  hy 
saying:  “I  think  it's  hardfor  people 
without  children  to  understand.” 
It  is  not  hard  for  them  to  under- 
stand: it  is  boring  for  them  to 
understand-  Key  Stage  One  read- 
ing books  are  not  that  Interesting. 
Not  when  compared  to  drinking 
all  night  and  sleeping  all  next  day 

If  parents  can’t  mate  education 
into  an  Interesting  topic  for 
discussion,  it’s  no  wonder  politi- 
cians can't.  Even  foe  liberals, 
who  are  in  the  luxurious  position 
of  always  being  able  to  offer  what 
they  can’t  deliver;  haven’t  been 
fihlB  to  shift  the  election  coverage 
on  to  tiie  subject 

The  only  thing  anyone  will 
remember  is  that  both  main  par- 
ties^promised  to  sack  Incompetent 
teachers.  Undoubtedly  there  are 


incompetent  teachers.  There  are 
also  incompetent  architect!; , 
plumbers,  accountants,  police- 
men, journalists,  comedians  and 
politicians. 

Come  to  that,  there  are  Incom- 
petent children,  although  j do  not 
wish  to  encourage  David  Blunkett 
to  irrirod  ace  summer  boot-camps 
for  children  who  can't  wipe  them- 
selves properly 

The  big  educational  ideas  with 
which  the  main,  parties  hope  to 
enthuse  the  electorate  are  purely 
negative.  What  Labour  needs  is  a 
big,  positive  idea  that  places 
education  in  the  context  of  pro- 
gressive social  change,  rather 

than  lna  scary  netherworld  of 
incompetence,  disruption  and  fail- 
ure. The  way  todo  It  is  to  link 
education  with  an  even  more  bor- 
ing electoral  topic:  transport 

We  are  forever  being  told  that 
we  drive  too  much  because  we’re 
all  bad  people  who  want  everyone 
else  to  drive  less  so  that  we  can 
drive  more.  Let’s  leave  aside  the 
feet  that  whenever  TV  reporters 


give  us  this  line,  they  show  footage 
of  motorways  covered  almost 
entirely  by  commercial  lorries. 
Let’s  leave  aside  the  appalling  sate 
of  public  transport  Let’s  talk 
about  schools. 

Let’s  talk  about  the  parents 

Let’s  work  toward  a 
society  in  which 
every  child  goes  to 
the  school  that  is 
nearest  their  home 
whatever  parents  say 


whose  main  criterion  in  selecting 
a school  is  that  it  should  involve 
the  longest  drxvepossfole.  Mothers 
who  feel  they  are  letting  their  chil- 
dren down  unless  they  spend 
every  morning  and  afternoon 
blocking  whole  streets  by  double- 
parking  huge  Volvos  with  all  the 
doors  open.  Let’s  work  toward  a 


society  in  white  every  child  goes 
to  the  school  that  Is  nearest  their 
home,  and  parents  have  no  say  in 
the  matter 

MOST  lefties  go  through  periods 

of  political  inactivity  It’s  not  that 

we  become  disillusioned  or  cyni- 
cal, we  just  get  bogged  down  in 
decisions  about  fitted  kitchens.  So 
Td  like  to  remind  people  in  this 
predicament  that  the  decision 
itself  can  be  a political  act 
I am  not  referring  to  issues  of 
tropical  hardwoods  or  whether 
breakfast-bars  are  tested  on  ani- 
mals, but  to  the  old-fe$hioned  and 
unmentionable  matter  of  indus- 
trial relations.  There  is  a dispute 
in  Darlington  involving 350  skilled 
workers,  who  were  sacked  by  Mag- 
net Kitchens  Ltd.  In  August,  two- 
thirds  of  the  work-force  voted  for 
strike  action  ina  postal  ballot 
Magnet  immediately  issued  an 
ultimatum  to  them  to  return  to 
work  within  four  days.  Magnet 
then  sent  letters  by  taxi  to  all 
employees  who  were  striking  or 


on  leave,  asking  them  to  sign  the 
following  declaration:  “I  hereby 
confirm  that  I do  not  sympathise, 
support  or  wish  to  take  part  In, 
nor  do  I Intend  at  any  time  in  the 
future  to  sympathise,  support  or 

take  part  in  any  of  the  industrial 

action  currently  being  taken  by 
the  majority  of  the  staff  at  Magnet 
Darlington." 

When  workers  refused  to  sign 
and  did  not  return  to  work,  they 
were  sacked.  There  is,  therefore, 
an  organised  boycott  of  Magnet 
Kitchens,  in  support  of  the  sacked 
workers.  Donations  to  the  Magnet 
Families  Hardship  Fund  can  be 
sent  to  109.  Jedburgh  Drive,  Dar- 
lington, D13  9UP. 

There  is  a postscript  to  this:  one 
of  the  area's  MPs  is  Tony  Blair. 
Shirley  Winter  of  the  Women's 
Support  Group  visited  him  to  give 
him  information  about  the  dispute 
and  try  to  enlist  his  support. 
Always  keen  to  get  Ms  facts 
straight,  he  asked  her  to  clarify 
something.  His  question  was: 
"What  do  Magnet  make?” 


\ y:: 


16 1 THE  WEEK 


SHOOTING  STARS 

Rising: 

‘Mad* 

Frankie 
Fraser 


Up . . . The  celebrity  psychopath 
and  dentist  releases  an  autobiogra- 
phy detailing  his  gruesome  gangster, 
crimes,  it  earns  him  over  £50,000. 
Up ...  A film  of  the  book  is  mooted 
— Bob  Hoskins,  Gary  Oldman  and, 
urn,  Martin  Kemp  vie  for  the  lead. 
And  Away .. . TWs  week,  ‘Mari’ 
Frank  further  rubbishes  the  sugges- 
tion that  crime  doesn't  psy;  crooning 
live  at  Shepherd’s  Bush  with  his  new- 
found pal,  trip-hopper Tricky. 


Falling: 

Cast 


Going ...  Average  Noet-rock 
combo's  new  album  gets  average 
reviews.  Have  John  Power  (above)  & 
chums  tost  their  lustre? 

Going ...  During  a gig  at  Newcastle 
this  week,  one  unruly  GeordJe  casts 
a porcelain  ashtray  at  Fowerfe  head. 
That  ashtray  was  massive,’ exag- 
gerates the  horrified  songster. 

Gone . . .Who  says  rock  ’n’  roll  has 
lost  its  angry  edge?  The  piqued 
popsters — ‘ft  could  have  had  my 
eye  outT  — are  threatening  to 
boycott  Newcastle  altogether. 


BATH 

INTERNATIONAL 

MUSIC. 

FESTIVAL  s 


British  art 
ishighon 
its  own 
vulgarity. 
And  it’s  all 
Margaret 

Thatcher’s 

fault 

Stuart  Jeffries  on  the  short-termist, 
marketing-obsessed  shock  artists 


Whenever  the  vigour 
of  British  art  in  the 
nineties  Is  trum- 
peted from  the 
covers  of  patriotic 
glossies  or  cited  by  surprised 
American,  magazines,  the  same 
names,  the  same  images  crop  up. 
Liam's  two  fingers.  Silly  Spice's 
trussed-up  torso.  Alexander 
McQueen's  bare  bottoms,  a still 
from  Trainspotting  or  its  back- 
ward offspring  Twin  Town, 
Damien  Hirst’s  viscera,  Tracey 
Bmin  and  Sarah  Lucas's  self- 
referential,  sex-soaked  oeuvres. 

The  same  names,  the  9ame 
images  and  one  dominant  narra- 
tive: British  art  is  high  on  its  own 
vulgarity  tripping  on  its  own 
coarseness,  unable  or  tm willing  to 
muster  the  patience  necessary  for 
quiet  contemplation,  or  to  allow 
space  to  those  who  want  to  evade 
Its  tyrannous,  well-marketed  rule. 

Even  the  theatre  wants  to  get  in 
on  the  act  Playwrights,  especially 
the  young  and  the  spunky  have 
become  obsessed  with  bawling 
their  self-conscious  coarseness  in 
their  tides:  Shopping  And  Fuck- 
ing, Jeffrey  Dahmer  Is  Unwell,  I 
Licked  A Slag's  Deodorant,  MoreE 
Vicar?  (The  last  one  remains  to  be 
written,  but  it  is  surely  only  a mat- 
ter of  time).  And  even  when  the 
titles  are  lessthan  incendiary  writ- 
ers self-frustrating^  try  to  shock  a 
jaded  audience:  in  The  Censor; 
currently  at  the  Finborough  in 
London,  a woman  squats  and 
leaves  what  we  hope  is  a plastic 
turd  on  the  stage.  Opera,  not  to  be 
left  out,  had  its  ludicrous  pneu- 
matic RHinp-maidens,  even  though 
Bernard  Haitink  in  the  Covent 
Garden  pit  seemed  less  than 
impressed  with  this  triumph  of 
design  avergesamkunstwerk. 

This  culture,  though  we  must  try 
to  understand  how  it  has  arisen,  is 
oppressive.  It's  one  where  televi- 
sion’s response  to  new  laddism  is 
The  Girlie  Show.  It’s  one  where 
those  who  shout  loudest,  who  plun- 
der their  lives  for  material  most 
assiduously  and  basely  those  who 
swear  as  though  they’ve  got 
Tourette's,  are  feted-  But  this  cul- 
ture is  not  so  much  Loaded  as 
Spent,  since  there  is  a rapidly 
diminishing  return  to  artistic 


shock  tactics:  boredom  is  now  the 
only  authentic  emotion  to  be  felt  on 
experiencing  most  vulgar  art, 
though  feigned  outrage  is  the  most 
Ukely  to  be  expressed. 

How  did  this  happen?  How  did 
vigorous  vulgarity  become  the 
norm?  A hint  comes  from  a recent 
article  by  Mark  Riding  in  the  New 
York  Times.  He  contended  that 
Margaret  Thatcher  imposed  a Dar- 
winian order  on  the  arts,  forcing 
new  creative  talents  to  stand  on 
their  own.  “By  promoting  eco- 
nomic policies  that  widened  the 
gap  between  the  rich  and  poor;  she 


gave  visual  artists,  movie-makers 
and  playwrights  something  to 
protest  about,”  says  Riding. 

There  may  indeed  be  a new  Dar- 
winian order,  but  it  is  not  charac- 
terised by  protest  Think  of  two  of 
the  most  popular  mutations  on  tire 
British  art  scene,  Damien  Hirst 
and  Tracey  Emin.  Successful  In  a 
Darwinian  sense;  one  has  gained 
fame  from  plundering  the  abba 
toirs,  the  other  from  scouring  her 
sexual  history  To  slice  up  a cow’s 
carcass,  to  list  one's  lovers  In  a 
putative  work  of  art,  may  Indeed 
be  shocking  and  vulgax;  hot  makes 
for  savvy  pieces  of  easily  marketed 
artworks.  These  are  the  true  cul- 
tural products  of  Thatcherism. 

Even  though  ThatrhnHftn  eco- 
nomic policies  undoubtedly  tore  at 
the  nation's  social  fabric,  if  s laugh- 
ably reductive  to  say  that  the  recent 
explosion  In  British  artistic  talent 
is  to  do  with  political  protest  ’Lake 
Oasis.  Although,  say  their  song 
Bring  It  On  Down  starts  sociologi- 
cally enough:  "You’re  the  outcasts/ 
You’re  the  underclass,”  the  pay-off 
is:  "But  you  don't  care/  Because 
you’re  living  fast  "And,  white  Rock 
N Roll  Star  begins:  "I  live  my  life  in 
the  city  but  there's  no  easy  way 
out,”  the  song  reverts  to  self-serv- 
ing posturing:  “Tonight,  Tm  a rock 
*n’  roll  star"  Rock'n'roll  has  always 
been  this  way.  the  fast  trade  from 
nowhere  to  somewhere,  even  if  that 
somewhere  is  oblivion. 

This  is  typical  of  a culture  that 
the  critic  Robert  Hewison  has 
called  “tragically  hedonist”,  one 
that  is  too  self-absorbed  to  protest, 
one  that,  chiefly  for  its  own  per- 
ceived psychic  well-being,  opts  out 
of  straight  society  Into  a doomed 
world  of  pleasure.  "Society  invents 
a spurious  convoluted  logic  tae 
absorb  and  change  people  whae's 
behaviour  is  outside  the  main- 
stream,” says  a character  in  Irvine 
Welsh's  novel  Trainspotting.  “Sup- 
pose that  ah  ken  aw  the  pros  and 
cons,  know  that  ah'm  garni nae  hire 
a short  life,  am  ay  sound  mind 
etcetera,  etcetera,  but  still  want 
tae  use  smack?  They  won’t  let  ye 
dae  it,  because  it's  seen  as  a sign  ay 
fhlr  failure.”  But  the  point  about 
this,  to  the  extent  that  it  is  a politi- 
cal protest  is  that  it  is  feeble. 

This  tragic  hedonism  can  also  be 
seen  in  house  music  or  in  more  tra- 
ditional pop  bands  such  as  Suede, 
where  alienated  decadence  is  alL 
Their  current  single.  Lazy  pits 
working-class  commitment  against 
youthful  enervation:  “Unde  Teds 
and  their  legendary  vests/  helping 
out  around  the  disabled/  From  the 
flats  and  the  maisonette,  they're 
reminding  us  there’s  things  to  be 
done/  But  you  and  me  all  we  want 
to  be  is  lazy/  You  and  me.  so  lazy” 

Paradoxically  such  lyrics  are  of 
a piece  with  English  literature's 
recent,  anti-vulgarian  and  her- 
metic twist  Few  readers  could 
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miss  the  tragic  hedonism  in  J6hnr 
Lanchester's  The  Debt'  To  Trea- 
sure, winner  of  the  Whitbread 
First  Novel  Prize.  Equally  alien- 
ated, equally,  bent  on  privafceplea- 
aures, . .formidably  superficial. 
Lanchester’s  gourmand  hero  Thr- 
quin  eate'food  fit  for  a fortuitous 
.aesthete.  “In  - my  blade  room, 
dressed  tef-htack  trivet,  Hack  s ffle 
cravat  need  to  change  the 
ioherwft  ' colour  of  -the  .stogie 
m-chid  in  my  button  hrie  — . I 
would  arrange  for  meals  consist- 
ing of  entirely  black ftx&trufiles 
grated  over  squid-ink  pasta,  fol- 
lowed by  boudin  mtr  on  a.bed  of 
fried  MacfcrwHcchlo." 

Tanjute Indeed,  can  be  seenasa 
member  of  the  official  QHposltUai  to 
the  govornment  of  vulgarity  invok- 
ing the  ghosts  of  Wide  and  Gautfeq 
the  prissy  culture  of  refinement,  at  ■ 
a time  when  coarseness  an  the 
streets,  in  the  papers,  in  tire  gal- 
leries, onstage,  is  overwhelming. 

izt  even  to  write  tills  way 
i foggyiriy--  sriob- 
Aarant  garde  art  Is' 


condemned  to  be 
misunderstood  and  reviled  at  first: 
and  wdrktng-class  expression  is 
naturally  disturbing  to  middle- 
class  sensibilities.  On  the  first 
point,  no  doubt  it  is  true  fort  much 
avant  garde  British  art  ts  reviled, 
but  what  is  chiefly  shocking  about 
it  is  how  limited  Its  range  of 
expression  is,  and  how  inoffensive, 
even  dull,  it  is  to  experience. 

On  the  second  point,  that  criti- 
cising vulgarity  Is  snobbish,  foe 
argument  Is  this:  vulgarity  Is  a 
■term  used  as  a middle-class  rebuke 
to  working-class  culture:  Thatcher 
so  the  New  York  Times  stray  goes, 
drove  tfae  Underdass  to  righteously 
express  itself  with  sin  the  verbal 
violence  at  its  command.- Hence 
any  criticism  of  this  violence  is 
percelvedasrlghtwingandrepres- 
sive.lt  needn’t  be  that  way 

True,  there  Is  a rightwing  cri- 
tique of  vulgarity  and  not  just  in 
art.  Symptomatic  of  this-  Is  a book 

^ecan^f^T^e^MannersAndT^ 
Making  Of  Social  OrdeE  Edited  by 
Digby  Anderson  and  published  by 
the  Social  AfEairs  Unit,  with  all  the 
horror  that  lmpUes,  tbe  book  is  a 
conservative  shopping  Hst  Chapter 
healings  include  Being  A Lady: 
TheTrotectlonOf  Courtesy;  Know- 
ing - Your  Place;  Running  A 
Respectable  Household. 

In  tiie  bock's  foreword,  Bryan 
Wilson,  .Emeritus  FeOow'af  AH 
Scwls,  •writes disparagingly  of  the 
ffiteyfefanMVrttrtdnstry  advertising 

and  the  media:  “Concern  pot  to  give 
offence,  onoe  a guiding:  maxim... 
has  been  replaced  by  tbe  deslre  to 
shock,  to'  dire  and  to  be  noticed. 
Primforctomulses  are  played  upon 
and  stimulated,  and  the  feast  of 
migrate  fence  the  regulated  and 
vary  occartd&at  safety-valve  of  ah 
ordered  sodetj  becomes  the  verita- 
bte(dte)order  of  the  day  A modem 
Idas  novel,  toinedy  sketch  or  broad- 
cast makes  rtmost  mandatory  use  of 
wfiat  wasanqe  “bad  language'." 

But  thte  antique,  which  reties 
l a cOrreinc&g  diagnosis,  calls  for 
leteyn  . so  Values  which  many 

take  mto^coount  the  historical 
circumstances  that  produced  such 
a <adtur&  One  of  those  circum- 
stances, as  the  New  York  Times 
realised.  Is  the  effect  Of  Thatch- 
erism — not  just  in  unleashing  a 
particular  mode  of  commercially 
astute  and  vulgar  expression,  but 
in  introducing  a culture  of  short 
termism  in  the  arts,  where  quick 
profits  and  cheap  shocks  are  alL 
“Disengaged,  uncommitted  and 
preoccupied  with  liquidity  the 
fmaTuriHl  system  has  • been 
uniquely  bad  at  supporting  invest- 
ment and  innovation,”  writes  ¥7111 
Hutton  in  The  State  We’re  In.  As 
for  finance,  so  for  aft 
Even  the  trend  of  producing 
shocking  art  to  do  [with  the  body 
becomes  less  aide  to  shock  as  it 
becomes  more  like  a decadent  fixa- 
tion. Sculptor  Anthony-Noel  Kelly 
may  have  been  arrested  on  suspi- 
cion of  stealing  human  remains  for 
use  in  his  work,  but  it  Is  hard  to  get 
worked  up  about  his  project  aes- 
thetically The  Sunday  Times  may 
have  ranted  that  “even  in  the  avant 
garde  world  of  ‘shock  arf  there 
must  surely  be  limits^  but  the 
point  Is  not  that  there  are  limits, 
bat  that  the  constant  transcending 
of  them  is  jaded  and  jading. - 
What  we  need  is  a critique  not  so 
much  of  vulgarity  but  of  its  ubiq- 
uity and  its  tyranny  one  that 
understands  Thatcherism’s  role  in 
producing  this  coarseness,  but  also 
diRfiwgtitehog  vulgarity  from 
'dumbing  down”,  afed  one  that 
expresses  that  the  shock  of  vulgar- 
ity in  1997  is  that  it  is' no  longer 
shocking.  One  that  doesn’t' so  much 
demand  the  smelling  salts  when 
vulgarity-  is  proffered. -but  rather 
asks:  “Is  that  all  there  is?”  ' 


It  was  only  the  third  hour-long  episode  of  Coronation  Street  in  36  years.  But  it  was  worth  every  minpte,  says  Nancy  Banks-Smrth 

Carry  On  into  the  canal 


Last  night’s  TV 


In  a previous  Incarnation 
Amanda  Barrie  was 
Cleopatra  in  Carry  On  Cleo. 
She  rose  from  her  bath  wearing 
those  enormous  eyes  and  very 
little  else. 

Last  night  in  Coronation 
Street  (1TV)  a madman  drove 


her  Into  the  Manchester  Ship 
Canal.  Life  is  much  tougher  in 
a soap,  as  Barbara  Windsor 
will  confirm. 

This  was  only  the  third  hour- 
long'  episode  in  86  years.  Alma 
was  taken  on  a mad  careering 
ride  by  the  paranoid  Don,  who 
bad  lost  everything,  including 
his  mind  and  his  leg.  It  was  the 
leg  that  worried  me.  Could  he 


brake?  As  it  happened,  no. . 

This  beautifully  balanced 
script  most  have  made 
EastEndera  crack  their 
knuckles  In  exasperation.  It 

tick-tocked  between  the 
claustrophobia  of  the  car  and  a 
roaring  night  out  with  the  regu- 
lars at  the  Rovers.  The  more 
Don’s  mood  plunged,  the  higher 
their  spirits  rose. 
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And  all  their  jokes  wen  at 
the  expense  of  death. 

Mavis,  wispy;  wistful  and 
newly  widowed,  drifted  in  and 
out  of  the  Rovers,  embarrass- 
ing them  like  a small,  damp 
patch.  She  was  out  of  tune  with 
their  mood  which  was  wmch 
more  oompah.  . - 

“So,”  asked  Alec,  “you  didn't 
tike  Derek's  obsequies?*  “I 
never  went  anywhere  near  - 
them,”  screamed  Audrey,  who 
could  go  on  as  Doll  Tearsheet 
without  rehearsaL  A Falstaff 
arrived,  flit  Fred  Eliott,  and  the 
laughter  grew  meatier 
''There'll  be  no  Rovers 
Return  in  the  next  world,  win 
there?”  said  Audrey  “You’ve  got 
a point  there.  I say  she’s  got  a 
point  there,”  boomed  Fred. 

•'Eat,  drink  and  be  merry*” 

B£U  said  be  wouldn’t  mind 
dyinginapnb.Deadornot 
said  Jack,  he’d  get  chucked  out 
at  dosing  time.  “I'm  the  land-  . 
lord  and  F1I  say  when  the  tow- 
els go  on,”  said  Vera.  The  bar 
cheered.  There  is  another  kind 
of  closing  time  and  Vera  was 
holding  backthe  night 
Everybody's  funeral  arrange- 


ments were,  considered  and 
derided.  Jack  said  they’d  have 
boiled  beef  "and  carrots  at  - 
Percy’s  wake,  like  he  used  to 

give  the  troops.  Percy,  who  was 
bathe  catering  corps,  said 
stiffly  they  did  very  weJOhon  it;-. ; ; 
Come  off  it,  said  Fred,  he’d  . 
killed  more  than  Rommel.  ' 
“Fill  ’emjapr  shouted  Fred 
largely.  Tm  thinking  of  having 
hue  wake  before  X die.  Might  as 
well  enjoy  me  own  fUneraL  = ... 
Ashley  can  *ang  me  on  an^ook 
In  my  freezer  when  ftime  ■ 
comes.  I shall  be  as 'appy  there 
as  anywhere”  “In  Peru,”  said. 
Bill,  “they  *ang  the  dead  bodies' 
of  their  riders  on  mountain, 
tops  to  decay  I don’t  know 
though . . . mebbe  it’s 
somewhere  else." 

“Southport?”  suggested  Gary  * 
They  raised^heir  pints  tp  the 
generous  provider:  “To  Fred!  He 
died  as  he  lived.”  “And  none  of. 


‘So,’  asked  Aieic,- 
‘you  didn't  like 
Derek’s  obsequies?’ 

‘I  never  went  . 
anywhere  near  theta/ 
screamed  Audrey 


us  could  tell  the  difference. ” 

You  could  have  balanced 
cups  or  custard  on  the  gwrty, 
boozy  thermals  of  laughter, 
j.  litis  was  defiance  of. the 
dark.  - - • 

, -J-  in  the.  car  the  tight  wenfout 
of  Don’s  eyes  and  the  windows 
of  his  cab  went  black.  He  Sad 
driven  Alma  to  waste  land.  : 
“Despair;”  he  said.  “It’s  like  V 
a blackness  all  around  m£*ahd 
I jtest  can’t  see  any  future,  47 
There’s  no  reason  to  get 
bed.  1 keep  the  curtains 
N<nrt  matters.” . ■* 

TTtis  excellent  episode 
filmed  (Margaret  Smith) 
ten  (Catherine  Hayes)  an. 
directed  (Kay  Patrick)  by 
women.  Geoff  HlnsUfTs  i 
performance  as  Don  was  1 
tit  by  Jim  Robson.  Never  L. 
anyone  lightyoufirom  bekrfsr 
You  mother  will  run  away . ii- 
screaming.  %'• 

Just  one  thing.  Cadbury’s, 
which  sponsor  Coronation 
^Street,  has  cheapened  it  by 
turning  it  Into  chocolate. 
Every  episode  is  opened  and: 
Closed  by  chocolate  men  and* 
chocolate  cats  and  dogsrLagt 
night,  as  the  car  leaped  into  £ 
the  canal  and  the  water  close* 
over  Don  and  Alma,  chocolate 
pigeons  went  “Coot* 
r want  you  all  to  go  out  now. 
and  kick  a chocolate  cream  eg 
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t the  British  Museum  cur- 
lrently  is  an  extraordinary 
■Hfolhltifln  called  AnHjprrf 
Faces:  Mummy  Portraits  from 
Roraan  Egypt  T S Eliot  once  wrote 
admiringly  of  John  Webster  that 
he  showed  the  skull  beneath  the  . 
skin,  but  these  pictures  do  the 
reverse:  they  depict  the  faces  that 
existed  nearly  2,000  years  ago, 
rest  above  the  skulls  of  mummi- 
fied remains-  Painted  on  little  pan- 
els of  wood,  these  pictures — of 
young  children,  adults  fixed  for 
aver  tn  chic  Roman  styles;  men 
and  women  represented  in  their- 
mortal  illnesses,  long-dead  beau- 
ties with  soulflil  brown  eyes — - 
were  mostlypainted  shortly  after 
their  subject's  deaths. 

But  the  most  potent  image  is  a 
modern  one,  a three-minute  video 
made  at  University  College  r^wntam 
that  attempts  to  recreate  scientifi- 
cally Ikjw  a young  Greek  granxmar 
teacher  called  Hermimm  looked 
when  alive.  Next  to  the  TV  that  - 
shows  the  video  are  her  mummified 
remains,  topped  by  a contemporary 
pa  biting  of  Hennicme’s  face  made 
soon  after  her  death.  Sectional  CAT 

orgnBrnadonF  ttlP  mmrmiWwl  alrriTl 

were  used  to  form  a database  that 
allowed  the  obstruction  of  a three- 
dimensional  computer  image  of  her 
head  that  rotates  slowly:  uncannily 

At  one  point  her  eyes  meet  yours 
before  her  bead  rotates  off  once 
nnra  into  profile.  One  feels  one  Is 
looking  across  the  ages  to  how  this 
woman  loakedthen,  and  part  of  the 

ptaagirpcnnaiete  in  enmpaHrtg  Hip 

painted  portrait  with  the  computer- 
generated  image  and  wondering 
where  the  truthful  image  lies:  one 
also  feels,  perhaps  fancSbfls  that 
Hennione  has  been  brought  back  to 
fragile  life,  a wan,  high-chedkbaned 


alive  and;  hopelessly  distorted  in  a 
20th-century  eodhfoitian. 


You  can  smell  the  straw  and  greasepaint  in  Peter  Laver/s  circus  pictures,  says  John  Vidal 


to  bring  death  to  life  was  also  made 

fereeflilly  clear  on  'manic: 
Anatomy  Of  A Disaster  (Discov- 


ery), a two-hour  special  to  cnrnmpm. 


sinking  of  the  ocean  linen  Acorn* 
puter  simulation  of  the  ship  drifted 
across  the virtual  Atlantic,  itsccst 
vtvial  lights  glowing  across  foe  sea 
tmdnigtt  sky  b^a-e  the  virtual  ice- 
berg strut*  foe  fetal  glancing  blow 
tothehnll  ThesimulatkHi  was 


ciently  Active,  evmwtfliontrep- 
resmfingany  of  the  1^500 people 
^H)  died  that  nirflt  tD  vividly  nnn- 

vey  the  tragedy  HeM,  once  more, 
death— the  rotting  ship  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  ocean  bed-— was 
brought  tollfe  in  an  uncanny  way 
About 5,000  art^acts  have  been 
salvaged  from  the  Titanic.  We  saw 
one  conservator  working  pa m, 
stakingty  cm  restoring  th  e ratting 

wooden  base  to  the  ship’s  compass; 
another  chemically  washed  corro- 


urine,  one  of  the  pasaengert 
souvenir  Jtom  Holland,  with  the 
aim  of  exhibiting  tt  to  show  how 


ocean,  bat  to  preserve  It  fitan  any 

farther  decay 

We  saw  caie  conservator  unpack- 
togctot hesflxsn  a passengeris  salt- 
case,  riothes  folded  neatly  for  atrip 
to  America  85  years  ago,  a pair  of 
check  trousers  that  have  lain  on  the 
ocean  bed  unworn  for  generations. 
What  peculiar  fate,  to  have  one's 
sea-mauled  clothes  unpacked  by  a 
stranger  tong  after  one’s  deathl 

WhMadrflrateandtton^^Hyrtift. 

tnrbtog  conservatuHi  project  for  the 
wcanan  we  saw  carefully  washing 
off  ocean,  dedtoxsfixmi  an  Edwar- 
dian jacket* 

Leather  suitcases  protected  their 
perishable  contents  from  total 
destrucitom^a  result  conserva- 
tors have  been  ahle  to  work  on  let- 
ters (*Tmjust  living  from  day  to 
day  for  the  time  you  w21  be  back.  I 
could  riot  be  hntrnei  even  if  I 
wanted  to.”)  and  pieces  of  music 
retrievedfircm  two  and  a half  miles 
underwatac 

■Hus  offered  a different  way  of 

Ihtnlring  about  till*  rtoflifl  rftmpTrtPT 

imaging,  at  best,  can  create  the 
spectral  simulacra  of  foe  dead 
which  certainly  yet  surprisingly 
have  an  emotional  effect  on  the 
spectator  But  foe  artefacts  from  the 
ocean  bed  are  just  as  uncanny  once 
used  unthinkingly  by  our  peaky 
forgotten  ancestors,  now  soaked  in 
poignant  mamlng 


Khalil  Ogtiaby  an  Iranian  strongman  tn  Gerry  Cottle’s  circus,  and,  below;  Ruslan  Daorbekov;  who  rode  with  the  Moscow  State  Circus  and  was  killed  by  a rival  Cossack  faction 

Tales  from  the  Big  Top 


lanks 


\ 'f  *!*. 
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ANNE  KARPF 


Nuns  on 
the  run 


Mk  ctress  Fiona  Shaw's  forte  is 
scrubbed,  impassioned, 
^^kandrogynous  characters,  so 
the  prospect  of  her  spending  two 
weeks  as  a novice  nun  didn’t  cause 
any  Richter-scale  sense  of  shock— 
as  it  might  have  i£  say  Helen  Mir- 
ren had  volunteered  for  the  rede. 

She  recorded  her  thoughts  in 
Taking  The  Veil  (Radio  4),  an 
unscripted  audio  diary  ami  always 
a difficult  form:  you’re  dearly  talk- 
ing Into  a mike,  anticipating  a lis- 
tening audience,  yet  still  maintain 
foe  Action  of  personal  confession, 
as  if  scribbling  into  a Woolwortbs 
exercise  book  Shaw  is  Irish,  and 
not  so  much  a lapsed  Catholic,  it 
seems,  as  a would-like-to-be-better 
one:  the  first  half  of  Taking  The 
Veil  was  full  cf  devotional  yearn- 
ing, as  Shaw  aspired  to  equal  the 
sisters  in  disembodied  piety  This 
was  a mite  tedious,  as  well  as 
disingenuous.  The  whole  point  of 
taking  orders  Js  the  irrevocability 
of  foe  decision,  the  precise  aspect 
missing  from  any  such  simulation. 

There  were  a few  nice  observa- 
tions. Shaw  relished  the  fact  that 
the  ascetic  Benedictine  convent 
was  almost  directly  opposite  the  - 
£750-a-night  Dorchester  Hotel  in 
Hyde  Park.  And  she  discovered 
that  foe  last  time  the  nuns  bad  per- 
mission to  listen  to  the  radio  was 
the  Royal  Wedding  (gosh,  the 
thought  struck,  they  might  assume 
that  foe  royal  couple  were  stall 
blissfully  united,  or  at  least  that  Di 
was  stall  shy).  But  mostly  amid  the 
endless  kneeling,  there  was  a self- 
flagdlatingsolemnity  flnfi  more 
than  a dash  of  cultural  tourism. 

Then  it  changed.  When  Stow 


became  less  awed  and  more  criti- 
cal - noting,  for  example,  that 
many  of  the  sisters  looked  bored 
—the  programme  took  off,  with 
wit  (a  mm  was  having  “a  bad  veil 
day”)  and  perceptiveness  (was 
their  sexual  energy  sublimated 
into  skipping?).  She  was  sharp  on 
sex,  noting  how  nims  use  foe  lan- 
guage of  secular  love  (the  bride  of 
Christ,  etc)  but  stop  short  at  the 
point  of  erotic  consummation. 
Alter  this  burst  of  testfnesk,  her 
ultimate  respect  for  the  sisters — . 

celibacy  impromptu  knpenng,  and 

all — seemed  somehow  Jess  Ide- 
alised  and  more  achieved.  1 

- Dirk  Maggs  has  struck  again.. 
The  chap  who  brought  us  foe  ace 
audio  Superman,  Spldnrman  and 
other  radio  cartoons,  who  .fashions 
audio  soundtracks  to  match  cine- 
matic ones,  has  adapted  John  Lan- 
dis’s An  Amedcaa  Werewolf  In 
London  for  Radiol.  Currently 
playing  in  three-minute  episodes 
on  Mary  Anne  Hobbs's  show  and 
issued  simultaneously  cm  BBC  cas- 
sette, this  has  madefor-cutOshness 
written  all  over  it  Two  Americans 
backpacking  on  foe  Yorkshire 
Moore  are  attacked,  and  one  of 
them  frenzledly  killed,  by  a . - 
■werewolf  To  a niedy  dry  script, 
larded  with  dramatic  IrOny  Maggs 
piles  anthe  aural  gore  and  Gothic 
kitsch  (spooky  music,  heavy- 
breathing, and  kindergarten  wild 
roaringX  wifa  guaranteed  cli- 
maxes every  three  minutes. 

3-D  radio. 

TaJDk  Radio’s  welcome,  serious 
day  on  disability  ended  on  the 
other  side  of  prurience  in  James 
Whale’s  programme  an  disability 
and  sex.  Yba  could  chuckle  at  the 
ex-model  who’d  lost  a leg  revealing 
with  gusto  foat  “my  boyfriend 

massages  my  stump  all  the  time”, 
and  frankly  admire  the  mother 
complaining  about  nursing  staff 
too  disapprovtogto  help  her  dis- 
abled son  put  an  a condom,  but 
increasingly — under  Whale’s 
steering — candid  talk  veered  into 
exhibitionism. 

Election  PS:  for  years  pdllti- 
.edans  have  been  trained  in  media 
skills,  so  ridding  their  speech  of 
hesitancy  and  uncertainty  that 
they  sound  totally  unldm  real  peo- 
ple. (Paddy  Ashdown  is  a major 
offender)  The  canny  politician 
would  go  on  a course  to  reinsert 
the  urns,  ahs,  and  don't  knows  erf 
real  Speech.  At  the  moment, 
almost  foe  only  people  anradio 
qpaatrlTig  n i Tthpnttna  rtyrm  ftnent, 
or  trying  to,  are  actors. 
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T.  * . A*. 


The  high-flyer 


^B  ^B  ■Jhatever  happened  to 

Circus  Euro  pa?  2 

dropped  on  this  fam- 

By  of  Hungarian 
lm  IV  exiles  in  the  eady 
1980s  in  a arnaTi  field  on  foe  Welsh 
borders  where  they  wintered  in  a 
caravan  park.  Or  rather  they 
dropped  on  me. 

Johnny  a ad  his  dad  were  shout- 
ing at  each  other  as,  one  man  on 
each  handle^  they  winched  up  their 
stogie-pole  teofforfoe  first  stow  of 
the  season.  They  were  so  angry  that 
they  couldn’t  concentrate  and  foe 
canvas  kept  felling  down  around 
us.  Their  watching  wiveswere  dou- 
bledup  in  laughter  Eventually  the 
joke  overtook  foe  argument  and  we 
an  wait  for  tea  to  a caravan. 

Johnny  taught  me  to  smell  cir- 
cus, feel  its  rough  edges  and 
understand  its  rivalries,  but  above 
all  to  respect  the  sheer  gruelling, 
sweating  hardness  .of  a tribe 
where"  people  willingly  wreck 
their  bodies  for  self-expression. 
And  to  see  the  absolute  ordinari- 
ness of  same  of  the  most  interest- 
ing people  on  earth. 

The  photographer  Peter  Lavery 
doesn’t  record  Circus  Europa, 
though  the  spirit  of  Johnny —who 
was  obsessed  with  buying  a kanga- 


roo  and  used  to  play  foe  trumpet 

standing  nn  hia  bawd  whflp  his  rind 

threw  knives  at  his  wife  and  his 
mum  juggled  balls  with  her  legs  — 
lives  to  his  photographs.  Knife- 
men,  dwarves,  contortionists, 
strongmen,  aerlalists,  showmen 
and  acrobats,  mostly  from  the 
smaller  circuses,  people  his  pages. 
They  are  as  diverse  as  deepwater 
fishes— odd  shapes  for  odd  souls. 

Lavery’s  portraits  are  formal, 
Victorian  even,  and  reflect  and 
befit  the  huge  pride  in  perfor- 
mance and  the  iron  discipline 
needed  tt*petform  extraordinary 
akfllg  each  night  The  short  — too 
short  — stories  that  accompany 
them  are  from  the  far  side,  most 
often  tinged  with  a gallows 
humour  or  a sense  of  circus  as  a 
metaphor  for  mucV  wider  events. 

There’s  Martin,  about  to  put  his 
head  to  a lion’s  mouth  when  his 
kneecap  slips.  He  has  to  pul  it  back 
even  as  the  teeth  surround  him; 
the  Bulgarian  Antoaneta  Becheva 
who  brushes  her  hair  150  times  a 
night  to  be  able  to  hang  by  it  Enos 
with  his  exploding  car;  Ruslan  foe 
Cossack  bear;  killed  by  a rival  fac- 
tion in  foe  Russian  upheavals; 
Lucy  the  solicitor  who  ran  away  to 
do  a trapeze  act;  Captain  Soyuz, 
file,  human  cannonball  who  was 
fired  too  far;  missed  the  net  and 
landed  on  his  head.  There  are  ter- 


rible tales  of  bikini  tops  felling, 
legs  snapping  like  carrots  and  dis- 
asters on  foe  high  wire. 

For  Lavery  foe  Yorkshire 
miner’s  son  behind  dozens  of 
instantly  recognisable  advertising 
campaigns  (remember  his  award- 
winning Marlboro  Motorbike  pho- 
tographs?), Circus  Works  is  the 
culmination  of  a 25-year  fascina- 
tion. He  is  a visual  anthropologist, 
who  expresses  in  images  how  foe 
brief  glitter  and  finery  of  the  ring 
is  set  against  a backcloth  of 
threadbare  resources  and  sewn 
again  sequins.  His  pictures  are  a 
salute  to  foe'  performers,  a tribe 
which  moves  always  an  foe  edge  of 
foe  social  forest 

Johnny  got  Ills  kangaroo.  He 
paid  £500  for  three-foot  tall  Skippy 
and  boxed  with  him  all  over  Eng- 
land. Years  later;  foe  RSPCA  was 
called  to  stop  foe  fights.  They  took 
one  look  and  referred  Johnny's 
case  to  foe  RSPCC.  Skippy  had 
grown  into  a six-foot  bruiser  and 
used  to  thump  foe  daylights  out  of 
his  owner  every  night  Even  then, 
Johnny  loved  circus.  It  was  all  he 
knew  all  he  wanted.  Lavery  would 
understand  that 


Circus  Work  is  at  the  Royal 
Photographic  Society,  Bath,  tin  June  1 . 
The  accompanying  book  is  published 
by  Hand  Held  Books  at  £35. 


There  is  a pretender  to  Darcey  Bussell’s 
throne:  Sarah  Wildor.  Judith  Mackrell 
reviews  two  remarkable  Juliets 

Different  strokes 


The  double-act 


Wildor  and  Darcey 
couldn’t  offer  more 
’different  physical  images  of 
Juliet — one  blonde  and  delicate, 
bruised  by  the  brawling  politics 
around  her;  the  other  tall  and 
dark,  and  wrapped  in  a kind  of 
inviolate  space.  When  yon  actu- 
ally see  them  perform  an  consec- 
utive nights,  what’s  striking  is 
not  so  much  the  different  ways 
they  act  out  Juliet’s  tragedy  bat 
the  contrasting  ways  in  which 
♦liMr  rtwnring  creates  thu  reality 
of -her  world.  • 

Bussell’s  control  of  her  long; 
tong  body  is  now  remarkable, 
moulding  phrases  of  dance  with 
a grandeur  that  makes 
MacMillan’s  choreography  seem 
to  hum  and  grow  Brit  this  con- 
trol also  allows  her  to  dominate 
the  stage  so  forcefully  that  she 
seems  to  own  foe  air  around  hen 
Anri  it's  often  the  way  in  which 
she  moves  within  that  private 

pocket  of  spa$e  that  defines  cru- 
cial apsects  of  Juliefs  character 
For  instance,  wheal  she’s  first 
touched  byParis  foe  shockshe 
registers  is  not  exactly  sexual, 
but  that  of  someone  whose  per- 
sonal territory  has  been  tres- 


reserve  foal  when  she  locks  eyes 
with  Romeo,  the  invitation  is 
amazing— even  though  her  body 


qtRl  holds  back.  And  when  they 
dance  foe  force  of  her  emotion 


becomes  exhilarattngly  clear  as 
she  flies,  outstretched  on  hia 
shoulders,  foe  two  of  them  soar- 
ing through  space  together 
By  contrast,  Wfidor’s  inxuer 
Jtfoet  is  revealed  through  the 

speed  of  her  dancing.  With  her 

quick,  bright  footwork  and 
exquisitely  fluid  arms  she’s  ini- 
tially  a child,  impatient  to  shake 
off  heavy  adult  demands.  When 
she  dances  with  Romeo  it’s  as  If 
she  to  throwing  aside  a strait- 
jacket,  and  has  found  a match  for 


her  energy  But  when  her  Juliet 
gets  sucked  into  the  plot’s  tragic 
spiral  that  energy  takes  an  a 
frantic  quality  and,  appalled  by 
her  inability  to  act,  she  quivers, 
close  to  madness.  Bussell  in  the 
same  scenes  holds  desperately  , 
cm  to  a core  of  stillness — as  If 
she’s  polled  her  private  space 
inside  her  heart.  While  she  goes 
out  with  her  eyes  fixed  on 
heaven,  Wildor  goes  out  battling 
with  her  demons. 

Of  course,  we  read  these 

■Tnliptc  thrmigh  thrii*  pai-tiiars 
too,  who  are  equally  diff errant. 
Stuart  Cassidy’s  Romeo  is  one  of 
the  lads,  and  the  fact  that  his 
hormones  dominate  heart 
makes  wndar*B -JuUet  apear  even 
more  stranded  tn  her  despair 
Igor  Zelensky  (dancing  the  role 
fbr  the  first  time)  is  a poet.  His 
huge  jumps  and  plnshy  turns  are 
metaphors  for  romance  rather 
than  high  spirits,  and  he’s  more 
than  ready  to  abandon  the  boys’ 
world  for  Bussell's.  If  at  times 
his  acting  lacks  heat,  the  power 
of  his  partnering  gives  JuUet 
passion  enough. 

Two  other  performances  also 
put  a new  spin  on  the  ballet,  the 
first  being  Tetsnya  Kixmakawa’s 

irrepressibly  flash  Mercntio. 

This  isn’t  normally  danced  as  a 
virtuoso  role,  but  when 
Kumakawa  whips  up  an  insolent 


riamle  of  pirouettes  right  under 
Tybalt’s  nose,  then  slows  it 
down  to  a mocking  drawl,  you 
can  feel  exactly  bow  Tybalt’s 
sword  is  itching  to  run  him 
through.  The  second  was  David 
Pickering’s  Paris.  Possibly  the 
prettiest  in  years,  this  Paris  is 
also  a spoilt  and  hysterical  bully 
When  he  smacks  Juliet  around 
to  force  her  acquiescence  to 
marriage  we  get  a glimpse  of 
just  haw  mean  he’d  be  when 

crossed.  We  may  cry  when 
Wildor  stabs  herself  to  death, 
but  we’re  relieved  that  she’s 
escaped  a lifetime  of  Paris’s 
nasty  bedroom  manners.  * 


Arguably  THE  BEST  LITERARY 


MAGAZINE  IN  THE 
WORLD 


For  in-depth  reasoned  argument  and 
literary  criticism,  foe  London  Review  of 
Books  is  hard  to  match.  The  Sunday 
Times  calls  it  foe  'boldest  of  foe  literary  jour- 
nals’. To  Clive  James  it  is  ‘foe  house  magazine 
of  foe  literary  Site’,  while  Alan  Bennett  consid- 
ers it  simply  ‘foe  liveliest,  foe  most  serious  and 
also  foe  most  radical  literary  magazine  we 
have’. 

The  London  Review  of  Books  is  many  things, 
but  it  is  not  an  easy  read.  Simply  because  foe 
issues  facing  foe  world  today  are  not  easy  ones. 
Here  is  just  a handful  of  foe  subjects  and 
authors  which  have  appeared  in  recent  issues: 
Martha  GeOhora  on  foe  deaths  of  Brazilian 
children,  Paul  Foot  on  Tory  sleaze,  Christopher 
Hitchens  on  Clinton  sleaze,  Alan  Bennett’s 
diary,  Jenny  DisJcTs  memories  of  childhood, 
Cohn  Tdibfn  on  poetry  and  AIDS,  Jacqueline 
Rose  on  Virginia  Woolf  Frank  Kennode  on 
judas  Iscariot,  Edward  Lunwak  on  foe  iniquity 
of  central  banks,  Helen  Vendler  on  T.S.  Eliot, 
EricHobsbawmon  the  Russian  Revolution. 
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Fame 


By  Allen  Ginsberg 

1926-1997 


When  the  founding  poetic  spirit  of  Americans  Beat 
generation  died  two  weeks  ago  today  he  left  this 
affectionate  tribute  to  friends  and  lovers  who  he 
entrusted  with  making  his  funeral  a memorable  event 


When  I die 

I don’t  care  what  happens  to  my  body 

throw  ashes  in  the  air,  scatter ’em  in  East  River 

bury  an  urn  in  Elizabeth  New  Jersey,  B’nai  Israel  Cemetery 

But  I want  a big  funeral 

St  Patrick’s  Cathedral,  St  Mark’s  Church,  the  largest  synagogue  in  Manhattan 
First,  there’s  family,  brother,  nephews,  spry  aged  Edith  stepmother  96,  Aunt  / - 
Honey  from  old  Newark, 

Doctor  Joel,  cousin  Mindy,  brother  Gene  one  eyed  one  ear’d,  sister-in-law  • 
blonde  Connie,  five  nephews,  stepbrothers  & sisters  their  grandchildren,' 
companion  Peter  Orlovsky,  caretakers  Rosenthal  & Hale,  Bill  Morgan — 

Next,  teacher  Trungpa  Vajracharya’s  ghost  mind,  Gelek  Rinpoche  there,  Sakyong 
Mipham,  Dalai  Lama  alert,  chance  visiting  America,  Satchitananda  Swami  ; 
Shrvananda,  Dehorahava  Baba,  Karmapa  XVI,  Dudjom  Rinpoche,  Katagfri& 
Suzuki Roshi’s phantoms 

Baker,  Whalen,  Daido  Loorie,  Qwong,  frail  white-haired  Kapleau  Roshis, 
LamaTarchin — 

Then,  most  important,  lovers  over  half  century 
Dozens,  a hundred,  more,  older  fellows  bald  & rich  . :■ 

young  hoys  met  naked  recently  in  bed,  crowds  surprised  to  see  each  other;  ' 
innumerable,  intimate,  exchanging  memories  . 

MHe  taughtme  to  meditate,  how  I’m  an  old  veteran  of  the  thousand  day 
retreat — ” * “ 

“I  played  music  on  subway  platforms,  Fm  straight  but  loved  him  heloved  me”  • 

UI  felt  more  love  from  him  at  19  than  ever  from  anyone” 

“We’d  lie  under  covers,  gossip,  read  my  poetry,  hug  & kiss  belly  to  belly  arms 
round  each  other” 

*Td  always  get  into  his  bed  with  underwear  on  & by  morning  my  skivvies  would 
he  on  the  floor” 

“Japanese,  always  wanted  take  it  up  my  bum  with  a master” 

“We’d  talk  all  night  about  Kerouac&Cassady  sit  Buddhalikeihen  sleep  in  his 
captain's  bed” 

“He  seemed  to  need  so  much  affection,  a shame  not  to  make  him  happy” 

“I  was  lonely  never  in  bed  nude  with  anyone  before,  he  was  so  gentle  my 
stomach 

shuddered  when  he  traced  his  finger  along  my  abdomen  nipple  to  hips  — ” 

“All  I did  was  lay  back  eyes  closed,  he’dbringme  to  come  withmoufh  & fingers 
along  my  waist” 

“He  gave  great  head” 

So  there  be  gossip  from  loves  of  1946,  ghost  of  Neal  Cassady  commingling  with 
flesh  and  youthful  blood  of  1997 
and  surprise — “You  too?  But  I thought  you  were  straight!” 

“I  am  but  Ginsberg  an  exception,  for  some  reason  he  pleased  me,” 

“I  forgot  whether  I was  straight  gay  queer  or  funny,  was  myself,  tender  and 
affectionate  to  be  kissed  on  the  top  of  my  head, 
my  forehead  throat  heart  & solar  plexus,  mid-belly,  on  my  prick,  tickled  with  his 
tongue  my  behind” 

“I  loved  the  way  he’d  recite  ‘But  at  my  hack  I always  hear/Time’s  winged  chariot 
hurrying  near,’ heads  together;  eye  to  eye,  on  a pillow — ” 

Among  lovers  one  handsome  youth  straggling  the  rear  . . 

“I  studied  his  poetry  class,  17-year-old  kid,  ran  some  errands  to  his  walkup 
flat, 


The  new 
golden  city 


~~ I Sir  Norman  Foster 

'•e*  explains  how  to  change 
S2>-  the  heart  of  London  into 
!:*  a a space  for  real  people 


THE  London  of  the  post- , 
cards  is  the  nucleus  of! 
Britain,  the  most  precious  j 
site  in  the  land-  the  Palace 
of  Westminster  and  the  Abbey 
form  one  of  London’s  only  two 
World  Heritage  sites  and  the  area  '■ 
around  boasts  170  listed  buildings. 

Of  the  S3  million  people  (three 
times  the  resident  population)  who 
visit  London  every  yean  80  per 
cent  are  drawn  to  Westminster 
around  Parliament  and  Trafalgar 
Squares,  .where  a network  of 
superb  buildings,  landmarks,  pub- 
lic spaces  and  ceremonial  routes  j 
symbolises  our  government  rail- ! 
glon  and  monarchy 
Yet  tite  Innate  harmony  of  West- 
minster  is  today  Inrtsifile. 
Although  pockets  are  well  known 
and  loved,  the  pieces  do  not  fit 
together;  severed  by  traffic  arter- 
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seduced  me  didn’t  want  to,  made  foe  con^^ei^hcme,ne\^isS^  ]iteliaid"  A ; ; v f 
never  wanted  to...” 

“He  couldn’t  get  it  up  but  loved  foe,”  “A  deanola  man,”  “Hemade.^drel  same  . 
first”  J:  . ' a ••  .-".v  ■'i.'&zXi  1 ' ••  ' 

This  the  crowd  most  surprised  proud  at  ctomoiSaljalaceQfJ^  - v : 

Then  poets  & musicians — college  boys’  grxmge^baiids — age-old  rocksiaf  Beatles, 
faithful  guitar  accompanists,  gay  classical  conductors,  unknoimfrigllJazzz 
■ music  composers,  ftmky  trumpeters,  bowed  bass  & french  horn  black  . 

autoharp  pennywhistie^  &’kaztobs ^ f ^ t • \ 

Next,  artist  Italian  romantic  realists  schooled-mmystac^Os  hidi^  foiefouv&  v"  ’ 
Tuscan  painter-poets;  Classicdraftsman  Ivfass^hus^ts  sutreal-jaekarit^eS ' . 

• with  continental  wives,  poverty  sketchbook  gesso  oil  watereotor  masters 
from  American  provinces  . . 

Then  high-school  teachers,  lonely  Irish  librarians,  delicate  bibliophiles,  sex 
liberation  troops  nay  armies,  ladies  of  either  sex 
“I  met  him  dozens  of  times  he  never  remembered  my  name  I loved  him  anyway,  . 

trueartist”  ” ' - 

“Nervous  breakdown  after  menopause,  his  poetry  humor  saved  me  from  suicide 
hospitals” 

“ Charmant , genius  with  modest  manners,  washed  sink  dishes,  my  studio  guest  a 
week  m Budapest”.  • . . . 

Thousands  of  readers,  “ TlowlVchanged  my  life  in  Libertyville  Illinois” 

“I  saw  him  read  Montclair  State Teachers  College  decided  be  a poet—”  ' ~ 

“He  turned  me  on,  I started  with  garage  rock  sang  my  songs  in  Kansas  City” 

“‘Kaddish’  made  me  weep  for  myself  & father  alive  in  Nevada  City”  

“‘Father  Death’  comforted  me  when  my  sister  died  Boston  1982”  . 

“I  read  what  he  said  in  a newsmagazine,  blew  my  mind,  realised  others  like  me 
outthere” 

Deaf  & Dumb  bards  with  hand  sigmng  quick  brilliant  gestures  ' 

Then  journalists,  editors’  secretaries,  agents,  portraitists  & photography 
aficionados,  rock  critics,  cultured  laborers,  cultural  historians  come  to 
witness  the  historic  funeral 

Super-fans,  poetasters/aging  Beatniks  & Deadheads,  autograph-hunters, 
distinguished  paparazzi,  intelligent  gawkers 
Everyone  knew  they  were  part  of  “History”  except  the  deceased 
who  never  knew  exactly  what  was  happening  even  when  I was  alive 
(February 22, 1997)  . ^ ‘ - - ©All  rights  reserved 


les.  There  are  more  barriers  than 
links.  Sadly  the  settings,  for  some 
of  the  finest  Hi  ladings  are  so 
appalling  that  they  cannot  be 
appreciated.  To  ignore  the  paucity 
of  space  and  allow  traffic  to  rush 
past  them  is  a national  disgrace. 

I know  what  creating  the  right 
setting  for  a budding  can  maan  a 
few  years  ago,  we  were  asked  to 
look  at  a site  In  the  centre  of. 
Nlmes  next  to  the  Maison  Cartfee 
— a perfectly  preserved  Roman  j 
temple.  It  was  a decayed  area  with 
forbidding  railings  feeing  on  to  the 
site  of  a burnt-oat  opera  house, 
used  only  as  a car  park. 

\Vb  created  a major  new  public  ! 
space  between  our  building  and 
the  temple,  and  repaved  through- 
out. Now  that  it  is  fully  respected, 
and  coexistent  with  a lively  civic 
domain,  the  historic  building 


Traffic  j&to  at  Trafalgar  Square  looking  towardsPartiamehfc 
under  Sr  Norman's  plan  this  conUL  .be  a thing  off  the  past 


seems  able  to  breathe  again.  Our 
urban  projects  in  Europe,  such  as 
the  Reichstag  tn  Bolin,  have 
taught  us  to  balance  historical  and 
practical viewpoints. 

From  London's  buildings,  like 
the  British  Museum  or  file  Rdyal 
Academy  we  have  learned  how 
subtle  contemporary  insertions 
bring  out  their  essential  value,  and 
how  you  can  strip  away  recent 
accretions  and  add  new  elements 
which  reinforce  tbs  past  London 
does  not  need  some  grand  dracon- 
ian plan,  but  it  does  heed  sensitive 
interventions  — to  main*  it  more 

welcoming  and  enjoyable  for  llvtn  g 

in  and  visiting.  • 

.Over  the  years  I have  worked 
with  a smalL group  of  motivated, 
people,  and  early  last  -year,  we 
formed  an  internal  think  tank 
because  I was  absorbed  hi  fanning 


Issues  in  cities  around  the  world. 
When  Westminster  city  council 
announced  the  World  Parliament 
for  AH  competition,  we  .-were 
excited.. 

In  the  brief  were  all  the.  ques- 
tions which  barf  stimulated  us: 
access,  safety  information,  urban 
design,  and  the  setting  of  historic 
buildings  around  Parliament  and 
Trafalgar  Squares.  The  opportu- 
nity to  make,  this  area  morecom- 
fortabfe  .for  viators  and  residents 
— to  extend  pedestrian  areas  and 
highlight  links,  to  celebrate  our 
parks  and  Thames-side  gardens 
and  to  open  up  some  of  the  more 
hidden  spaces  -would  be  a dream 
come  true.  ' 

Batiy  in  the  project;  Balcrow 
Jfox  surveyed  traffic;,  monitoring, 
density  examining  possible  alter- 
native routes  and  questioning 


motorists  about  their  journey?. 
Space  Syntax  made  the  most 
detailed  surrey  ever  of  pedestrian 
movements  Westminster  - 

The  movements  of  people— 
both  -tourists  and  locals  — were 
discreetly  - tracked  to  establish 
where  they  were  going  and  by 
which  routes,  how  long  they  spent 
moving,  standing  «hti,  waiting  at 
traffic  lights  and  crossing  roads. 
Long  delays  and  near-accidents  at 
road  crossings  were  rife.  . . 

- I have  lived  in  London  for  most 
of  the  34  years  since  I was  a stu- 
dent and  the  greatest  luxury  ts  still 
to  spend  weekends  walking.  But 
forme — and  other  team  members 

— It  was  a revelation  to  walk 
routes  in  our  own  city  as  if  we 
were  hot  residents,  to  fallow  the 
tourist  trails.  The.  experience  was 
not  totally  pleasurable,  with  few 


places  to  rest  or  take  refreshment: 
the  absence  of  local  knowledge 
was  not  helped-  by  the  feet  that 
most  signs  are  scried  . for 
motorists.  _ 

Many  of  the  area’s  most  inter- 
esting pedestrian  routes  are  tittle 
employed  or  out  of  bounds,  and 
used  for  parking.  Around  White- 
hall, . shaft-cuts  through  court- 
yards and  side-streets  have  been 
closed  off  Twenty  years  ago  you 
could  walk  from  Parliament 
Square  through  the  Treasury; 
across-  Kfog  Charles  Street, 
through  toe ■Foreign  Office  and 
into  Dowtffcig  street  Todsfr’fc  visfr 
tore  may  only  use  toe  main  roads, 
unaware  <jf  .the  delightful  court- 
yards within  the  heart  .of  many 
pnhlfe  buildings  In  thp  * 

Scone  restrictions  are' essential 
to  security  But  practical  changes 
afoot  could  allow  greater  publte  : 
access  to  wonderful  spaces 
■presently  hidden.  With  bureau- 
cracy's migration  to  other  urban 
centres  and  moves  towards  greater 
transparency  in  public  life,  parts 
of  Westminster’s  public  buildings 
and  surrounds  could  he  constd-1 
ered  for  a more  interesting  mix- 
ture of  use&  including  alLtoo-rare 
resting  places  and  caffes.  . 

All  our  proposals  must-achleve 
an  equfiibrium.  in  Whstmtostei; 
the  everyday  and  the  ceremonial 
ett  side  by  aide,  as  do  cutter*  and 
commerce,  government,  and 
tourism.  Yet  we  must  do  more  fer- 
tile deprived  pedestrian*  More 
pedestrian  access  must  be  - bal- 
anced against  security  loeri  bene- 
fits weighed  against  the  general 
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needs  of  London,  ^traffic  is  to  be 
.exrinded  or  reduced,  then  alterna- 
tive routes  or  transput  most  be 
ottered,  with  access  for  deliveries 
and  emergency  sendees.  This  will 
affect  traffic  hows  in  .toe  study 

anwmtiitthfl  it. 

Our  aim  is  to  bring  ferto  the 
qualities,  both  grand  and  modest, 
which  have,  over  time/created  this 
part  of  Westminster  We  have 
asked  fee  ami  listened  to,  the  opin- 
ions of  over  1OT  official  bodies  and 
Interest  .groups  — todnding 
motoring  and  transport  organisa- 
tions, pedestrians’  and.  cyclists’ 
associations,  the . police,  action 
groups  for  the  disabled,  groups 
Inwrivad  in  conservation  and  local 
history  embassies,  cultural  and 
religious  Institutions,  businesses 
and  residents'  associations. 

‘ The  next  stage  la  widespread 
public  consultation  in  June"  and 
July  Once  the  public's  views  bare 
been  teltwt  fin  Twarfl,  a Anal  master- 

plan  wffl.  be  prepared.  The  aim  Is  to 
make  substantial  parts  of  the  plan 
a reality  by 2000.  Wewantfedellver 
imaginwHifa  Ideas  for  design  of  the 
highest  qualify  — this,  in' the  end, 
is  what  wlIL  transform  the.  quality 
of  the  environment.  . 

Tve  seen  great  enthusiasm  for 
change  at  the  presentations  we 
have-  made  and,,  in  the  informal 
exchanges  after  meetings, . have 
been  encouraged  hr  people  saying 
Mbe  sensitive  — but  don’t  compro- 
mise" on  simply  “go  for  grid"!  Wfe 
understand  . the  sensitivity 
required  if  gold  is  to  be  achieved. 

That  essential  balance,  and  gold,  Is 

our  aim.  . 
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Newbury  darti.ng . . . Dance  Parade  powers  home  to  yesterday's  big  race 

Go  West  for  Greenham 


Ron  Cox 


AFTER  a largely  con- 
tbsing  week  of  Clas- 
sic trials,  a resound- 
ing victory  by 
Revoque  in  today’s  Triple- 
print  Greenham  Stakes  at 
Newbury  would  restore  a 
semblance  of  order. 

But,  it  has  to  be  said,  the 
omens  are  not  good  for  last 
season’s  top  two-year-old 
retaining  his  unbeaten 
record. 

Pronounced  “quite  unfit” 


by  his  trainer  Peter  Chapple- 
Hjyam,  Revoque  is  a lazy 
worker  at  home  and  there 
was  little  encouragement 
from  iijs  galloping  companion 
Monza  at  Newmarket  earlier 
this  week. 

Paul  Cole,  on  the  other 
hand,  could  not  he  happier 
with  his  colt.  The  West,  and 
with  stablemate  Dance  Pa- 
rade having  shown  the  way 
yesterday  don’t  be  surprised 
to  find  the  form  book  turned 
upside  down  again. 

The  West  was  beaten  three 
lengths  by  Revoque  at  Long- 


champ  last  September,  but 
paid  the  price  for  setting  a 
pujctdal  pace  with  Zamindar, 
the  eventual  third. 

Highly  regarded  by  his 
trainer,  The  West  started 
third  favourite  for  the  De- 
whorst  Stakes  next  time  but 
again  things  didn’t  go  bis 
way. 

In  a muddling  race  he 
refused  to  settle  and,  after 
being  hampered  entering  the 
final  fbrlong,  could  only  fin- 
ish Seventh  to  In  Command 

Even  so,  The  West  was  not 
beaten  for  and  he  left  the  im- 


Sleepytime  idle  on  parade 


Qraham  Rock 


SLKJKPYTIME  lived  up 
to  her  name  with  a 
lacklustre  run  in  the 
Dubai  Duty  Free  Fred  Dar- 
ling Stakes  at  Newbury  yes- 
terday, finishing  only 
fourth  to  Dance  Parade.  . 

Henry  Cecil’s  fiHy,  odds- 
on  yesterday  and  for 
months  the  ante-post 
favourite  for  the  1,000 
Guineas,  will  need  to  im- 
prove dramatically  to  win 
the  first  flUies’  niaiatii*. 

True,  the  race  was  not 
run  to  suit  her.  She  was 
settled  midfield  by  Kleren 
Fallon  and  tiie  early  pace 
was  pedestrian.  When  the 
tempo  quickened  she 
proved  flat-footed  hut  she 
stayed  an  to  finish  fourth, 
less  than  three  lengths  be- 


hind fi*»  winner,  ail  too 
often  bookmakers  react 
with  the  originality  of  herd 
animals,  but  on  this  occa- 
sion the  result  threw  them 
into  conftisiou. 

Corals  retained  Sleepy- 
time at  the  head  of  the  mar- 
ket, at  3-1  from  9-4,  but  Lad- 
brokes. and  KBs  knocked, 
her  out  to  5R. 

The  Tote  have  removed 
her  frqm  their  list  on  the 
assumption  that,  in  addi- 
tion to  yesterday's  beaten 
fovonrlte.  Cedi  has  both 
Reams  Of  Verse  and  Yash- 
mak entered  for  the  Guin- 
eas, and  he'  might  give  Slee- 
pytime more  time  to  find 
her  form. 

“The  race  went  badly  for 
her,"  said  the  trainer.  “She 
couldn’t  get  out  and  when 
she  did  she  was  hopeless.” 
When  asked  if  Sleepytime 


would  contest  the  1,000 
Guineas  a fortnight  tomor- 
row, he  said:  “1  don’t  know. 
We  haven’t  really  thought 
any  farther  than  today.” 

Ladbrokes  and  Hills 
(both  7-2)  have  the  Godol- 
phln  filly  Moonlight  Para- 
dise as  their  new  favourite, 
with  Criqnette  Head!s  Pas 
de  Beponse  secdUfl"  best: 
Dance  Parade  is*  a best- 
priced  14-1  with  Ladbrokes 
and  the  Tote  while  Seebe, 
beaten  three-quarters  of  a 
length  here,  is  25-1  with 
Ladbrokes. 

In  pulling  out  Seebe  to 
challenge,  Frankie  Det- 
tori's mount  Interfered 
with  the  beaten  Bianca 
Nera,  and  the  man  who  is 
oddson  to  regain  his  jock- 
eys’ title  this  season  was 
suspended  for  two  days, 
April  27  and  28. 


press  ion  he  might  make  a bet- 
ter three-year-old  than  In 

nnmmini)  Min* Hah,  Who  had 

In  Command  a length  behind 
him  when  second  in  the 
Middle  Park  Stakes,  and  Ya- 
laietanee  are  also  engaged  in 
the  2,000  Guineas. 

Punters  face  a difficult 
choice  but  The  West  (3.00) 
should  be  spot  cm  for  this  — 
and  defeat  for  Revoque  would 
not  necessarily  rule  him  out 
of  the  Guineas  reckoning. 

Cole  should  also  have  a say 
in  the  outcome  of  the  John 
Porter  Stakes  with  his  brave 
front-runner  Salman  Ladder. 

But  the  expected  strong  gal- 
lop can  play  into  the  hands  of 
Frankie  Dettori,  who  teams 
up  with  last  season’s  St  Leger 
third  SwTnraflTi  (2.30). 

Ayr  puts  on  a tip-top  jumps 
card,  although  this  does  not 
look  a vintage  Scottish  Grand 
National. 

The  each-way  bet  could  be 
FiveJeigh  Builds  (4.05)  who 
ran  better  than  his  final  plac- 
ing suggests  behind  Unguided 
Missile  at  Ain  tree,  where  be 
chased  the  winner  to  three 
out 

Although  trainer  Lucinda 
Russell  is  fining  through  a 
lean  spell,  Fiveleigh  Builds 
holds  his  form  wefi. 

Narrowly  beaten  over  three 
and  a half  miles  at  Kelso.  Fi- 
veleigh Builds  should  stay  the 
marathon  trip. 

An  181b  rise  in  the  weights 
puts  Shadow  Leader  (3.25) 
nicely  in  the  frame  for  the 
Scottish  Champion  Hurdle, 
and  Celestial  Choir  (2.25) 
makes  considerable  appeal 
after  her  impressive  display 
at  Wetherby. 


Thirsk  runners  and  riders 


RON  COX 


top  raw 


2-20  Hh  ta  Your  Ew  UyBet 

2J50  Suprim  Mnton  (Ob)  StuflW 

320  Jtaf  ShMSMd 

a50  . MBlMqr  DourtFUMBr 

420  Stabaatf) 

420  BmrftcMna  lady  Huai 

520  Barit  (MAI  tanrifteD 

Left-handed  track  of  just  ow  a mto  and  a quarter.  TTwre  is  a riratgtt  sh  fairings, 

Gotog:  Good  To  Hnn-  Good  h Races.*  Denotes  Mass. 

Dnac  Ktgh  best  hsprtnfc.  

LoogtisUnceaaiMlan:  430  Hazsi,  Mss  GKefcaasr.  Dorset.  295  mles;  220  Carnation 
Khg.  W Tunar.  Somerem,  272  mtes;  320  Wafcfl  Me  & 3J50  Fairy  KrJrtt.  R Hannon,  WSs, 
242  mites;  3.20  Swtel  State.  3^0  NSe  Valey  A 520  Chorns  Song,  P Chappte+lyeni,  232 
mfles. 

Sucii  day  wtaucs:  520  Angel  Face. 

BMnral  far  tt»  MVmc  220  QipUn  Bfes.  Oteeund  Stew, 
figures  in  tractate  after  horw’s  name  derate  top  since  last  ouUnji 


2.20!°*™* CUMNG  SWKES  2X0 


'5f  £2,653  (12  dBCtoofl 

IbKVm  M W Eic«rtj  9-3 

CaRl  Pit  RFibnr  6-12- 

04  % BN  n U W ttaabf  B-12 

Hua  W Tuacr  6-6 

UM(1«T 


TEmmtwS-i 

PEMB6-7. 


0 ! 

ftDwalJMvtflf  Dori  6-7. 

5 HataiuH  pqj Bay 6-6  . 

0 DriHbM(MH1Ufr8n 
Rn  li  Tier  aril  MmD  7-10. 


Mriv  3-1  uy  Bel  7-2  [***  Ski,  6-1  Ehnlrart.  8-1  Fka  h Ybuf  (M.  Qnrin  Ktap.  «-1  Daobea. 


2ri50r^Loroiuu^ 


'51  £7, 668  pi  dedarad] 


621030- 

400211- SMM  (17NW 
000600- 

300360-  FotIUmB 
1M0300  knraK 

2210-4*  Stana  gll  W P Bans  3-6 
1400-31  ■ 

501465 
220051 
301112- 
310210- 

200054)  rirtrir  Hariri 

toHD-virai 

152120  tatataili] 

5MS8E  UriMri 

obmnB 

000600  Cm*nw 


M SuirtB  Urin.  WWW  fetti  OM  BH  JriB*  Odriria 


&20 


WCflAH.  F0STBI IHMUWL  CONDITIONS  STAKES 

6f  £6,509  {8  declared) 


000500  Ml 
H3065r 
300564 

15-1202  L..  , 

0«13W)  W*  W l 
104-  Jarff17S)Dl 


B HU 


| R Una  4-6-12 


T!^,J75a 

KDaflar 


21S  SaUIMi (MnnPQqriaHn 3-6-6 1 Kwh  i 

222163-  Tomb  Hh*(B  P«J)  0)  J BKy3-6-3 G CM 

1W  sm.  3-1  SOM  baa.  7-2  Itorire  QptetH.  6-1  own  SB.  VMcan  Ikglc.  Vtahlte 


3.50^"^^ LJMfTH>  ctakes 


n m 41  £2,880  ^dedared) 


1(4  114-400  U)  MW  (IBJffl)  R Man  5-6-10 

IH  442145-  Confea  (288)  pj  !•*  * MtaA  6-9-6  — J 

30  OU036  Dual  HoUar  CM)  Us  U Rocky  6-8-6 A 

40  0MV56  DU  (2*NJ  &n  B-W L 

6fi  220660  LortingiDanlitaN  (19)  SB)  Bd>  Jdbb  B-9-0 I 

BP)  62337-00  riatar  Jafc (MB D Wcholi  6-6-6 

8 054006  pm  VMim  rtsns  woods  5-9-6 o Biggs 

2*65  DbUr  (19)  Pttwte*1ym  3-7^13 B Cn»  DbuWm  p) 

9-4  DewtMW,  3-1  taMoy,  5-1  QmBrtiB.  6-1  Fay  up*.  Pad  *•««>.  8-1  Stew  Jack. 


A OAm  CLASSIC  TRIAL  CONDIDONS  STAKES  3YO 
"VitaWl  m £10,486  (3  declared) 

211-  Uitm  (171)  D Motor  9-5 B Catar 

213522-  Cate  Bopto  mi)  1 Bmk>  9-0 J Cana 


it 

3(3  134-  SUbonigB  (177)  (5)  0 Loder 9-0  — 

MriW  4-flStfnonub.  2-1  UBtrix  B-1  CaU  Rank. 


.Ktakr 


'71  E2723(ii  dacared) 


1 11-4  h 6Md  Hft.  7-2  CBJwreH.  5-1  tag  riaov  E«P«a.  Bntahp  Laff.  7-1  ted.  6-1  Site  CDBl 


'im  £3,730  fl5dBcJared) 


ipa  621254- 
2M  2W-W1 
36)  53106 

4M  316061 
SOI)  445JMB 
6&  -mm  umARdi 
7(5)  208600  la  Wti  (J*J 
BS  202TM  BatflfABni 
in  34-e  r«iKt  rtartg 

ng  3C350-  UHtBidK) MU 
HR  4415-0  (madid 
BM  218W4 
U(iq  03-1160 
16  A 5623*1  nanfldQn 


«ianM)(B)CUH4-to-o 

— P Bars  4-9- Hi 

R tUtarteal  4-9-8  


0 Dobwc  4-9-5 

. JESb5-9-* — 

^4  ^ a Jitnu  5-9-1 dnd  aaj 

J Deny  5-6-12“  1— HI Z.  " 3 .7k_ Pater  * 

J Fartaa  3-6-9 ■ m* 

POiwl»rtBr  3-6-6^-. Rgw-ff 

JRwndm45-5 S naaa 


■Mtea7-eMpSMa.4-1 

UBbriLiaWa. 


a***  Ptaba.  6-1 9UM4  Sort  7-^1 7bn»  **  ai^B.  12-1  CMure  imtt. 


K (tarter 


a*  98  345  +6143 

16  £0  20  +4  S3 

IB  SO  176 

IB  119  1X4 

13  100  13 

11  117  BA 


40JJ7 

-655 

+930 

-6&B4 


Ayr  with  TV  form 


BOH  an 


top  raw 


155 

£25  CrissilaiCtaair  (up)  CMndriCtaatr 

235  amfcyfigfa.  smtycqiB 

125  StanMUntar  SBadOw  UMHr 

4 05  RwMghBuWB  TMUtfTtanhii4i 

440  ■ SStaiMto 

5.  IQ  5»— HWMBnpto  Sauwri  WldKautai 

5.40  Bnawri  Noramin 

Left-tantad  inch  of  one  and  a (el  nrifes 

eotou:  Good.  *-DenotK  barters.  • Top  torn  rattig 

Long  driaon  twwfci*  AJ&  Soritagtai.  4 40  No  Pain  No  Gan.  J GVford.  WKl  Susax. 
431  dries;  tS»W8aA540fte*,  Laly  Hares.  WeaSusot.  43!  maos.  325  rm 
Supposn.  R Ham.  WBa  Susso.  425  nries;  255  Sound  Statement.  5 40  Mamarta , Mb  5 
Edwaqfs.  West  Susssl  421  n&K. 

Stm  d»  MtaMK  4.05  AcfRia  wag. 

HnfcBndftrftB  OwtriBw  1 A5  9iu  Gax  4.05  BucMaus  Bog.  KaesNn;  A 40ltoPrinNo 
Gao. 


Mr. 


ALBBIT  BWHIETT  AND  SONS  NOVICE  HANDICAP  HURNE 
2m  £4,403  (7  deetered) 

- r tamer  R 

0ShennxMi-5 jomaa*  64 

ia* iub u-o lain  82 

0£25  MUM  m U Huacnd  10-11 a taitta  H 

213etaBriSu^mWP»l*lM 68 

000411  laaw BjfaMHu*,  i6-i BLMtna 

aKARN  Jarir  PR  I boar  66 

7-4 Sofia. 4-1  ftaai  5-1  Uuttrt. 6-1  Same.  7-1  can  w s^wr,  iff-i  UDnMi  1?-1 


HAMLET  EXTRA  HU)  CIGARS  GOLD  CARO  HANDICAP  HURDLE 

2m  6f  S3U370  (11  declared) 

1164W  mill  Bitaular  CWP  (jriari  Ml-M  ..Frida  ■ 

11-1114  TrtpuamrTriT  M)  «d)  Pfi  J Adrian  6-11-5  ....  EUiriaQ  17 

1213E3  ?T1P:T-L  C Ltataia  K 

116100  Eaarila  Pw»>  ON  S3  Ws  U.ftqpfcl  6-10-n Prim  M 

P0H12  Skrttaaar  Ha  itatao  6-10-9 ....  J F Trite  II 

133-110  Sww ta»pB.W HUH ,WIHH J Qdtofc  B 

1-4*34*  Data raamuitwtad 7-16-8 Hr  C Bom  □)  ■ 

K3141  Ctasta  Onir  m n J Era  7-10-7 I 6Uv«» 

56BEE  Dr  lami p»P tt«* 6-166  ..  . B Tnq  IS 

21V23>B*lta&(H»JW«»«9-HW - - - P CutarJ  71 

64126*  Sata  (fl)  C PMa  B-160 D Ptaar  * — 

7-71sl|m*>7  M 4-1  (MataCta6-l3*ritata.Fii«0BUKlL61PtiBai  ■6-1  EunMafirsm 


CH4 


B ttmimfA 


'5»BURSH  WOOLLEN  NOLL’S  HfTURE 
^□ttMPNM  NOVICE  CHASE 

2m  41  £14,490  (9  declared) 

■ emmemtar  7-11-10 

— ^P8q«6-n-10  _ 

jtHxcaondS-lt-3 .....  B tariw  77 

BSRtartl MW.  P CtaMRT  n 

|HLm  7-11-3 ■ Dhmm*  >1 

tata (I) M»S E**dB 9-11-3 ..  . Hr  T Mri  — 

2TF353  IBaBw—dBtaMCBiUnd 9-11-3 - ■ Fata  71 

75&fl  MB  iMtaflr  (48)  rkdote  6-11-3 A P MtCo)  t2 

6123F  HriSMNIwOMK  7-1613 ..  . - C ' " 


r5-4SDOqita*.5'lS8adrHm6-iCta)taaU(<M«gM^B-lCinnEu»V  iP-lCuna 

-StariBalKTiiHtacsMcatftBs.  uaberiasaa  team  lad3ni.  snmtasr.  an  uawan 

2aEl  rtBt  aalll*»6eia»4n«i  SHnpItaMjaBIkbtan  30ata  retag  RUe.ui.ttnl 


mwaowwwai^^a 

4 u awHHK  LBd  3 M wnd  m sn*tf  ■**>*• 

Bate,  hAriBUta 

IWWBBMdvrai 


ac  (*5,  a utm  ud  i 


2n4t1H7nocca  fid 


2b1  Wr  r»  m.  Od.  tramo  Bau  to  rr  10 

UduM  MKtetd  2nl.  kd  1 A d 7 out  <atal 


• Samsung  aermomes  Scottish 

1 CHAMPION  HUfffiLE  (HANDICAP) 

2m  £16,416(11  declared) 


CH4 


"lOsa 


(riRftaf 5-11-7  ..  - 

“PBWD19-10-11 


API 

ijCQPItxc-'-iO-a . Kl  manta  i 

v ,Pitaa6-io-fl e f i 

ncncfcon  S-io-e  . 

Mri)CEoaui6-W-5 Ji 

terni)(p)(Br)GUa«5-1M  P tatary 

ROdiA  7-10-4  ..  XMpntf  16 

KO)DMoB91B-1(M .DJWH  61 

;wsURnrt75-10-4 irihtM  II 

mriOBUttagal  6-16-4 BBonr  ID 

_ 7-4  Sate  larir.l  1-4  nnSuRisn- 5-i  EdetecB  Du  Ugofii.CMniBaL  10-1  Dons  End  14-1 
20afc  16-1  ExJezSft 

ranEODC - Staoor  (aatar  Bob  Sumac  Itanj  terte.  b«tew3  on  led?  auL  U OcteiMm  Sal  i0)-nw 
til  Gd  beamg  PmaU  br  IDE  na  tetate  E«a8tnr  (omfi  n (unpbi  Hide.  0 bcMnd  Urhe  ASLni  ai 
O.-CcrtumZmj i6,i,j  Gd III"  iotmImiHh  inf  TiW— liitariiW  Inin  ftf hwlrelami mi ■ 
wowirB  FaruanbatndsauxMngSlirf  W n lUGoUTiaiiir»IUeASmlulMm2nii(Vhqihdi.i]d 
TatmfcHeU no.  heuev*  n4  nddenoad. tarred ® one  pace  □HMabhSCHf  IB.  lOIMMSanuraiUim 
anIiCijIicpM.  Gd  CBBaaDMt:HHitar5aL  tap  on  konJouL  new  tfta  BOalenj;.4li  01  IB.Qtttnl  Sftrtu 
■ArtnanllOrlKDiaLfid  a»ir«i-|>nrtiini 1 1 raw  nnmiwIlM  nnun  lfam  trlrJIll  'Hhflwrl 
Sloakaru  AnuanllDriicpML  Gd  RrindtfWiBAa 


4 O5STAKB  CASINOS  SCOTTISH  GRAND  NATIONAL 


HANDICAP  CHASE 

4m  If  £41 ,31 6 (18  declared) 

1FSMP2  Btaort  Kkg  (42)  PMdife  9-11-10 


CH4 


. A P McCoy  82 


<tZ>6Adurft  ll-n-7 Curtain  A Outer  14 

lNhna»-DMs7-iH)  c Hum*  84 

. . .F»}M<sUlte«ln  11-10-12- F Man  84 

_ .HHanmlJ-10-9 S Curran*  83 

Stabtada(U)6UcQwtB-i6-G R tanuiadyaeo 

taateWt (IS) (Q lass lujmbVRiESd  16-16-5 A Tborata  14 

am  cwfrtw  8-16-3 MRkta*  8B 

Kfiaia 7-10-2 BOlhqw*  86 

fthtoi  7-10-2 B Jrteuaa  7# 


111041  MKaBtag0UnnTai>uav6-1O-1 F Mum*  80 

62413U  CMUfita«mPMdiafe9-iO-1 UrRUnsta  p)*  n 

UQf-2480  BrtiniBurrmN1tert»e»U12-1M 0 LtaMIjn  83 


jj^i  rirrtajgBPtt^sa-Ti^q 


33833U 

V46245- 

031212  OSTData 
P60122 


JOflcrd  9-10-0. 


M Wriamaa  80 

PH*  » 

.AS  SMB  71 

0 g 


JHriteiall-10-0 

MsStaadtam  12-10-0 Mr  M 

j Htani  11-10-0 Mr  CM 

6-1  SnntaAa.  7-1  Se»&«fiame.  AnTtm  mp.  8-1  CrtOnTaFgM.9-1  BauM.  Santa.  10-1 
BnctBoani  Bounce.  12-1  KMte.  14-lkaitax.FMViBatel. 

I0W  BOW -StonancM  Lad  or  rig|Mn]8iniusln>L  leaded  ad  aoatabL  2ndnl  14.  nBMind  Ftertittpai 

OKBedwi3annicpca.6dMlaa  lie  vandtaoaaBkandne  *0(1(1  *)amlw>M*ubrakw-«H(ta>l 


bates  AtaStanbr  tO.  Bliterftahtai:  netoadteHM.  8irtapart.lMMH^uMfilinta3nahradi. 

6d  Ou-taHM  tart  irtrtwhtUbSeMi  Toon.  UBMtetAlwkitatenu.  Gd  4na  ButtaaidlaaKK 

dandtatevtaedanfeBB  2 u nawanfer.  4teor36. 29belwll«nl  GWeae  Htabcakiftaad  WBinL  ta4i 

hmeAatMWaMtetaJiu7*.li«iMta||marta7teOBirtajw«ieaslMriftaB(d  PiaauMF 

bud).  KM(du  9b,  no  WmfiiiHMN|foW|MWliWWfllaMil^^^^^^H 


dsasa.Msiariiak. 

r.5bal>.2SUimil 


b 78i  OtntiBjrapectsI  Wnecomrt 

DUBTitaaalliiqicb.  Elba. 


A Jif%cuBtrBnB(rumBn  services 

HANDICAP  CHASE 

2m£5,lB3(9dBctarBd) 

R Mae  16-1 1-10 

ttall-IVIO 

H MM  5-11-7 .. 


CH4 


3531 GF  MMcUllwar 
2113U4  Water  0iMr(1 
711520  ~ “ ' 

1311-00 
FSSft 
12110 
512113 
62423 
24-1311 


Brins  N 

T J tap*  17 

State  7-10-12 1H1_I”Icmi55iS  — 

J6MBll9-r6  l2  PHda*  B 

WSoer  7-10-6  — — M Matentr  62 

mbanond  7-16-2 I Wnm  81 

Eado6»  6-10-2  — 1.  ■**•» 

' 6-llHI Hr  R mamba  is  80 


ririg-w  tarn  4-1  UdteOibr-5-1  PitaalTuw.  6-1  WEaerGeage.  7-1  MiPUnltoltan.  Gotta  ikfc. 
BtatdiuLe 


duce  3 oat  nd  udria  nractang  UsL  3nl  M5. » tatted  Earn 
p Qased  tartxi  wM  **raad  ananctag  3 ea  4»  al  W.  2*  briwd 
Daunllte  Fatal  AkBw  bn  tapcA  fid  PaMteteTutacCUpacantoileffib,  DetaadltewllteFeialAUaSnilqi 
di,  Gd  riaaw  Gaorga:  Tncrid  Mbs.  mui  3ad  7Vl  no  lapesoa  ten  3 oal  2nd  al  4. 7i  baMnd  Ciaa  Caanon  a 
SedgetafBnini^laiiti.QMi  Barite  Be  Bata;  AtaqaBauig  teaders,  ana  pacalma4oifl.  SB  M20.  lawBB 
Beta  Lb  n Atfiea  zarei  tepeb.  Gd. 


^ Q GLBOiim  FUTURE  CHAMPION  STANDARD  0PBI 


' NATTOHAL  HUNT  FLAT  (Dfv  T) 

2m  £1,71 1(20  declared) 


BQCHaai  6-12-0 


GlfcOul  6-11-11 

D tartan  5-11-11 
4-11-5 


tNImaabltanu  5-11-4 

iGRUBdc  5-11-4  

Lad  WTtei  Star  PSBfWMd  611-1  J 

FtenteanK B*t6-ii-* — C ODwrar  — 

BadfaHtaruJCharan 6-11-4  — ..  . K Mauoa  — 

nra(rBaaWUb-5Ka5-11-4 P Cutaiy  — 

ItamrisanP Matte 5-11 -4  j. C F Snub  — 

maObiabrGflctanK 6-11-4 L OVara  — 

n naWtepawnfrlntnlMlin— nr  rrrr  IT  ill  11 C tetate  — 

aHFjfrr 4-10-12 LI 

1 Hor  Mann  IMhuaki  *-10-12 C UeC 

0 rook (H)RKtalUM  4-10-72 B I 

JjtelBHn  *-10-12 E < 


FteiyDcm. 


OkSDCaarCPatar  4-10-12 ..ISM 

(OdptaD  Thomsen  4-10-7 D Parte 

9-4SanadCnkfcrain.5-1  SmnSoig.S-1  RadQiale.  MM  FtaUB^m.Li*lWlheft«a.  IM 


gZ  ^f>GLBUMRRmJRE CHAMPION STAMIARDOPBI 
NATIONAL  HUNT  FLAT  (IHv  2) 

2m  £i,7ii  (20  declared) 

Cl  Btawite (51) BHKBater 6-11-11 

1 GalbflH  (33)  nUaSSaHl  5-11-11 B I 

41  Btart(6Ej  OjuinHona5-ni.il I 

8TSka(*QTCjr  5-11-4 

Dm  JBawri  5-11-4 


r 5-11-4 I Stem 

■b  (30)  fetaSEdsnfa  5-11-4 WTHta* 

teal Easwhr 5-11-4 -.  L Moor 

lYtrltadteMBA Bata 5-i M - A _ 

•War  DMdhatni  6-11-4 - * 

1MFter'UtaibBiHKaUi>5-lt-4 J 

■8taBB(0taaaenctMb5-11-4 L 


C 


HEJ 

IKateUJ 


Back OaP Hate 5-16-13  6 Tonaar 

tataTtetaGnctaas  5-10-13 B tan  0 

0 0pnFataar|MM  Dads  4-10-12 R Merita  (5) 

ttriWa  ttraiTodun  4-1D-12 A P McCor 

BmteriterHWni  4-10-7 Mr  I Itanta  (3) 

?-?  Barnaul),  5-1 6b  IMn.  6-1  te*.  7-1  Horrate.  6-1  TbaltaflD  10-1  TWHiTte*.  IM 
Vuoa 


COURSE  SPECIALISTS 


Intan 

181 

An 

l 

iHia 

Jadm 

in 

tec 

\ 

IMIS 

Iran 

la 

Rare 

% 

Lewis 

HJriMtaD 

JBanr 

HMBuMv 

TDBanaa 

HwJRriDBte 

1G 

11 

9 

6 

7 

87 

IM 

140 

87 

54 

184 

106 

G48 

924 

1394 

+2435 

40® 

-7639 

■49SC 

-6X0 

Hub 

Detain 

Bhrar 

Brad 

S 

34 

39 

W 

154 

173 

191 

WB 

E7 

1S7 

157 

11 

-61  £3 
+146 
♦27.91 
-706£ 

GBUdrfl 

IkiMRMtoy 

CMtar 

PHtaaWta 

■Hanaont 

bi 

9 

18 

15 

12 

a» 

164 

115 

144 

74 

a.  1 

236 

157 

1(14 

152 

-tub 
-7458 
■3172 
-a  77 
■2740 

DMetefi 

JL^n 

7 

7 

n 

91 

(UM 

7.74 

-3869 

-4275 

JBocri 

10 

78 

43 

233 

.1101 

JTGMtoni 

5 

5 

16 

313 

■243 

Results 


IURY 


ryi,  MUANA,  L DteBteri  (M).'  X> 
(M-n.  »,«»¥•  (6^  Bronx 

tatdwi  to*.'  c4-*a  saoo, 
tae  V:  £8160  Trio;  C17BJBJ.  C8F: 
WtLMntertone 

■•'I.  *ta»  AUMDU.  L »ri»J 

PwtmlkiMM(2D-l):8|ta«r< 
-1);  4,  MtalteOta*  rra^lilBm*. 


bunwp)  To**  £8  JO:  plbo,  0.70, 


04JB.  Dual  Pi  Cl  3030.  Trl«  0871 JJ0.  CSPi 

C163J8.TriaaBa.g7Sm : 

a.1Q(Tf*te»aa>  t,  PUCri  I 

Quirtrt  (16-1):  a,  tea  ib*  to— ij;  3,  bf«l 
SSSUpoiW 70  «6  x JLfl*  ColteVTota 
cw^o:  an  clbo.  crao.  D«d  ft  tnx. 

Trio:  C2Z2-80.  C5R  tB7J«. 


53Sfillft»*0.  £1.60.  DuriPrQ4*4a 

Trio;  £40000.  CSP:  £387 JB.  NFU  Bm  GM 

£10  (M  "ft; 

yyg*  JBSfla 


H—  (T4-1).  20  run  Shd,  X.  (M  Sawriara) 
Ton: £111.40! C14M,  OM  DuriR 
camm  Tria  cijBS3.4a  espi  e*«J7.  tyw 

enst  £4^14^7, 

AM  (77).  te,  nOLIUTIMHO PmJHt 

{3-1  tar):  Mia md  Lara |1H^.A»«B* 

(7-1).  IS  ran  1.  St  W 

h.BO.  C3.W.  £8,80.  Dual  ft  C38JJ0.  Trie: 

CWLOO.CSftESOJWi 

■LlOObaOi  1,eAMON  CAM.  K Fallen  (11-0 

hv)- s,  Tbi»  ow  rii-i):  s,  oob  e ibmbs 
^-1).  13  ran  3,  X.  (H  Cacfl)  Totac  040; 

0.10.  £8-30.  Dual  ™* 

Eg94,aaCSF:£173l.TrtcaacCria3g;_ 
MjUWOnOS7JSO.  BUADPOnCI®1-30- 


THIRSK 

teJOCOil,D«VllltelB»8  P.WJO^OT- 
nor  (M);  1. Ton.  On  Tb*  terldpa  (ri-flQi  *. 
Pilau  of  nrima  (14-1).  9 ran  Mb  % (A 
JanrteJlMKCt&6Ck;£2JO,n.10,Om.Diiri 
F:  £17,10.  Trio:  E51JBO.  CSF:  E38L4S.  NR: 
Jotwi/aJokar. 

XJM  («}■ 1,  MNMUH,  J Wasver  pwt 
x,  Oul  L8w  Mn#w  (9hC9=  a Aatataa 
Pa  tala  (9-4  tw).  7 ran  Hd.  1.  (N  Unite) 
TWk  E&40: 43.10.  £4.10.  Dual  P;  CT.40.  C8R 

mn. 

MO  (*Oi  1,  UMAIMTA,  J Tata  (5-1);  *. 
ttanr  RHM ftM); *, Bteterialiw 
JavL  9 ran  2.  ahd.  (J  Euatsca)  Tote.  £660; 
Cl  .70.  £2.00.  £1A0.  Dual  P.  £5436  Trice 


B4a70.CSftIB4.37. 

M8  (Ira  *»>  f,  IMKWUT,  P BUMtaMd 
(74-1);  % Puny  fata  (16-1 1 tar);  5,  teratwav 
(IT-10).  4(101 3L a CM  Jarvta)  Tote; £1226 
Dual  R £7  JK.  CSF:  £2003. 

4LSO  (IB):  1.  PAJ8TT  IT  BLACK,  Alu 
Graaoes  (16-1);  -*»  Dtapnl  rim  (6-1);  3, 

4,  Ofaadraraihrau  Pterk 

(D  NJcholla)To»:  £20.70: 

_ : DuaJ.F:  £6036  Trio: 

E304jacSft  CIMiaaTrleast  £1^87.73. 
4LBO  (Ttte  1.  MteBAlfH  R Fteencfi  (3-1 
tart;  t.  rota  (5-1);  a,  Hrarahty  pttal 
(M-ltA,  Ctetet  Btamte  (10-1)  W ran  K nk.  (J 
Bradley)  Tow:  £AJV.  £1  Jfi.  £1.06  E2Jba 
Dual  K £730.  Trite  D 56.00.  CSF:  CIOSX 


Tricnsc  £12067. 

PLACtePOTl  £2.047. BO.  QUADPOTt 

«izm 

AYR 

Sj00(3n  1IJ;  1,  CMPWteLLCWn-ABCS. 
L Wyar  H 1-3):  X Solomon  *»  Draaear 
(evens  tar);  a,  Baar  Ctaw  (7-2)  9 ran  2K.  4. 
rr  Easterly)  Toik  0.40:  C2.10,  Ci.iO.  £i^L 
Duta  F:  £4.70.  Trite  £3.ea  CSF:  £004. 
teJU  (Su>  4q>  1,  MAHLER,  Mr  J Goidamn 
(14-lt  S,  Mofylnta  (IB-1):  3,  Itearfdbaaut 
1IS-1): «,  Wataralni  11 1-2  Fav).  IB  tan  lA 
m.  (N  TUtston-Oavles)  TdM:  0690:  C3J90. 
£280.  C7JH  Dual  F:  £111.76  Trio:  £51046 


■ CSF:  COT  2e.  Trteaac  C3321.B& 
teJOO  (ante  1.  MAB1.I.O.  P Mven  o-a 
tav):  a,  Pnntaulon  (9-1):  a.  Pnarura  Luri 
(10-1).  B ran  IX.  15.  (Mrs  M Ftardny)  Totte 
Cl  JO;  Cl  .16  tim  Cl. 16  Dual  F:  C2LGQ.  CSF: 
£2.15. 

3L30  (2m4f)r  1,  DKS71M  D>MSniUVAl,R 
Johnson  (7-1):  3,  DraHary  Cofia  |3-1  Fav): 
3,  LMCrard  (19-1).  B ran  11.  nk.  p Nlchm- 
son)  Tne  CiSriJ:  £650.  n iO.  £326  Dual  F: 
£14.16  Trio:  CS40  96  CSF:  £25 At.  Triease 
£224.04. 

4LBO  {3m  ST  lieydate  a,  HEMTATOR,  s 
Curran  (100-1):  S,  Mhoana  Prlau  (18-1): 
a,  tei  raiUta  (ID-1).  13  ran  X 5.  (B  De  Haanl 
TOW  £113.70:  Cl  1.36  E3S0.  £366  Dual  ft 


Cl  300.46  Trio:  £802. 16  CSF  C1.15B60.Tri- 
caac  £14712.18 

Ate  (tea  at  1 tOydate  1,  JMTrilte.  Mr  M 
Bradburne  (4-7  lav);  S,  Royal  Jetar 
(11-2K  9,  T Hath  aril  BHmtral  (25-1).  7 ran 
ZL  12.  (J  Hughe*)  Tow  £160;  Cl.  16  £1  70,. 
Dual  F:  £2.56  CSF:  £387. 

600  Clra  2t*  1,  sumrrop,  Mr  B Stoson 
[20-1V.  2.  cauteta  riannatade  (25-17.  3, 
Poraadr  (13-17.  *•  Haad  of  Straw  (1DO>1). 
20  ran  IX,  hd.  (L  Lungo)  Tons  06180;  £7.10. 
£6.10.  £606  Dual  F:  Cl  37480.  CSF.  £43780. 
Trim  Not  wen,  pool  or  £545.10  carried  for- 
ward to  Nowtelffy  330  today.  Tricast 
£5.639.23. 
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Snooker  ■. . 

THE  WO RL D C HAMPI ONSHlip=  Clivet  Everton  sets  the  scene  at  the  Crucible,  where  battle  commences  today  with 
Stephen  Hendry,  unbeaten  there  sjnce  1 991 , facing  a tough  draw  as  he  goes  for  a sixth  successive  title  on  the  1 7th  day 


Return  to 


THE  last  time  Stephen 
Hendry  lost  at  the 
Crucible  — 13-11  to 
Steve  James  in  the 

1991  quarter-final  — 
he  had  dominated  the  season, 

winning  seven  titles.  He  has 
done  as  well  again,  avoiding 
the  mid-season  slump  charac- 
teristic of  recent  years. 

In  the  current  campaign  he 
has  won  five  titles  and  helped 
Scotland  win  the  World  Cup 
but,  in  losing  9-2  to  Mark  Wil- 
liams in  the  British  Open  final 
at  Plymouth  a fortnight  ago, 
he  showed  unmistakable  signs 
of  burn-out  “I  should  feel  gut- 
ted but  I don't.”  be  said. 
“There  was  nothing  left  in  the 
tank." 

Always  resolute  in  adver- 
sity on  major  occasions,  he 
has  become  much  more  stub- 
born about  losing  on  those 
which  are  not  He  has  won 
more  matches  than  ever  In 
second  gear  this  season,  but  at 
the  cost  of  draining  his 
reserves. 

He  Is  already  certain  to 
retain  top  position  in  the 
world  rankings  for  an  eighth 
consecutive  season  — beating 
Steve  Davis's  record  of  seven 
— and  in  each  of  those  years 
his  earnings  have  topped 
£400,000.  But  his  chances  of 
winning  a sixth  world  title  in 
succession  and  seventh  in  all 
must  depend  on  how  com- 
pletely his  mind  is  refreshed. 

His  draw  is  the  toughest 
possible.  Andy  Hicks,  the 
world  No.  18,  who  was  a world 
semi-finalist  two  years  ago.  is 
certainly  no  opening-day 
stroIL  In  the  last  16  he  will 
probably  fece  his  recent  con- 
queror Williams,  at  22  winner 
of  three  world-ranking  titles 
and  the  circuit's  most  im- 
proved player.  “It's  a psycho- 
logical boost  for  me  but  1 don’t 

fhfnlr  it  will  make  any  differ- 
ence to  him  if  we  meet  at  the 
Crucible.”  said  the  22-year-old 
Welshman  of  their  British 
Open  result 
Hendry's  prospective  quar- 
ter-final opponent  is  Ronnie 
O’Sullivan,  a 21-year-old  virtu- 
oso who  can  outplay  anybody 
but  can  also  be  his  own  worst 
enemy.  He  has  won  two  titties 
this  season  and  had  an  Irre- 
sistible six-frame  winning 


POTTED  HISTORY:  Where  are  the  men  of  the  Crucible’s  golden  days 


ifld* 


When  television  and  sponsorship  brought 
serious  money  into  snooker,  it  seemed 
like  Christmas.  For  some  players  that 
holiday  period  lasted  for  most  of  the 
Eighties. 

Few  contemplated  retirement  on  a distant 
horizon  or  the  implications  of  loss  of  form 
but,  as  new  stars  joined  the  circuit  and  a 
new  generation  began  to  dominate,  life 
changed  from  a quest  for  glory  in  front  of 
millions  of  television  viewers  to  a struggle 
to  make  a living. 

Clive  Everton  recalls  some  lost  faces  from 
the  Crucible’s  brightest  years. 


>■£ 


Joe  Johnson 

Aged  44,  world  champion  as 
rank  outsider  1986,.  runner-up 
7987.  Start-ofseason  ranking 
47;  provisional  rankfng48.  ‘ 
Sensed  his  fife  might  change 
when  he  found  a tabloid  repor- 
ter halfway  up  a drainpipe  at  his 
house  the  morning  after  he  won 


the  world  tide.  Extra  pressures 
and  disastrous  management 
entanglement  set  his  game 
bade,  badly.  Had  to  adjust  to 
spectacles  "though  1 couldn't 
see  the  long  ones  properly  the 
year  I won  the  championship”. 
Had  near-fatal  haart  attack  and 
several  other  scares.  Loves  the 


streak  from  2-8  to  8-8  in  the 
Liverpool  Victoria  final  in 
January  before  Hendry  took 
the  decider  with  a 147. 

If  O’Sullivan  is  again  in- 
spired by  playing  the  cham- 
pion, this  could  be  the  matrh 
of  the  championship.  "I  don’t 
think  Stephen’s  ever  faced 
that  level  of  opposition  early 
on,”  said  Peter  Ebdon,  who 
played  him  in  last  year's  finaL 

Hendry’s  semi-final,  most 
probably  against  John  Parrott 
or  Nigel  Bond,  would  be  no 
pushover,  particularly  if  he 
has  been  through  two  or  three 
close  finishes. 

From  the  bottom  half  the 
likeliest  finalists  are  Ebdon, 
who  has  won  two  titles  this 
season.  John  Higgins  and 
Steve  Davis,  who  have  won 
one  each.  None,  frankly,  has 
looked  a potential  world 
champion  this  season  but,  by 
gathering  momentum  in  the 
next  two  weeks,  one  of  them 
might  do  so  by  tire  time  the 
best-of-3Sframes  final  starts 
on  May -L 


Kirk  Stevens 

Aged  39,  two  world  semi-finals, 
two  world  quarters. 

Almost  died  of  cocaine  addic- 
tion. Took  a few  years  to  get  his 
life  bade  together  in  Canada  but 
is  now  resident  professional  at 
DA’s  Snooker  Club  in  Kitch- 
ener, Ontario.  Recently  broke 
up' with  the  mother  of  tvs  two 
children.  A return  to  the  circuit 
is  not  to  be  rded  out  through 
the  WPBSA’s  new  fastsrtrack 
qualifying  system,  which  would 
not  inolire  him  spending  three 
months  In  Blackpool 


John  Spencer 

Aged  62,  three  tines  world 
champion. 

Forced  into  retirement  in  1985 
by  myasthenia  gravis,  a deteri- 
oration of  the  muscles  which 
caused  doitole  vision.  -The  daBy 
intake  of  necessary  drugs 
caused  extreme  mood  swings 
from  aggression  — he  once 
smashed  up  his  own  Kitchen  — 
to  suicidal  depressions.  He 
was  chairman  of  the  WPBSA 
from  1989  to  November  30  last 
year  and  remains  a BBC  TV 
sunmariser. 


Bill  Werhenluk 

Aged  50,  four  times  world  quar- 
teMfnallsL 

Car  accident  left  him  with  a 
shake  in  his  cue  arm  which  he 
attempted  to  stabilise  with  a 
heavy  intake  of  lager,  though 
any  success  in  this  direction 
might  have  been  more  due  to 
the  beta-blocker  Inderal  he 
took  before  it  was  banned.  In 


any  case  he  found  he  was 
unk>Je  to  play  to  normal  form 
without  it — the  federal,  that  is. 
Left  circuit  and  was  last  seen 
playing  cards  for  a living  in 
Vancouver.  Winner  of  2500-a- 
side drtnktog  contest  in  early 
Eighties  when  stifl  standing 
after  27  ports.  Played  snooker 
to  a reasonable  standard  knme- 
dtetefy  afterwards. 


Tony  Knowles 

Aged  41,  start-of-sesson  rank- 
ing 42;  provisional  ranking  71. 
Twice  world  semi-finafist  — 
within  a bell  of  the  1983  final. 
Took  a Jong  time  to  live  down 
Ns  three- part  extravaganza  of 
sexual  boasting  In  the  Sun 
when  he  was  world  No.  2. 
Backlash  included  “I  said  'no* 
to  Tony  Knowles”  T-shirts.  Suf- 
fered severe  financial  bruising 
in  disastrous  management  deal. 
Unsuccessfully  sought  election 
to  board  of  WPBSA.  Proprietor 
of  TICs,  a night-club  in  Horwich 
and  DCs  Wine  And  Sports  Bar 
half  a mile  from  Bolton  Wander- 
ers’ new  ground. 


In 


Eddie  Charlton 

Aged  68,  twice  mnner-up 
world  championships. 

Slipped  down  rankings  and 
turned  to  pool  rather  than  face 
the  lengthy  qualifying  process. 
Still  heavily  booked  for  dub 


exhbttfons  in  AustraBa  and  New 
Zealand  and  plays  several  big 
pool  tournaments  a year  any- 
where from  America  to  Japan. 
The  only  player  of  his  genera- 
tion to  have  more  hair  now  than 
he  did  In  his  prime. 


CUff  Thorbum 

| Aged  49.  World  champion 
1980,  the  year  marry  viewers 
rang  up  to  say:  "Never  mind  the 
Iranian  Embassy  siege,  let’s 
have  the  snooker."  ... 

The  hero  of  many  a late-night 
finish.  Developed  an  aiming 
problem  which  meant  that  he 
was  ' not  hitting  the  middle  of 
the  cue-bail  when  he  thought 
he  was.  Had  sunk  down  the 
rankings  by  the  time  he  sorted 
it  out  and  decided  a year  ag& 
that  he  could  not  face  toe  quali- 
fying school  in  Blackpool  any 
more.  Lucratively  contracted  to 
Dlfferin,  a Canadian  cue  firm, 
for  whom  he  plays  exhibitions 
In  shopping  malls.  Also  in  de- 
mand for  .corporate  work  and 
starting  to  play  pool  more  seri- 
ously: “Bigger  pockets,  no 
more  long  shots,  sounds  good 
to  me.” 


Ray  Reardon 

Aged  64,  six  times  world 
champion. 

Took  too  long  to  adjust  to  play- 
fog  in  spectacles:  "The  periph- 
eral vision  was  the  problem,  1 
couldn’t  judge  a cut"  Ranked 
126th  when  he  decided  six 
years  ^o  he  could  not  fece  the 


Mike  Hallett 

Aged  37.  Two  world  quarter- 
finals.  Start-of-season  ranking 
46;  provisional  ranking  81. 

Best  ranking  (1989-90)  No.  6. 
Bankrupt.  Has  not  won  a match 
this  season.  Commentating  for 
Sky.  . 


.Tony  Neo 

Aged  37,  world  sembtinaEst 
1989,.  and  one  quarter-final. 
Start-of-saason  ranking-  75; 
provisional  ranking  1 45. 

Lost  confidence,  slipped  down 
the  rankings.  What  is  he  doing 
now?  “Nothing  really." 


Bangor  National  Hunt  card 
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2-10  CtmlcosCMef  Persian  BUe 

2.40  MpNondma  MyMomfan 

3.10  Man  Jockey  Man  Jockey 

145  Prussia  HoodmHtac 

4.15  Orita  Altai  HanwstVtoit 

4.45  OramRaguss  Avosfer 

5.15  XtactaQ  SUftAgah 

A toffy  Msp  MMmM  course  of  one  and  a tatf  inks. 

SokvGmO.  * Dames  MTtare. 
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Statand  forte  tost  (ter  2.10  Pmfen  Ota. 

Fflum  h brackets  oRer  Inna's  name  donate  days  shoe  last  outing 
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3D51II 
500023 
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game  too  much  to  ghre  it  up 
and  is  acting  as  mentor  to  the 
exceptional  Yorkshire  hope 
Paul.  Hunter.  Reckons  he  Is 
playing  “as  wefl  as  whan  I won 
the  championship.  The  trouble 
Is,,  everyone  else  has . im- 
proved". Won  Seniors  Pot 
Sadi  this  year. 


qiiafifying  circuit  any  more  but 
st8  pttys  a full  programme  of 
dub  exhibitions,  usually  In 
dubs  where  he  first  played 
when-  he  was  - champion: 
“These  people  are  my  friends.” 
Still  practises  fo  Torquay  mast 
day*  *1  play  fbr  toh.  This  is  how 
I started.  This  is  how  m finish.” 
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Cricket 

Representative:  England  A vTlie  Rest 


for  Butcher 
and  Gallian 


• IHkeSehrav  ■ 

atEdatmton 


Alec  stewart  had 

cause  to  offer  special 
thanks  to  Nick 
Knight  this  week 
what  he  look  delivery  of  the 
pQrnT]  ni  1996  Player-of-the- 
Year  award.  After  all.  it  was 
the  shattering  of  the  War- 
wickshire batsman’s  finger 
by  Javagal  Srinath,  on  his 
own  Birmingham  cabbage 
patch,  that  bad  opened  the 
- door  for  the  Gaffer  to  return 
in  triumph. 

. The  first  day  of  the  season 
proper  Is  a bit  early  to  start 
wondering  about  recipients  at 
die  next  awards',  ceremony, 
but  lightning  may  yet  have 
struck  again.  With  the  index 
finger  of  Knight’s  right  hand 
stfll  studded  with  metal  pins 
Sallowing  another  fracture  — 
by  Heath  Davis  in  Auckland  — 
a vacancy  could  exist  for  an 
opener  by  the  time  the  first 
Tbst  comes  around,  and  yester- 
day Mark  Butcher  staked  an 
early  claim  with  a skilfully 
crafted  century  here  for  Eng- 
land A against  The  Rest  - 
Butcher  might,  conceivably, 
have  played  instead  of  Stewart 
last  season  but  now,  after  a 
successful  A tour  of  Australia 
in  flie  winter,  on  which  he  was 
leading  run  scorer,  he  has  ele- 
vated himself  to  the  forefront 
cf  replacements-  _ 

All  three  selectors  — Gra- 
ham Gooch.  David  Graveney 
and  Mike  Getting  — were  on 
hpnfl  to  see  Butcher  and  Jason 
Gallian  produce  an  opening 
partnership  of  237  that  lasted 
until  15  minutes  before  tea, 
after  Mark  Ramprakash  had 
asked  the  A team  to  bat 
GaHian,  whose  third  and  last 
Test  was  as  a replacement  in 
Port  Elizabeth  16  months  ago, 
made  a composed  106  before  he 
was  caught  in  the  gully  but  by 
the  time  Roy  Palmer  and.  Inev- 
itably, Dickie  Bird  decided  the 
light  was  too  bad  with  22  overs 
still  to  bowl.  Butcher  had 
reached  129,  the  seventh  and 
most  important  century  of  his 
career  to  date.  It  will  have 
given  Knight  just  a flicker  of 
concern  last  night 
It  was  a chastening  introduc- 
tion for  Ramprakash  to  the  va- 
garies of  captaincy.  -With  the 
deed  .blanket  low  enough  for 
.the  start  to  be  delayed  by  10 
Tnhmtes,  and  a sappy  pitch 
tigged  with  eartyseasen  green, 
Bfededsion  to  bowl  first  would 
£$«  raised  lew  eyebrows.  But 


a captain  can  be  made  to  look 
foolish  by  his  bonders  and, 
after  early  hints  at  success,  J 

four  seamens  and  two  sphnu 

all  suflered  at  various  times. 

If  the  most  prominent  per- 
formance came  from  the  19. 
year-old  Surrey  pace  bonder 
Alex  Tudor,  perhaps  the  most 
• significant  was  reserved  for 
Simon  Brown.  With  Robert 
Croft's  off-spin  almost  certain 
to  play  a part  in  the  Ashes 
campaign,  and  England  Iroon 
to  find  a left-arm  waanw  to 

provide  some  rough  for  the 
Glamorgan  man,  Brown, 
rather  than  Alan  Mullally,  was 
the  name  on  the  grapevine. 

Brown’s  one  Test  at  Lord’s 
last  year,  was  a disaster,  with 
his  singular  lack  of  swing  as- 
cribed, in  part  to  the  type  of 
ball  used.  That  problem  hag 
since  been  resolved  — in 
future  England  win  use  the 
ball  they  choose  — and  it  was 
hoped  Brown  might  be  en- 
trusted with  the  task.  Unfor- 
tunately, his  willingness 
under  fire  (he  plays  for  Dur- 
ham, so  he  has  that  experi- 
ence) was  not  matched  by  suc- 
cess, and  the  selectors  will 
have  to  look  elsewhere. 

After  a season  missed 
through  injury  Tudor  a 
good  Under-19  tour  of  Pakistan 
last  winter  and  from  his  first 
ball,  which  brought  a confi- 
dent appeal  for  a catch  behind 
off  Butcher,  he  offered  Ram- 
prakash his  one  crumb  of  com- 
fort. with  his  pace,  bounce  and 
the  impression  that  there  is  a 
bit  mare  in  reserve..  ' 

Tudor  might  have  rfahnnd 
Gaflian’s  wicket  when  27,  but 
the  umpires  decided  that  Vlk- 
ram  Solan ki’.s  catch  at  third 
slip  had  foiled  to  carry.  So  it 
was  not  until  shortly  before 
the  close  that  he  was  rewarded 
when  he  slid  one  past  Michael 
Vaughan's  outside  edge  and 
pinned  back  his  off  stump. 

NOLAND  A 


M A Butcher  not  out 


JER Galltan  c HoUlwfca 

b Sdvonaood  

M P Vaughan  b Tudor 
A McGrath  not  oul 


.are 


Extras  (Ibl5,  w ft  nb9) 

Total  (lor  2.  7X2  owns) 

M of  widcatai  2S7,  271. 

Ta  baft  *A  J HoiRoaka.  M A Eaiham.  1W  K 
Hagg.  P M Such.  G ChappM,  A J Hants.  D 
w Haadtay. 

lOnta  Sflvarwood  16-4-ffi-l;  Brown 
18-6-Sft-O:  Tudor  Hofltoate 

#-1-45-0:  So  lanki  5-2-18-0:  Co»kar 
14-3-36-0. 

the  men  J s lbimw.  d l Maddy.  c j 
Adama,  *M  R RampraMaah.  B CHomaaka, 
Ifl  J Warren.  V 8 SdanU.  □ A Canter,  A J 
Tudor,  SJE  Brown.  CEW  SflVarwood. 
IlMptaan  H D Bird  and  R Palmar. 
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Opposition  oaittjiiintfla . . , Botcher  looks  ahead  as  Ms  Surrey  team-mate  Tudor  gets  his  message  across 


friendly:  Lancashire  v Yorkshire 


Yorkshire  suffer  bombs  and  roses 


Mm 


Andy  WHmhi  it  Handnglar 


1 


LANCASHIRE  awoke  yes- 
terday to  the  bomb  scare 
in  Leeds  city  centre 
which  later  forced  their  hotel 
to  be  evacuated.  It  caused 
them  no  more  inconvenience 
than  having  to  find  a different 
way  through  the  traffic  jams 
to  Hea dingle y;  considerably 
more  frustrating  was  the 
resistance  of  the  Yorkshire 
batsmen,  particularly  Colin 
Chapman. 

After  resuming  on  34  for 
one,  still  159  behind,  by  early 
afternoon  Yorkshire  had 
slipped  to  127  for  five,  Green 
dismissing  Byas  with  a 
beauty  while  the  other  three 
fell  to  Peter  Martin.  Lanca- 
shire were  on  course  to  wrap 
up  a comfortable  victory  just 
as  their  hotel  was  reopened, 
and  to  make  as  quick  a get- 
away as  the  M621  allowed. 


Results 


They  finally  dismissed 
Yorkshire  for  298  just  before 
the  close  and  heed  only  106 
for  their  first  win  in  five  of 
these  pre-season  Roses  games, 
but  most  of  their  players 
would  rather  be  at  home 
watching  Manchester  United 
play  Liverpool  this  morning. 

The.  25-year-old  Chapman 
messed  up  those  plans.  Since 
joining  the  staff  in  1989  he 
had  only  batted  for  the  first 
team  seven  times,  but  a rib 
injury  to  Richard  Blakey 
handed  hi™  a chance  in  this 
game:  the  lot  of  a reserve 
wicketkeeper. 

perhaps  that  explained  tee 
determination  he  showed  in 
beating  his  career -best  with  35 
in  the  first  innings,  then  he 
added  80  in  his  second,  made 
in  more  than  four  hours. 

He  has  also  been  tidier  be- 
hind tee  stumps  than  Jamie 
Haynes,  Lancashire’s  deputy 
for  Warren  Hegg,  who  missed 


a chance  in  each  innings. 
Chapman  was  supported  for 
almost  two  hours  by  Hamilton 
in  a stubborn  seventh-wicket 
stand  that  ended  ally  when 
Hamilton,  one  short  of  his 
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43  11  17  IS  44  35  SO 
42  12  12  18  43  B2  43 
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43  10  14  18  54  71  44 
43  7 13  23  32  68  34 
43  6 13  2*  34  64  *1 
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14  18  « TO 
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(QB/tra  union  Waserf):  «** 

Casa  09,  B7.«£SWna 
P Pel—  72.  86.  IBS  P Braadmm  68.  70. 
IBS  T B*ora  (Dan)  71,  SB:  3 SeaWU  (NZ) 
87,  72.  140  S BadQfrtay  70. 70:  P Mefflrj- 
lay  72. 68,  N Brtggc  71.  ea;  8 ttontoa  72. 
SB.  Ml  PVal«(Spl72.  89;  0 iftjiyW  72. 

89;  A Cultart  71: 70;  R Murttt:  (NflOl)  68, 73; 

N Fasih  MHLa  l«  M 
(3wa)  71.  Tli.C  WM8I8W  (SA)  71  71;  ft 
Mcfarlaiw  70.  TH  D Carter  6*74; iC.S» 
son  (Sm|  73. » R WMWnTpjTO : A 
SM*KS7»  89,  74;  M Jonwn  (Swa>  72.71; 
D Cooper  73.  70;  P UMctHHI  73.  70;  A 
Sandyatafl  78.  67.  14*  O WMarmiM 
(gwa) 71,  73:  P Sfofand  (Swa)  7ft  7ft  8 
Lana' 73.  aft  P Curry  72.  7ft  M 
(Swei  72.  7»  D Hawaii  72.  72:  P.Pujte 
(Bwa)  74. 70:  R RaSwiy  74.  70:  R Ftiinsfl 


half-century,  ran  himself  out 

Batty,  who  had  suffered  a 
golden  duck  in  his  maiden 
first-class  Innings,  fared 
much  better  second  time 
round,  playing  some  attrac- 
tive on-aida  shots.  But  he  was 
the  first  of  two  victims  for 
Austin  with  the  second  new 
ball,  which  also  allowed  Mar- 
tin to  find  the  extra  bounce  to 
account  for  Chapman  and 
finish  with  four  for  S3. 

• Mervyn  Kitchen,  George 
Sharp,  David  Shepherd  and 
Peter  WIDey,  England's  four 
representatives  on  the  inter- 
national panel,  have  been  ap- 
pointed umpires  for  this 
summer’s  Ashes  series. 

John  Hampshire  and  Ray 
Julian  will  oversee  the  three- 


78.  7Z  AM  Marat  <5p)  71.  73:  O Hospital 
(Sp)  74. 7ft  O Higgins  70. 80;  P U nil  art  (Sp) 
71.  73.  J Mel  tor  72.  72. 
mmol  CIMBC  (HI non  Hoad  taL 
IxaJfciB  fM-maml  aoora*  (US  unlatt 
slated):  M N Plica  (Zhn).  84  T Lalwoan:  R 
Four;  B Faxon.  87  L Ctoraania;  H Sutton. 
08  J Magimas:  J Leonard:  P Mtokatoon;  F 
Funk:  T WOt aon:  o Browna:  C Stadler.  88 
B QtaasoiK  8 Stricter.  J Wilson:  J D Bisks: 
70  S' Appleby  (Aim);  J BtraWar:  B FaM:  S 
Koch;  D Poolsy.  □ A Walbrims  O Low  N 
Hanks;  W LavL  BtUtalc  71  C Montgo- 
iraris.  74  N Faldo.  TO  S Lyla.  . 

Tennis 

mhobjoha  ophi  a— tuinaii  a 
turn ta  (Sp)  bt  C PtoihM  (Fr)  6-4  6-2. 
JAPAN  om  (Tokyo):  Hsm  tank 
twafc  R Ktedcak  (Noth)  bt  0 PrinosH 
(Cor)  6-4.  6-3;  P iWlar  (Aua)  M T Vfcod- 
brfdga  (Aua)  6-4. 7-6;  T JofcsM— ns  ISws) 
bt  M VWodtordo  (Aua)  8-3.  8-4  L Haw 
(Fr)  « M Domra  (Cz)  a-8.  6-1  Wsowk 
8-nl  A PrttthN  (US)  M A EUwOOd 
(Aia)  6-2,  6-3. 

Australian  Rules 

Alfa  WSatorn  hiAtogo  13.11  (B9).  Mel- 
bourne 138  (87). 

Bowls 

woamrs  world  indoor  esnp 
OJanalU):  SasUwa  Ai  X NsxsB  (Eng)  W K 
Hannan  (Jar)  t-6.  7-flJ  A ttehaiteul 
(Wales)  bf  P Nolan  (Ira)  7-0, 7-Bs  flnHiar 
M 1)1  Haxali  8-7. 7-8;  (Man  bt  Hor- 
njan  7-4. 1-7.  7-4  We  ■ tefc  (N5  « J 
Lowery  (Jar)  7-1,  4-7.  7-8;  C HeABriar 
(ScoO  W M JWWnton  (irej  7-4^6-7^7-fl; 


match  Texaco  Trophy  one- 
day  series  and  Chris  Balder- 
stone,  . Barry  Dudleston, 
David  Constant  John  Holder, 
Allan  Jones  or  Ken  Palmer 
will  be  the  third  or  TV  um- 
pires for  the  Texaco  and  Test 
series. 


i First  Innings  2B8  (B  Parker 
85no.  M J Wood  81;  Ydn  4-46). 
LAKCASMRb  Hrst  innings  482  (C  D 
Lloyd  225, 1 D Austin  S3). 


taPBwl  Atetaga  [ovenilgtit  34-1) 

M J Wood  raw  b Martin 

■O  Byas  e Haynea  b Qrssn 

R A Ketfloboroogli  Ibw  b Marlin  ~ 
B Parker  c Lloyd  b Martin 


(C  A Cttapman  c Falrbrodwr  b Martin 
A Q Whart  c Green  0 WaMnson  — 

Q M Hamilton  not  out 

O J Ba«y  D Austin 

R D Stamp  b Austin  — 

M J Hogganl  not  out — 

Extras  (bS,  lb14.  w4.  nb2) 


Total  (1153  ovsre) *»B 

Fail  of  wfokata  canb  39.  47,  79. 127.  144. 
238.280.2SZ. 

Bawling:  Martin  30-9-53-4;  Green 
24-6-77-1;  Rlntotf  10-6-11-1;  Austin 
263-8-66-2;  Wtdklnaon  10-3-32-1;  Y«0B 
14-4-41-0;  Tltchord  2-0-3-0. 

K E Palmer  and  R A White. 


tat  WttWmon  .. 

bt  Lowery  2-7,  7-6.  7-6.  Cl  II 
MR  Format  (Cat!)  7-1. 4-7. 7-0:  E l 
via  (Seel)  bt  A Simon  (Ouei 


7-4, 6-7, 7-2; 

K Fornun  7-1.  7-*.  Bhaw  M 
MoQanrte  7-Z.  M,  tR  J Ho**— »•  (EnflJM 
A lAerrten  (Guaj  7-0.  7-ft  «-* 

(HK)  tat  L Evans  (Wale*)  7-4  9-7.  7-4, 
roIimm  bi  Ev6Hfl  7-4,  7-2;  Hanlan  K LI 
Btikman  7-5, 7-a. 


Cricket 


OTHBH  MATCtm  Th* 

Unbr  243-0  flae  (P  G Mjoiwn 
shire  9-0.  Paaeartvi  Lataastare/ure  4»-3 
(A  Habib  IBBna,  I J Susdfla  99.'  J M DaUn 
98  no)  V Cambridge  Unhr.  . 

Fvm  refill  Oaimiarow  (flrat  doyS  In- 
dia lB*-2  (R  Omvld  Tins,  S TeraMkar 
BE  no)  v Waal  Indies. 


Table  Tennis 

OOWMOmmALTH  CSHIPS  (Glasgow): 
DooHaai  Quarter  fb>  ' 


(Eng)  M Jun  Hul  Lhi/flan  Syh 
Eng  (MaO  22-20.  SJ-7T.  * Laaganon/F 
(NZ)  bt  Vow  FBI  SatuCMn  Guan 


Itoft  (Sing)  6-PI.  21-17. 21-14;  S 
S Waul  (waiee)  ta  Hao  Tao 
(Can)  21-10,  21-18:  C Bhb 

«M  P PraadeebenlK  Lhi  (Can)  21-14, 

Wowiato  Jinfl  Jhm  Hawg/JIa  Wal  U 

(Sing)  bt  B Hurry/E  WaOter  (Scot)  21 -ta, 
21-17;  aMtaiHn/LM  Wal  Bata  (Mai) 
M H Lowar/L  Rattlord  (Eng)  21-16,  21-1% 
■ Dautem/H  W— ma  (Wales)  bt  Ulao 
ICaoTS  ZAou  (Aua)  15-21.  24-22.  21-14:  U 
Pine  Koh/Paay  Pam  T—  (Sing)  bt  A 
Hon/N  Deaton  (Eng)  15-21. 21-15, 2Hi. 


Squash 


■uniAiire  wumcAiti  tour  fbial 

(BorUmux);  Quf  Itaatoi  J KOma  (Pak) 
U 2 JaftW  (Pak)  wft>;  B Martin  (Aut)  M D 
Jaiwon  (Auaf  15-11. 12-16. 15-0. 16-11;* 
Mm  (Eng)  bt  A Hill  (Aua)  15-13.  15-6, 
16-7;  R Rytas  (An)  M C Van  dar  WMh 
(SA)  15-13,  15-11,  16-12. 

Swimming 

WORLD  BHORT-COURSE  CHAWHOH- 
SHIP  (Gothtmtaurg):  Km  FtaaatyHi 
400iai  1,  J Caratanaen  (Den)  3:4344;  2,  C 
Carvta  (US)  3:48.73;  3,  G Haekea  (Aua) 
3:43.83;  4.  P Palmar  (GB]  3MM  (GB  raoK 
7.  G smith  (GB)  331.58. 4x2DOm  relayi  1. 
Australia  W 8J4  (morUt  me);  Z Swadan 
7A&S1;  3.  GB  (P  Palmer.  A Clayton.  M 
Stavena.  J Batter)  7JBLB1  [GO  roc).  100m 
(araaatatrahat  1.  P baksson  (Sura)  SftSR 
Z 3 Lopukhov  (Rua)  1-00.05;  3.  J Kmpfffl 
(Ger)  1.0018:  4,  R Maden  (GB)  1-00:& 
BOOsa.  btoAsticAw  1.  N Bait  (Cuttt) 
1.5421;  2.  Wang  Wei  (China)  tJSASZ  3.  V 
SeRnv  (Run)  165.16;  4,  A Ruckwood  (GB) 
1 J5J6  (GB  rac). 

Wo anai  Praaitylm  Man  1,  S Volkw 
(Gar)  24.7ft;  Z J 7hompaon  (US)  24.7ft  3. 
LB  Jngyl  (China)  242ft  ft  S Ralph  (GB) 
2&41.  ROOm  1.  C PoU  (C  Rica)  134.1J 
(world  roch  ft  Niaa  Vto  (China)  1J82*  3. 

M Meraveowa  (Stovaft)  1 J6JS8.  «Mmm  l.  N 
Bowron  (Aua)  ftSMS:  2.  K Kiel  gase  (Ger) 
323.10:  3.  C Geo®  (Noth)  8239ft  »0e 
bnastannafeer  1,  K Shun  (flutf  Z2BJ&Z 
L Locusts  (Rom)  ft2&8ft  3,  A Paczafc  Pjd) 
225.82.  100m  beeketrekei  1,  Lu 
Donghua  (China)  S9.7S;  ft  Chan  Y»» 
(China)  120,14;  3.  M Hyman  (US)  liB.17. 


Rain  means  no 
gain  for  the 
Indian  tourists 

GUYANA’S  notorious 
weather  rained  off  the 
second  day  of  the  fifth  Test 
here  yesterday  with  India, 
on  194  for  two,  needing  to 
win  to  square  the  series 
with  West  Indies,  writes 
Avtdesh  Persaud  in 
Georgetown. 

At  home,  Oxford  turned 
their  first-class  talents  on 
Hampshire  yesterday  at 
The  Paries,  fired  by  the  pre- 
vious day’s  gritty  display 
against  Durham. 

Chetan  Patel  followed  up 
his  half-century  with  a 
seventh-wicket  stand  of  99 
with  Peter  Morgan  (GO)  that 
gave  the  students  the  rare 
pleGsnrn*  of  declaring  against 
a county,  at  243  for  nine, 
having  been  107  fin  six. 

Meanwhile  the  Light  Bines 
took  another  hammering  at 
Fenner’s,  where  Leicester- 
shire’s Aftab  Hahfo  made 
169  not  out  as  the  county 
reached  430  for  three. 


Sport  in  brief 


Swimming 

Britain’s  4 x 200  metres  free- 
style quartet  of  Paul  Palmer. 
James  Salter,  Andrew  day- 
ton  and  Mark  Stevens  won 
bronze  medals  at  the  world 
short-course  championships 
at  Gothenburg,  Sweden. 

Earlier  Palmer,  a silver 
medallist  in  Atlanta,  broke 
his  own  British  record  by 
O.lSsec  with  a time  of  Srnln 
43.90sec  in  the  400m  freestyle 

final  But  he  had  to  settle  for 
fourth  place,  as  did  Richard 
Maden  in  the  100m  breast- 
stroke and  Alan  Ruckwood  in 
the  200m  backstroke. 

Soccer 

Napoli’s  Luigi  Slmoni  win 
take  over  from  Roy  Hodgson 
as  the  coach  of  Internazionale 
next  season.  The  Milan  club’s 
president  Massimo  Moratti 
said  yesterday  that  be  did  not 
yet  know  whether  the  Eng- 
land midfidlder  Paul  luce 
would  be  staying  on. 

Motorcycling 

The  world  500cc  champion 
Michael  Dooban  comfortably 
took  provisional  pole  position 
for  tomorrow’s  Japanese 
Grand  Prix  when  he  lapped 
Suztika  almost  two  seconds 
fester  than  his  nearest  rival, 
Japan's  Norihlko  Fujlwara. 


Golf 


Haeggman 
soars  after 
plumbing 
the  depths 


Michael  Brttten  in  Cannes 


vive  the  midway  cut  and  was 
scornful  of  those  who  quit 
when  the  going  gets  tough,  as 
it  did  here  on  Thursday  when 

Haeggman  started  6-5-8  and 

took  43  to  the  turn. 

He  was  out  in  30  tee  second 
time  around,  sank  five  20-foot 
putts,  and  saw  three  more, 
that  would  have  erased  David 
Carter’s  course  record  of  62, 
spin  out  of  the  hole. 

“My  score  is  a message  to 
all  those  who  pull  out  after  a 
bad  first  round.”  he  added,  "it 
happens  far  too  often  on  the 
Tour.  It  is  not  only  discourte- 
ous to  the  sponsor  to  walk  out 
and  plead  injury  as  an  excuse. 
It  is  also  a snub  to  your  fellow 
professionals." 

Haeggman  did  not  have  a 
monopoly  of  brilliance  on  the 
Riviera.  Paul  Eales  had  four 
twos  in  a 65,  Santiago  Luna’s 
66  contained  seven  improve- 
ments to  the  card,  and  the 
Yorkshire’s  Cage  compiled  a 
solid  67. 


Rugby  League 

HenryPaul’s 
back  forces 

him  to  miss  out 


Paul  Fitzpatrick 


WIGAN’S  Henry  Paul 

will  he  absent  from 
the  Warriors  side  that 
feces  Oldham  Bears  at  Cen- 
tral Park  tomorrow  and  the 
New  Zealander  also  looks 
certain  to  miss  his  country’s 
match  against  Australia  in 
Sydney  cm  Friday. 

Paul  had  been  selected  at 
foil-back  for  fl»»t  game  in 
place  of  Matthew  Ridge,  him- 
self injured,  and  would  have 
travelled  with  bis  younger 
brother  Robbie,  one  of  New 
Zealand’s  substitutes. 

Wigan,  however,  do  not  feel 
that  Henry  will  be  fit  to  make 
the  24-hour  flight,  which  they 
believe  could  exacerbate  a 
back  problem.  He  suffered  the 
injury  In  the  St  Helens  game 
on  Good  Friday  and  had  to  be 
helped  from  the  pitch.  He  has 
not  played  since. 

The  brothers  are  the  only 
English-based  players  in  the 
New  Zealand  side,  but  It 
would  appear  that  Bradford's 
Robbie  will  be  making  the 
journey  alone. 

“Henry  has  only  just  started 
some  light  rehabilitation 
training  and  I think  the  medi- 
cal advice  will  be  for  him  not 
to  travel, " said  Eric  Hughes, 
the  Wigan  coach.  “1  will  have 
to  rtianisc  the  situation,  with 
Henry  and  hive  that  he  errs 
on  the  side  of  caution.” 


Wigan  are  still  hoping  to 
Bet  work  permit  clearance  in 
time  for  their  Tongan  prop 
Lee  Hansen  to  make  hla  debut 
alter  signing  from  Widnes,  if 
he  la  unavaible  they  will  be 
able  to  call  on  the  fit-again 
Nell  Cowie.  Nigel  Wright  will 
continue  his  “gradual"  pro- 
cess of  working  his  way  tack 
into  the  first  team  and 
Hughes  says  the  stand-off 
might  be  given  a run  for  30  or 
40  minutes. 

Leeds  Rhinos  will  have  Bar- 
rie McDermott  available  for 
the  match  at  Sheffield.  The 
prop  has  completed  a threes 
match  suspension  and  could 
be  in  a side  likely  to  include 
the  former  Sheffield  players 
Ryan  Sheridan  and  Anthony 
Farrell. 

Castleford  Tigers,  still 
under  the  temporary  control 
of  Mick  Morgan  for  the  visit 
of  Halifax  Blue  Sox,  will  be 
without  their  goalklcklng 
Western  Samoan  centre  John 
Schuster.  Castleford’s  new 
coach,  the  Australian  Stuart 
Raper,  arrives  at  Wheldon 
Road  the  next  week. 

The  Tigers  emerged  with- 
out any  serious  injury  prob- 
lems from  their  midweek 
game  at  Leeds  and  win  be 
looking  for  their  first  points 
of  tee  season.  Halifax,  with 
three  wins  and  a draw  so  far. 
could  move  Martin  Pearson 
into  the  centre  and  bring 
Chris  Chester  in  at  standoff. 


Wolves  add  bite 
by  signing  Briers 


TOM  JENKINS 


WARRINGTON  Wol- 
ves completed  the 
most  unexpected 
transfer  of  the  season  yes- 
terday when  they  signed  18- 
year-old  Lee  Briers  from  St 
Helens,  writes  Paul 
Fitzpatrick. 

The  Wolves  have  paid 
around  £60,000  for  the 
richly  promising  scrum- 
half,  who  will  play  against 
his  former  clnb  at  Knows- 
ley  Road  tomorrow  when 
Saints  meet  Warrington, 
who  have  won  their  past 
three  games  after  a poor 
start 

Briers  played  In  the  win- 
ter challenge  contests  be- 
tween St  Helens  and  Wigan 
but  was  given  Ms  first-class 
debut  against  Hull  in  the 
Silk  Cat  Challenge  Cup  in 
February  in  the  absence  of 
Bobble  Gonlding. 

Goulding  served  a six- 
match  suspension  and,  dur- 
ing his  absence.  Briers 
made  a highly  favourable 
impression,  scoring  a tty 
and  kicking  26  goals. 

The  game  at  large  proba- 
bly echoed  the  sentiments 


Ice  Hockey 


of  Alex  Murphy.  Warring- 
ton’s football  executive, 
who  said  yesterday  how 
surprised  Warrington  were 
that  Saints  had  let  Mm  go. 

"He  is  a tremendous  pros- 
pect and  a top  goalldcker,” 
said  Murphy.  “It  is  a mar- 
vellous signing  for  the 
club." 

Briers,  who  win  be  19  in 
June  and  has  signed  a four- 
year  contract,  admitted  it 
was  a big  decision  to  leave 
Ms  home-town  chib.  “1  was 
disappointed  not  to  be  kept 
on  the  bench  when  Bobbie 
returned  from  suspension, 
and  I do  feel  that  I have  a 
point  to  prove,”  he  said.  'It 
wont  bother  me  returning 
to  Saints  — there’s  no  bet- 
ter place  to  make  my  first 
appearance.” 

Sheffield  Eagles  will  raise 
£750.000  by  becoming  the 
first  rugby  league  club  to 
float  on  the  stock  market. 
Eagles  pic,  the  holding  com- 
pany, yesterday  revealed 
plans  to  join  the  junior  Al- 
ternative Investment  Mar- 
ket with  a value  of  £3.9 
million. 


FOUR  years  ago  Joakim 
Haeggman  made  history 
when  Bernard  Gallacher 
selected  him  as  Sweden's  first 
Ryder  Cup  player.  This  week- 
end he  could  surpass  one  of 
tee  Scot's  proudest  achieve- 
ments after  careering  from 
the  ridiculous  to  the  sublime 
on  the  Riviera  yesterday. 

Haeggman  scored  63  in  the 
Cannes  Open,  a staggering  20- 
stroke  improvement  on  his 
opening  effort  at  Royal  Mou- 
gtns,  and  although  he  will 
start  today’s  third  round  11 
shots  behind  tee  leader,  Stu- 
art Cage,  nothing  should  be 
deemed  Impossible  in  the 
world  of  new  golfing  tigers.  ' 
Gallacher  demonstrated  as 
much  26  years  ago  when-  he 
shot  80  on  the  opening  day  of 
the  Martini  Tournament  at 
Royal  Norwich,  followed  with 
a 68,  and  went  on  to  a most 
unlikely  victory.  Haeggman, 
27,  admits  that  since  his  ap- 
pearance against  the  United 
States  at  The  Belfry  in  1993  he 
has  not  fulfilled  expectations 
by  sliding  to  40th,  then  60th  in 
the  money  list  in  the  last  two 
seasons. 

But  yesterday  be  was  tack 
to  his  old  ebullient  self  after 
claiming  nine  birdies  to  sur- 


Britain’s  promotion  hopes 
slip  with  their  two-goal  lead 


Tony  Allen 
in  Katowice 


AFTER  establishing  an 
early  lead  and  increasing 
it  to  2-0  In  tee  second  period. 
Great  Britain  were  forced  to 
stave  off  a late  rally  by  Aus- 
tria before  eventually  settling 
for  one  paint  from  a 2-2  draw 
on  day  five  of  PoolB  at  the 
World  Championships  here  In 
Poland  yesterday. 

Kevin  Conway  opened  the 
scoring,  with  three  seconds  of 
a powerplay  remaining,'  after 
Tim  Cranston's  effort  had 
been  blocked.  Four  minutes 
into  the  second  period,  Doug 
McEwen  gathered  the  putt 
near  the  centre  line  and  raced 
away  to  score  a spectacular 
unassisted  goal. 

But  within  four  minutes, 
Austria  pulled  a goal  back. 
Herbert  Hohenberger,  having 
served  a two-minute  penally, 
timed  his  exit  from  the  sin- 
bin  perfectly  to  beat  Foster 
from  dose  range. 

Martin  Ulrich  then  skated 


Table  Tennis 


around  Shannon  Hope  with 
considerable  ease  to  score 
Austria's  second  goal  with 
just  over  five  minutes 
remaining.  Nell  Morgan, 
though,  was  presented  with  a 
gilt-edged  chance  to  score  the 
winner  but  with  only  50 
seconds  left  on  the  clock,  he 
shot  straight  at  the  Austrian 
goaltender. 

This  result  leaves  Britain 
with  five  points  from  live 
games  and  an  outside  chance 
of  a top-four  finish  and  tee  op- 
portunity to  take  part  in  qual- 
ification for  an  expanded 
Pool  A next  season.  However, 
they  will  need  at  least  one 
more  point  from  their 
remaining  games  against 
Switzerland  and  Belarus. 

• Manchester  Storm  yester- 
day appointed  the  American, 
Kart  Kleinendorst,  35,  as  head 
coach  and  director  of  ice 
hockey  operations.  The  for- 
mer head  coach  of  the  Raleigh 
Ice  Caps  in  North  America's 
East  Coast  Hockey  League 
replaces  John  Lawless,  who 
was  sacked  on  Monday. 


Cooke  looks  hot  for  gold 


Richard  Jago  in  Odesgow 


ALAN  COOKE  remains  on 
course  for  three  golds.  His 
two  wins  cm  Thursday  started 
and  finished  tee  4-1  win  with 
which  England’s  men 
regained  the  Commonwealth 
Championships  team  title  by 
beating  India.  Yesterday 
Cooke  won  three  times  in  the 
men’s  doubles  to  take  his  top- 
seeded  partnership  with 
Bradley  Billington  to  the 
semi-finals.  And  the  former 
champion  begins  his  attempt 
to  win  back  the  singles  title 
with  four  matches  in  a day 
here  in  the  Kelvin  Hall. 

Cooke  and  Billington's 
third  win  was  their  best 
After  routine  successes 
against  Campbell  and  Al- 


leyene  of  Barbados  and  Saha- 
jasein  and  Bhurtun  of  Mauri- 
tius, they  beat  Liu  Jun-Hul 
and  Tian  Syh-Rng  of  Malaysia 
22-20,  21-13.  Cooke  is  seeded 
second  In  tee  singles  but  on 
current  form  he  is  arguably 
the  front-runner. 

Billington  and  Andrea  Holt, 
top  seeds  In  the  mixed 
doubles,  lost  In  the  quarter- 
finals to  the  Indiana,  Raman 
and  Bhumeshwarl 

Wales  won  their  first  Com- 
monwealth medal  and  within 
minutes  made  it  two.  Be  than 
Daunton  and  Natasha  Wil- 
liams upset  the  Australians, 
Miao  Miao  anfi  Shirley  Zhou, 
to  reach  the  women's  doubles 
semi-finals,  then  Ryan  Jen- 
kins and  Stephen  Ward 
reached  the  same  stage  of  tee 
men’s  doubles. 
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Rugby  Union 

Jill  Turner  meets  Richmond’s  nearly  man  given  the  chance  to  rebuild  his  England  career  in  Argentina 


For  Ben  Clarke,  the  versa- 
tile back-row  man  once 
tipped  to  succeed  Will  Carling 
as  England's  captain,  the 
wheel  of  fortune  Is  cranking 
into  action  again. 

After  spending  much  of  the 
international  season  gather- 
ing splinters  on  the  bench  the 
1993  British  Lion,  who  so  im- 
pressed the  New  Zealanders 
that  they  wanted  to  keep  him, 
was  omitted  from  the  list  for 
this  summer's  tour  of  South 
Africa.  All  this  followed 
early-seaaon  criticism  of 

being  money-led  for  leaving 
Bath  to  take  up  a reported 
£500,000  contract  at  Rich- 
mond, of  allowing  his  game  to 
slip  and,  before  that,  of  a 
weak  performance  as  Eng- 
land pack  leader  during  the 
1996  Five  Nations. 

But  the  tide  seems  to  be 
turning.  Richmond,  under  his 
leadership,  are  certain  to  gain 
promotion  after  last  week- 
end's win  over  Waterloo,  pos- 
sibly as  League  Two  champi- 
ons if  they  win  their 
remaining  two  games.  He  has 
also  been  named  in  the  Eng- 
land squad  for  Argentina, 
with  every  chance  of  adding 
to  his  28  caps  since  England's 


‘The  changes 
for  me,  if  you 
add  them  up, 
amounted  to 
something 
quite  major’ 


new  back  row  of  Lawrence 
Dallagiio,  Richard  Hill  and 
Tim  Rodber  will  be  on  duty 
with  tbe  Lions. 

His  characteristic  grin  is 
back  in  place.  Tve  got  the 
chance  to  prove  I'm  still 
capable  of  playing  interna- 
tional rugby,"  he  said.  “It's 
been  pretty  frustrating  just 
sitting  on  the  bench.” 

After  moving  from  Bishop's 
Stortford  to  Saracens  to  Bath, 
he  made  his  England  debut  in 
1992  and  was  called  up  by  the 
Lions  the  following  year.  But 
his  season  of  League  Two 
rugby  with  Richmond  has 
been  part  of  a learning  curve 
that  mirrors  tbe  hiccup  in  his 
personal  career. 

‘Tve  been  to  lots  of  rugby 
clubs  which  I thought  rd 
never  go  to,  because  Tve  al- 
ways played  in  Division  One. 
Tve  noticed  how  things  have 
changed.  The  last  time  1 was 
at  Nottingham  they  were  in 
League  One,  Moseley  too. 
Moseley  are  on  the  way  up 
again  but.  when  we  played 
them,  we  put  80  points  on 
them,  whereas  the  time  I was 
there  before  that,  with  Sara- 
cens in  the  cup,  we  lost 

‘It’s  the  cycles  of  sport,  I 
suppose.  The  clubs  that  have 
stuck  at  it  and  kept  them- 
selves going  are  still  there 


Paul  Rees  on  a :;:.. 

match  thsafcthe^.'.; 


are  dark  days 
fer-Nehth,  the  Welsh 
AttvBtecks  and  the 
conttfry's  «h*est  cttib. 
Last  > Ma<y they  wan  the 
national  league  ttOe  for  tin 
second  ttme'bnt  tpday  ttiey 


iar  territory:  £h»  relegation 


; The  champions  knew 
they  were  in  trouble  the 
ihdment  the  WRU  decided 
{Kis  month  to  create  a Ere- 
mler  DJvtxkm  of  eight  clubs 
next  Angost.  Four  sides 
from  ■ t*1*1-  vanishing'  first 
Division  will  he  demoted 
Into  the  new  16-team 
Second  Division:  Treorchy, 
Caerphilly  and  Newbridge 
are  all  effectively  doomed, 
hot  any  one.  of  five  .dabs 
could  fin  the  fourth  berth. 

Neath  currently  fill  it  but 
Bridgend,  fifth  In  the  tablet 


are  only  four  points  ahead 
of  them  with  Newport^ 
Ebbw  Vale  and  Dunyant  In 
between.  Neath  play  New- 
port at  The  Gncll  today  in  a 
match  their  chairman  John 


Williams  cells  “the  most 
Important  in  oar  history”.  - 
Defeat  would  leave  Neath 
in  a precarions  position  be- 
cause their  next  three 
games  are  against  the  lead- 
ing sides,  Pontypridd, 
Swansea  and  Llanelli.  . 

“We  have  to  heat  New-, 
parity  it  is  as  simple  as 
that,”  said  williams.  “We 
-are  angry  that  we  ate  In 
this  position.  We  kadew^tt 
was  going  to-be  a tnnud- 
thmsieeaaon  for  nahecanse 
we  Jtht-  tho  'Lloweltyn, 


I last  ■ 

Fable 
Iforfees^U 


“Then  the  WRU  In  its  wis- 
dom 'decides  towards  the 
end  of the-season-tocreate  a 
Premier  Division  - and 
double  the  number  of  clubs 
who  wfllbe  relegated. 

- “Hariwte  known  this  last 
Angost  we,  like  other  sides, 
mold  have  heavily  over- 
qiest  and  -bdoght  players 
vrecouIdnotaffOriLWeare 


the  dub  prudently.  Helegar 
tion  -wvmljd  be  adisaster  for 
our  alnb  and  tbe  town.” 

- Three  Neath  forwards  in 
the  current  Wales  iKpxad, 
the  club  captain John 
Davies,  Steve  William*  and 
Barry  Williams,  would. find 
their  international  pros- 
pects’ hit  by  rdegafien  hot 
Davies  is  more  worded  for 
tbeclnh:' 

• *Tt  has  only  Jiwt  hit  home 
among  the  players  that  we 
are  in  a Mg  hole/*  he  said. 
“We  are  good  enough  .to 
pull  things  aroandr  but  the 
pressure:  is  building.  Per- 
haps we  have  cruised  too 
much  in  recent  weeks  but 
stark  reality  is  confronting 
ns  now.” 

WUllams.  p hoptog  for  a 
packed  iGnoU  todly.  “It’s 
very  tense,**  he  admitted.  “I 
guess  you  could  say  it  is  a 
case  of  Blades  to  the  walL" 

• Swansea’s  Wales  butslde- 
half  Arwel  Thomas,  returns 
at  Newbridge  today  for  his 
first  first  Division  match 
stoce  damagirg  a gnee  in 
February  .Cardiff  their  op- 
ponents in  next  Saturday’s 
Swalec  Cup  flaalrhave  Jon- 
athan levies  fit  again  after 
s.  bruised  thigh  farthe  visit 
ofDunvant, 
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Outlook  brighter  — Ben  Clarice  is  virtually  assured  of  League  One  rugby  again  next  season,  with  a summer  tour  to  boot 


whereas,  if  you  relax  a bit.  It’s 
very  easy  to  slip  away.” 

His  season  spent  largely  in 
the  international  shadows 
came  as  a blow.  “1  was  disap- 
pointed 1 played  only  one 
game  for  England  but  I didn’t 
think  I had  been  playing  as 
well  as  I can.  I don't  know  if  it 
was  playing  Second  Division 
rugby,  leaving  Bath,  moving 
house,  professionalism  or 
what,  but  there  were  a lot  of 
changes  for  me  which,  if  you 
add  them  up,  amount  to  some- 
thing quite  major. 

‘1  had  a bad  ankle  injury  at 
the  end  of  last  season  which 
sort  of  finished  me  off  and 
kept  me  out  of  the  Italy  game 
to  start  with.  It’s  been  frus- 
trating certainly  but  I feel  a 
lot  better  about  the  way  Tm 
playing  now.” 

Missing  out  on  the  Lions' 
tour  obviously  hurt  *T  was 


disappointed  about  not  being 
chosen  for  the  Lions  but  they 
went  through  the  selection 
process  and  1 didn't  come  up 
to  it  That's  that.” 

At  dub  level  be  has  ridden 
his  first  season  well  at  Rich- 
mond, coping  with  the  changes 
in-toe  professional  game:  *T 
felt  that  I wanted  to  hmI»  a 
career  out  of  professional 
rugby.  There  was  a lot  cf  un- 
certainty at  Bath  and,  al- 
though I was  happy  there,  I felt 
it  was  the  right  time  to  take 
something  else  on. 

“With  foe  professional  game 
there  was  an  opportunity  for 
lots  of  dubs  that  were  finan- 
cially supported  to  regain  their 
former  glories.  Richmond  were 
one  of  them  and  1 wanted  to  be 
part  of  something  like  that  at 
the  beginning.  Those  kind  of 
opportunities  don’t  come  along 
very  often  and  you  have  to 


take  them  when  they  do. 

“I  didn’t  feel  it  was  a gamble; 
1 mean,  it  could  have  been 
gamble  if  I had  stayed  at  Bath. 
Obviously  there  was  a risk 
factor  but  we -felt  we  could 
offer  the  right  opportunities  to 
people,  show  them  the  dub 
had  foe  right  ambitions  and 
were  determined  to  tabeded 
and  encourage  them  to  come.” 

Cone  they  (fid,  for  Ashley 
Levetfs  money,  tothe  shape  of 
Brian  Moore,  Scott  and  Craig 
Quinnell,  Jim  Fallon,  Simon 
Davies  and  Richard  West 
among  others.  But  there  has 
been  much  readjustment  Ait 
Bath  there  bad  been  a comfort 
zone  as  a cog  in  a successful 
machine.  At  Richmond  he 
shares  the  responsibility  for 
asoring  success. 

“It  has  been  a learning  pro- 
cess, and  tough  at  times.  But 
I'm.  fortunate  in  having  good 


people:  around  me,-  especially 
cm  the  pfaft,  where  it’s  huff, 
est  You  can’t  do.-that  by  your- 
self. The  half-backs  make  a lot 
of  the  decisions,  which  takes 
weight  off  my  shoulders." 

He  remains  excited  by  the 
•pressures  pf  'foe  developing 
profesdfcnal  game  said  relishes 
'a  fUh®  sdThf  cadre.  “Ihe 
game  Bas  changed  a lot  and 
still  is  ■‘Changing,  on  fog  field 
and  off  The  standards  are  a lot 
higher,  the  skill  levels  better 
and  people  are  playing  the 
game  in  a more  attacking  way. 
And  we’ve  got  South.  Africans, 
Australians  and  New  Zealand- 
ers playing  rugby  in  England, 
which  is  brilliant 

There  is  a lot  more  interest 
in  the  league  as  well,  with 
more- sides  competing  for  the 
top  spot,  and  the  cross-over 
with  rugby  league,  the  arrivals 
of  foreign  players,  tbe  Euro- 


pean. Cup  "have 
troridof  dflferenj^^  -t^, 
Richmond  play  vwft&ibi 
today  ar>d  go  to  Nofoh^aan 
next  weekend.  But  remember- 
tag  ids  recent  roDer-coasigr 
ride,’ {Stake  hi  wary.  oCpot&L 
tag  chlcldtoa^  rifor  dr  fbr  ft™1 
s 

und 


hard  work  we've  put  in  over 
the  season.,  it  would' bo  . a. 
shame  to  relax  and  sit  hack 
and  make  a mistake  now. 

“And  next  season  Is  going  to 
be  difficult.  Chibs  like  Bath, 
Leicester,  Wasps  and  Quins 
will  take  some  catching.  We 
have  to  make  sure  our  targets 
are  kept  in  perspective.  We 
want  to  do  as  weR  as 'we  possi- 
bly can.”  Be  pauses.  “But  I 
don’t  want  to  get  too  carried 
away." 


WASPS  may  tackle  Safest 
Lofius  Road  tomorrow 
with  an  outside  chance,  of 
being  Gburage  League  -Qne 

<4)«wnptomrafo»i-foo  ■ 

*It  depends- -o&'  today'a 
t-xnaebcha  feafr  Dtafesfopi  tatatt 
Bttfo.  SaseS^fo^'fonfiafotfVeto 
pwfor.;  at  Iffidfeid'  Rdaa1  add, 

oven ; mace ; itaprobafely;  -foe 
bottom,  ciub  'Otxeil-wonid 
need  to  beta:  Both.  Victory  for 
Wasps  would  then  give  them 
the  title.  ■ 

Realistically,  Lawrence 
DallagULo’s  side  — who  are 


five  points  clear  of  Leicester, 
she  of  Bath —.can  expect  to 
uhcoric  the  champagne  next 
Saturday,  when  -a  win  over 
Northampton  would  remove 
all  doubt. 

Behind  them,  the  race  for 


Europe-’. continues,  with 
Leicester*  Bath.  Sale  and  Har- 
lequins icontesting  three 
places:  Martin  Johnson,  Nell 
Back,-  Erie- Miller-  taut  John 
WeHs  - return:  for  -Leicester, 
(fwhDMUlMdeaFanGtato  ssdve 
thefr  wounded  pride  after  suf- 
ftofog  fore®.  defeats  in  nine 
days.-  ’ • 

Widi  .TwiirinR  looks  certain 
to  be  fit  for  the  Lions  tour  of 
South.  Africa;  his  broken  arm 
Is  making  rapid  progress.  The 
Wales  full-back,  who  .sus-. 
ta  inert  foe  injury  during  the 
34-13  defeat  by  England  last 
month,  could  return  when 
Pontypridd  wind  up  their 
league  campaign  with  games 
against  Newport  cm  May  7 
and  Newbridge  three  days 
later.  • 


Weekend  fixtures 


[3.0  unless  SQM) 

|o-l  = al  1- ticket) 

Soccar 

AUTO  WINDSCREBIS  SHIELD 


NATIONWIDE  LEAGUE 
First  Division 
Bradford  C v Birmingham . 


Charlton  v Portsmouth,  (a-t). 

C Palace  v Barnsley 

Grimsby  v Reading , 


Huddersfield  v West  Brom. 
Mam  C v OPR. 


Oldham  v Bolton . 


Carlisle  v Gotehestor  (1.30) . 

Today 


Oxford  Uld  v Swindon  (iHJ . 
Tranmera  v Shetf  Utd . 


FA  CARLING  PREMIERSHIP 

Arsenal  v Blackburn . 

A Villa  v Tottenham . 

Chelsea  v Leicester. 

Liverpool  v Man  Utd . 


Wolverhampton  v Southend. 
Stoke  v Port  Vale  (2.10). 


Middlesbrough  v Sunderland . 

Newcastle  v Derby. 


Nonm  Forest  v Leeds . 


Shelf  wed  v Wimbledon . 


Southampton  v Coventry . 
West  Ham  v Everton . 


OM  vauxhall  awiwntci.  Aimne- 
ham  v Dover:  Bath  v Wetting.  HaHtax  v 
Havra.  Hodnoskud  * S tough.  Moracamba 
v KiddormUiStnr  Sautnpon  * Stevenage: 
MtoMng  v Gates  head. 

Uvtalont  Aylea. 


Barrow  v Spennymoor;  Bishop  Auckland  v 
Knowatoy.  Blyth  Spartans  v Marine.  Bos- 
ton Utd  v Bomber  Bridge;  Buxton  v Em  ley; 
Chorley  v Colwyn  Bay;  Lencnter  v Oulae- 
ley.  Leek  Tn  v wman  Attn  Runcorn  v 
Accrington  SteuHey:  winsfonf  UM  v Frtck- 
ley.  Rid  OKIxkwn  Allreton  Tn  v Uncoln 
Utd;  BretSord  PA  v Himon;  CongWon  Tn  v 
Radcine  Bor;  Droytodon  v Matlock  Tic 
Parsley  Oldc  v Ashton  Uld;  Gretna  v 
Eastwood  Tn;  Lalgfl  v Gt  Harwood  Tn: 
Netherfleu  v Cunon  Ashton;  Warrington 
Tn  v Stocked  dge  P3;  Worksop  Tn  v 
Workington 


Bury  v EnOeid.  Boruftam  Wood  r Hoy- 
hrWgo.  Bromley  v Oxford  C:  Carahsiton  v 
Duhsicti;  Deg  ft  Red  v y ending.  Grays  v 
Chartwy  Tn.  Hanow  Bor  « Staton  Utd; 
Hdchln  v Hendon;  Kingskmian  vSl  ARwne; 
Staines  v Htahop  x Stortford;  Yeovil  « Pur- 
new  M DtvWeni  Basingstoke  Tn  v Ab- 
kigdon  Tn.  Borkhamwed  Tn  v AMerahol 
Tir.  Convoy  island  * Chesmun  Utd;  Croy- 
don v Hampton.  Maidenhead  UM  v WWton 
& Horsham:  Martow  v BUtortcey  Tin  Mole- 
«?>  v Bognor  Regis  Tn.  Thame  Utd  v Ley- 

ton  Pennant;  rooting  5 M Return  UM  » 

WhytetrfjJe,  Watonghani  Tn  v Uxbridge; 
Worihwg  v Bdfton  Rvre.  Weend  DMateni 
Banatead  Am  v Leatttariiead:  Baridng  v 
Chestumc  Bodlord  Tn  v Egbam  Tn;  Brack- 
nell Tn  V Tilbury.  ChaDont  St  Peter  v Hun- 
gwtonl  Tn.  Collier  Row  & Romford  v 
William  Tit  Dorking  v Leighton  Tn;  UBt 
f^toe  v Itomhom.  Wembley  v Ware;  Wind- 
sor 4 Eton  V Hemal  Hcmpeieed;  Vflvenhoe 
Tn  v Ed gware  Tn.  IHrd  PtMMuai  Cam- 
beney  Tn  v Wormwood,  E Thurrock  utd  * 
Kingsbury  Tn.  nadnrall  Hth  v Braintree 
Tn.-  Hertford  tn  h Clapton;  Lama  v Sou- 
thall. Trtng  Tit  v Harlmr  Tn,  WM&looo  V 
Ecsom  & E.  Wingiua  & F v Hornchurch. 


mi  Chadderion  v Blackpool  Rvm: 
Hotkar  OB  v Qtoerap  kE;  Kfdtgiwe  Am  v 
Burscongrt;  htolne  Road  v Bootle:  Medley 
v Atherton  Collieries,  Nenbricn  Tn  v Ros- 
eendale  Utd:  Pomith  v Tratfont  St  Hetena 
Tn  » cutharoa;  VauahMI  GM  v Darwen. 

reuBRAnoN  mnunv  mohihbh* 

uwam  Rrd  DtvWaai  Betfilngton  Ter- 
rtera  v Whitby  Tn;  CaneeH  v Crook  Tn: 
IXirhoni  C v Tow  Law  Tir.  Eaaington  * 
Guiabarouglt  Tn.  RTM  Nwwcaade  v Wtdck- 
ham;  Shlfaton  V Morpeth  Tn. 


r Premier  UMow  Antahorpe  Wen  v 
TTieddey:  Arnold  Tn  v Gtaashoughton 
Weft;  Astrileld  UM  v Pickering  Tn;  Beiper 
: Tn  v Oesett  Attt  Brigg  Tn  v N Ferapy  Utd: 
( Denaby  UM  v Malbty  MW.  Habam  v Liver- 
poor.  Osaett  Tn  v HatlleW  Main;  Porto- 
fract  Cott  * Hwknadl  Tn;  Stifay  Tn  v 

Sheffield. 


8Mdord  To  v Patton  Rvrs: 

Bridgwater  Tn  * Chlppentum  Tn:  Brisling- 
ton  v El  mere.  Chard  Tn  v Bristol  MF; 
, ManSQSftoid  UM  v Torrtngun;  Taunton  Tn 
v Caine  Tn;  Tiverton  Tn  v Odd  Down  Ath. 


Second  Dtufsion 

Brentford  v Crewe. 


Burnley  v Rotherham . 
Bury  v Peterborough . 


Chesterfield  v Mil  [wall . 


Gillingham  v Blackpool . 

Luton  v Shrewsbury 

Plymouth  v Walsall . 


Preston  v Stockport. 
Wrexham  v Watford . 


Wycombe  v Bournemouth . 
York  v Bristol  C 


Bristol  Rvrs  v Notts  Co. 


ThM  Otvtekm 

Barnet  v Cardiff. 


Cambridge  Utd  v Brighton . 
Chester  v Scarborough. 
Darlington  v Hartlepool . 

Doncaster  v Fulham 

Hereford  v Torquay 

Hull  v L Orient. 


Lincoln  v Scunthorpe. 


Northampton  v Exeter. 
Swansea  v Mansfield. 


Dtv 

Weat  Ashford  Tn  v Cheltenham:  Burton 
Alb  v Hasttnga;  Chelraetord  v Afhentone: 
Dorchester  v Worcester  C;  Gloucester  C v 
Qraveeend  & N;  Hal— owen  v Sudbury  Tn: 
Wngs  Lyrni  v Crawley  Tn;  Newport  AFC  v 
Qraelay  Rvrs;  Nuneaton  v Cembrtdoe  C; 
Snltobcry  v Baktock  Tn:  Slltkigboume  v 
Menhyr.  Teoemwi  Crawley  Tnv  Nuneer 
to.  —flaiid  BMd—  Hfncssay  Tn  v 
Sutton  end  Tn;  Ilkeston  Th  v ReddUctr  Utd; 
Moor  Gm  v Evesham  LBtL  Paget  Rngra  v 
Corby  Tn;  R C Warwick  v Bedworth  UM; 
RoOtwetl  Tn  v stanoid  Hngre;  Sbepahtw 
Dyn  v Rannde  To;  Stourbridge  v Sortnid 
Bor  Tamwonh  v Dudley  Tn;  VS  Rugby  v 
OramtiBiTi  Tn.  fnWwu  DhWam  Bah- 
toy  v Weetoo^Mare:  puddngnam  Tn  v 
“ Tn  r Faratiam 

Rafter  Ath  Ldn 
Gm  vttoritonl; 
Morgete  v cUKMriofd  lb;  Tonbridge  a * 
Havant  Tn;  Trowbridge  Tn  v Hast  Tn; 
Witney  Tn  v St  Leonerds;  Ybto  To  v 
WatorioovUa  TMtnwx  St  Laonerde  v 


FAI 


Ingham 

HATH 


iTtOMAL  UUMMlEz 


Derry  C v Si  Patrick*  Ath  (7AA. 

» dray 


f»«i  Boharolane  * Sligo  Rvre 
Wndrs  V finrv  Harp*  (3.1  £};  Dundalk  v Cork 
C;  HP  Emnon  v Sheftourne  (a.lfi). 


BELL’S  SCOTTISH  LEAGUE 
Prwnlar  Division 

Hearts  v Dunfermline 


Tomorrow 


KHmamock  v Hibernian. 


Motherwell  v Dundee  Utd . 


Celtic  v Aberdeen. 


SCOTTISH  league: 
Hrat  DhrMon  - 

Clydebank  v Falkirk 

Dundee  v St  Mirren 

Gr  Morion  v Airdrie. 


St  Johnatono  v East  FHe . 
Stirling  v Partick 


Second  DMsioa 

Berwick  v Hamilton. 
Cfyde  v Ayr. 


Livingston  v Dumbarton . 


Stanhousemulr  v Quean  of  South— 
Stranraer  v Brechin I 

Third  DMtritm 

Albion  v Arbroath 


Cowdenbeath  v Alloa. 


East  Stlrfing  v Inverness  CT. 
Montrose  v Queen's  Park— 
Ross  County  v Forfar 


Arsenal  * Layton  Orient:  Cam- 
bridge Utd  v SoUttmd  Utd:  Fuffara  v 
Charlton  Am;  Gillingham  v NbrwMl  O; 
Ponamoulh  v Wlhraft  OPR  rlM'Han; 
Wattnid  v ToUanham.  laaBod  IM  till 
Bamet  r Boumsmouth;  Cryutat  Raiaoa  v 
Southampton;  Luton  Tn  v Cofctiaalar  Utd: 
Oxford  UM  v Bristol  Rvrs;  Swtmfon  v 
BrlsUI  C;  wnnbledon  v Brentford: 
wycomtoc  v Brighton.  Paojp—dt  C Pat- 
aca  v Southampion  (now  Monday.  April  21. 
TMQ. 

UMna  OP  WAUHk  Caernartan  Tn  v 
Cosmra  &90):  Canrwh'*  Quay  v Porth- 


madog; Conwy  v.  Briton  Parry:  Hotywoll ' 
fW  Now 


Abaryatwyttn  uansandlrald  v . 
town  vCarmariban  Th;. Ton  Fontiwv  Bibw 
Vila  (ZJS0):  Walsh  poo!  v Cwmbran. 
Tsaasuf  Barry  TkvCamaoa  Bay.  Intar 
Cabto-Tai  v Bangor  C. 

WM  IMAQUBi  Pr.gJa.  W.lalu.i.  Arda 
v cnttomflkR  Cnaadara  v Cotmtdno; 
Gienawxi  v Portadown;  UrtTekf  v Giwv 
toron.  HnatPlitoHniBaflymana  vOmaoh 
Tn;  Carrlck  v Ballyctars;  Larna  v OtatUlery; 
Howry  v Bangor. 


FA  VOBDTS  PRKMIEH  LWQO& 
NMknml  Ota  talon:  Arsenal  v Everton 
CLUJ:  Liverpool  FC  v WSmUey  DXD). 
Fmtaome  Doncastor  v Tranmarv  Rvrs. 


Rugby  Union 

CB  COUNTY  CWIMWR  Itatk 

Cwnbrta  v Someraat  (TirickenhamJ. 
u-zii  rinto  Dorset  I WItt  v YoftaNra 
(12A.  Twtcksntiam). 


BMfl  v OrreH: 
Bristol  v London  Irlatic  Glauoaatsr  v Hsrie- 
qulns:  I Mi  aa  lei  v Sarscone  (2JEb  Waal 
Hard  spool  v Northampton.  Tuwuuani 
Wasps  v Sola  (Lrttua  Rd).  (Waif 
Loagwa  TW«  Bedford  v Ldn  Scottish: 
BtacNhaam  v Watartoo:  Cawitry  v Man- 
ley;  NoUnghun  » Rugby:  Rtcfxnamf.v 
Wak afield:  Rolhartisun  v Nawcostfe. 
IWtanri  Laapa*  Huaat  cSfloo  v Ldn 
WaMs  Btelar  v LNorpoof  St  Hotorie:  ttor- 
mgets  v Havant;  Lydnay  YMoriay:  Roatf- 
fng  v Rosatyn  Pfe 
WhoiSedaia  v Otfay. 

AapeUla  v KandOC  Heratord  v Bfrmlngh- 
amfSoltltun;  Nunoaton  v Msadwator;  San- 
dal v Preston  a SMRMd  v Wbmadtsr; 
Stourbridga'v  asakw-an-Tronc  wtontnglon 
Fk  vUcMekf.SaaUn  Aakaons  v Nowbury; 


IWWUB  Castletord  v 
JiriKBC  (3LSQK  Sbsffiofd  v Leeds  HL85J;  St 
(Mens  v Warrington;  WIgsn  v Ofdham. 
RntPMdan  HuH  y Huddoraflald  (116); 
f KaMiisy  v Dawafaury,  Swtnton  v Hufl  KR; 
pWtMes  v Wokeftoio;  Workington  v. 
FSatharstOfia.  Saoand  Dhton  ^ottay  v 
HunsfM-(S.U};  Cari tola  v Rocbdala  (8.0); 
Doncastor  a Laigh:  Preseot  v.  Branday: 
York  v Barrow.' 1 • - 


Cambarioy  v High  Wycombe;  Chariton  Fk 

v Plymouth;  “ 


Cheltonfwni  v Mat  Poilco:  N 
Wataham  v.Bartai 


anjp^TUbartLr  Berry  MB; 


(UQ):  Bridgend  v Caarptnny;  Cardiff 
v Dunvars;  Ebbw  Vafa  v Pontypridd:  Noam 
v Newport:  Nawbridga  v Swmnaaa:  Tro- 
orehy  v UanetiL  BaeenJ  WnfMiia  (LSOk 
AbanHary  v Abaravon;  Bonymscn  v 
Blackwood:  Graaa  Kaye  v Yatrad^nfeto: 
Liandawary  v AbSrcynon;  Pomypdot  v 
Maaatag;  UWJC  (Csnfltr  ineQ  v s Wales 
Mice. 


SRU  THIMIS  ISM  CUR  fkwln 

OnCa  GLO):  Baroughmulr'  v Wstoontonto 
KMtcsfdy  v Dwtoea.HSFP;  Poabtos  v Har- 
ktts  BP;  Woat  of  Soattend  V Mai  rose. 
fnUTBMMTStHSanniOMr- 
ftortos  Grangeraouth  v Roaa  High;  UnOth- 
gow  v Hggar:  PrAama  Lodge  v Selkirk; 
J'“  AcffitovMUhead/Jotttanhia.  . . 


_ . Absrdaen  GSFP  v Glenrochat; 

Bdlnburrti  Acads  v Currie;  SHK  v Jsd- 
ForasC  S Boswells  « Hswfck. 


Rugby  laagHS 

HATtOHML  CMTnma  UMHII 
[2 JO):  Pi  w*as  Wstolusa  . Lock  Laos  v 
Wigan  St  Patricks;  Mayflato  .v  West  Hull. 
Ftoat  Watotoni  East  Leeds  v WOtoay  Can- 
tr»L  Sacsasl  BMalrw  Mfltord  v Norms o- 
torr;  York  Acorn  v OvandML 
MMHBV  qBMWP— I London  v 
Feattiersueer  Warrington  v Bradford, 
ftat  PMahea  Keighlay  v Oldham. 
MUMorCHMMOmMbtMl  KR  V 
Ssfforit  neat  EMdon  WOridngton  v Lon-' 
don.  ImiM  puialu—  Barrow  v Huddara- 
field:  Blackpool  v Hamel  Hempstead; 
Rochdale  v Carlisle;  Whitehaven  v 


Plymouth-  v 


i Wars  v Oxford 


Coventry  (2H). 

(Ml.  Wosnem 

■■III  Itaetoi  ShsfKHd  V Rhondda  (6.0); 
Thamea  VhHay  v Crystal  Palace  OX). 
MW.  JUMKMI  .WOMWPS  MVmOMi 
Flael  foor  ntay  irffa  (Harlow):  Ipswich  .v 
NoUngham  (i^.  Spattboma  v Doncastor 
TUB.  . . 


-~-r  pfawalfs  (Ware):  NoUngfiain  v Wkr» 
f»30):  London  v BhmlnghmnrStMtn  (SJOf. 

Totnocrow 


■day  rflr,  third  tope  London  Towers  v 
Newcastle  (8J0);  ShatneM  v Manchester 
(B30.  Ponds  Forge  ISO- 


kw  Hookey 


WORLD  CHAKPtOMMtPB 
Poof  Bi  Belarus  v AuaMa  (L0. 
Kazakhstan  v Denmaric  («,  Si  . 
NethartaikM  v Potond  (an.  KMMrioaj; 
Great  Britain  y Switzerland  (B.o. 
Soenowlac). . 


Hockey 


route  {Today  HMRk  Tomorrow  a30):  A 
DMatom  Oranp  1.  tCroeby]:-  Durham, 
Essex.  Lancs.  Middx.  Northama.  Iteafp  a 
(TMtord):.  CnesMro.'  KanL  Nobs.  Shrop- 
shire, Warwicks.  Grose  3 (Cannock): 
Barits.  RAF;  Stafls.  Sussex;  Yorks.  Ores* 
4 (Surbiton):  Army.  Cambs,  Hants,  aomor- 
sol  Surrey.  ■ MeMtei  Weep  B (Claaton 
Moor):  Channel  totonds.  Cumbria.  Narfelk, 
Northuniberfand.  Vforcs.  araup  S (Malta  n 
Mowbray):  Derby*.  loM.  Late*  Doe* 
fine  T |RN  Portsmouth!:  Bag*  Com- 
wsM.  Devon.  Hatetord*  RN.  ftowrrp  ft 
apSWfcht  Qlo*  QMOfl,  Suffolk.  Wtts. 
acOTTISH  UUQUBi  Goatontan*  v Edln 
univ:  invarieftti  v MtM;  Tortjrex  v Ket- 
borne;  Watsortans  v Granga;  Western  v 
ManzjeshHI 
WMBfe 


^^P(car<ifir):  sfotodda  * 
WMas  v inland  cafiMM 
v SkrfpMa  (Baojq 

.MKMM0PXte|| 

■BBT  (MU| 


. (Milton  KoyriSwk'Poyntof^  TBisa 
wo  (wui);  AhjridBe-.r^frarwifiuiit«.- 

(l2.0tCofwaH-v  PpyrtOA  .(2-0):  V. 


Bun  'St  Edmunds  (4JJ). 
drtdae.% 


_ >y  COftosH  (TOO):  Buryst 
PoyntootWJO:  Tutas  rat  * “ • 

WWWi  BOOTH 

.(Btotetovftjfc  Eastbourao.  Ptaat 
Todd^gttev-liWjldrarlA  - 
Tomorrow  • 

CUM  Sine  flston  (Dalgely 
Y MtM  VJIH  Gontontons  v 


Cricket 


Msntagfim.  V Jttorfatteteft 

;•  V^'  .r 

Allan  TOUR  MMHLMV^^brtinfl 
datoSK  Ntofi  Ttaer  1«  O otf^toribOrti  38 
(Anmdoft  t doyL-Ttaft*  WfTOneOay 
4flt  (Hasdlrtgtey);  tel  M JWfi  TT  (The 
Ovalk  to-  ZO  Jrd  TT  (latf*  1+mm  tr 

Gotm  or  Sbttsx  or  Sumy  MKttsi  fti 
Daroye  (3C9.  Jaw  Thor  m 1st  TEST 


MWv  Laics  "(Ed):  Tjw 

■B.'Br  UnWs 


and  TtST  (Lord's);  WM 
(QxtoML  3*9;  sm  *»  Hants 
Items  « Sfd.TEST  (OM  T 
Gtam  CSS)j  aw  is  Middx 
TEST  (HegdtoglayLAagi 
uMmi:Tte  rah  test 
TOKeriPd);  The  *1  8th 


^Bora-. 


Hockey 


Ireland  and 
Wales  hitll 


WALES  defeated  Slovakia 
U-0  yesterday,  foe  first 
day  of  a four-nation  women’s 
tonroament  in  Cardiff;  vbfie 
Ireland,  not  to-  be  outdone, 
won  their  opening  match 
against  the  mora  e®>ertenced 
Pofond.  by  -the1-  aagwi  score, 
tetftet  Patibml lot  ^ 
Swansea’s  Bmiba^ames 
seeded' five  ibals'iiti^m  jflgy 
amrWates  were  soNioffitaant 


I'  that  STorttakia;  (fid  itol^fibrce  a 
comer  or  have  a shirt  <fo  goal. 
Lynda  Waftin^  sfoteid'df  the 
(SaBurgaB  ■ arickefor-^Jteve. 

tamed  twice  ■ from  owners 
and  the  other  goals  canie  from 
Tracey  Evans  (2),  Kate  Mor- 
gan and  foe  debutanfa^HeuI- 
wen  Evans. 

- Sarah  KeEehar  s 
forlrdandi  whose  i 
ers  were  Jenny  " 
three  fidd!  goals, 

(two  penahfes),  Laura ] 
Patricia  Conway,  Cm 
vine  andHactad  KOhMESSt 
■ A missed  penalty  i 
Hm  the  chance  of  taktagSr  a-l 
•lead  against  GgMLmMr 
opentag  mtach  ta  foe-3 
Women’s 

affe  at  MHfeon  Keynss^^ 
went  on  to  lose  8-2,  ’ 


to  us  about  car  insurance  and  we  ll  TALK  to 


you  about  our  new  plastic  credit 


Call  0800  333  800 


card-sized  insurance  certificate. 


EAGLE  STAR 


J h>r  on  interest  hit/  lonvcrsution  oh, mi  (ai  iiiMinm,e.  Qiiole  Ref  (,(  ( 


insurance  quote  weekdays  8ato-3pm,  Saturday  9am-2pro. 


■foe  plastic  insurance  certificate  to  recognised  by  the  Police, the  DVLA  aid  the  Post  Office. 
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Hockey 

Ireland  an! 
Wales  hit  t 


ft’s  been  quite  a month  for  Robbie  Fowler,  who  tells  Michael  Walter  how  it  teels  to  be  hero  and  villain  at  the  same  time 


oei-owier,wno  tells  Michael  Walter  how  it  reels  to  be.  hero  and  villain  at  the  same  time  LjVCfpOOl  jq 

? Not  me,  says  Fowler in 

J morning  glory 


FIRST  there  was  the 
T-shirt,  the  praise  and 
the  Uefe  fine,  not  to 
mention  the  Interest  of 
Calvin  Klein.  Next  there  was 
that  “dive’’  at  Highbury,  the 
penalty  and.  the  unexpected 
plea  for  ctemency.  After  that 
name  a first  international 
against  Mexico,  then  the  scuf- 
fle, the  punch  and  the  red  card 
at  Goodisan  Park  on  Wednes- 
day night.  This  has  been  same 
month  for  Robbie  Fowler. 

And  these  are  just  the  head- 
lines. Throw  in  the  facts  that 
he  also  turned  22  and  reached 
the  30-goal  mark  for  a third 

consecutive  season  and  it  is 
no  surprise  that  Fowler  has 
been  almost  as  ubiquitous  as 
Tony  Blair  or  John  Major  in 
the  news  these  past  few 
weeks. 

The  early  articles  were 
glowing  with  adulation  about 
Fowler  and  his  T-shirt ed 
show  of  solidarity  with  the 
sacked  Liverpool  dock' 
workers  — the  Observer  even 
devoted  an  editorial  to  it  — 


No  court  action 
over  red  card 

Liverpool  win  not  be 
disputing  Robbie 
Fowler’s  three-match  sus- 
pension through  the  courts. 

Fowler,  who  was  sent  off 
for  violent  conduct  along 
with  Evert  on’s  David  Un*- 
worth  during  the  1-1  draw 
at  Goodison  Park  on 
Wednesday,  will  therefore 
play  his  last  league  game  of 
the  season  at  Anfield  today. 

Wednesday’s  referee 
Stephen  Lodge,  whose 
report  was  received  by  the 
Football  Association  yes- 
terday, issued  red  cards  to 
both  players  with  eight 
minutes  of  the  match 
remaining. 

Liverpool,  however,  con- 
tacted the  FA  yesterday 
morning  to  deny  a report 
that  they  were  considering 
High  Court  action  over  the 
suspension  of  the  England 
striker. 

“The  club  have  abso- 
lutely no  intention  of  pur- 
suing this  matter  through 
the  courts.”  said  a spokes- 
man. “That  would  be  con- 
trary to  Uefo  guidelines 
and  Liverpool -would  never 
try  and  bend  the  rules.” 


and  that  adulation  increased 
after  his  Corinthian  rule  in 
diarfwtnitng  a penalty  against 
David  Seaman  at  Arsenal. 

. Gary  Lineker  told  Fowler  that 
there  was  nothing  wrong  with 
being  Mr  Nice  Guy. 

But  the  reviews  were  more  - 
mixed  for  Fowler’s  England 
display  and  the  head-shaking 
widespread  after  his  brawl 
with  David  Unsworth.  In  foot- 
ball’s dichfid  world  the  new 
saint  of  Anfield  had  regressed 
to  the  sinning  scally  some 
thought  be  always  was. 

A month  ago  Fowler’s  Liv- 
erpool team-mates  could  eas- 
ily pick  him  out  because  of 
the  halo  above  his  head  but 
that  win  vanish  after  he  feces 
Manchester  United  at  Anfield 
this  morning.  He  is  banned 
for  the  rest  of  the  season. 

AH  the  while  Fowler,  who 
has  a deep  suspicion  of  the 
press  since  he  was  “stitched 
up  good  and  proper  three 
years  ago”,  has  kept  quiet 


Not'  even  last-  Sunday,  as  he 
sat  in  an  executive-  box  at 
Rofcer  Park  wi&DavM  James 
pulling  on  a cigarette  beside 
■him,  would  Fowler  comment 
on  his  30  goals  other  than  to 
say,  Tm  letting  my  feet  do 
the  talking  for-  me-  at  the 
moment.’’ 

They  are  eloquent  enough 
for  most  But  this  week  he 
did  talk  about  h<«  fluctuating 
fortunes.  “It’s  been  a strange 

month,"  he  said  wife  admira- 
ble understatement  “Bat  to 
tell  the  truth  rd  do  it  aH 
again,  except  for  the  sending- 
off" 

He  had  been  sent  off  twice 
before  — for  Liverpool  B and 
the  England  Under-ZJs  — but 
both  times  for  dissent,  not  for 
violent  conduct  'fndpffd  he 
felt  that  he  had  not  been  par- 
ticularly violent  on  Wednes- 
day. “I  was  very  surprised 
when  I saw  foe  red  card  be- 
cause I thought  it  was  hand- 
bags at  10  paces. 

“It  was  a late  challenge  by 
him  [Dnsworth]  and  I sort  of 
“bit*  because  he  was  at  me  all 
night  But  look  at  fee- size  of 
me.  rm  not  violent,  I*m  brave 
-..lsh.  No,  rm  leave.  The 
funny  thing  is  1 know  him 
and  I’ve  nothing  against  hhn 
personally.  We  didn’t  see  each 
other  in  the  players’  lounge 
afterwards,  and  maybe  that’s 
just  as  well,  but  in  foe  long 
run  rtn  cool  down.” 

The  spotlight  on  Fowler, 
however,  shows  no  sign  of 
doing  so.  Robert  Bernard 
Fowler  has  loomed  large  in 
British  football  since  he  an- 
nounced his  arrival  in  the  big 
team  at  18  by  scoring  all  five 
goals  in  a League  Cup  victory 
over  Fulham. 

In  that  199S-94  season, 
Graeme  Sotmess’s  last  at  An- 
field.  Fowler  scored  18  goals. 
He  followed  that  with  31  in 
his  first  full  season  and 
topped  that  last  season  with 
88  in  all  competitions.  This 
season  he  has  has  already 
reached  the  30-goal  landmark 

again. 

With  such  talent  his  pro- 
gress into  the  England  feam 
was  inevitable,  yet  the  public 
perception  of  Fowler  was 
restricted  to  newspaper  gos- 
sip about  his  Toxteth  up- 
bringing, his  liaison  with  a 
Labour  MP’s  daughter,  an  for 
vented  wrecked  hotel  room 
Story,  an  altercation  with 
Neil  Ruddock'— -“he  hit  me 
once  that  was  it”  — a 
busking  appearance  in  Liver- 
pool' city  centre,  and  similar 
images  of  Fowler  as  a riotous 
tearaway. 

This,  though,  was  an  image 
that  did  not  please  Fowler.  On 
Tuesday',  after  attending  file 
memorial  service  for  the 
eighth  anniversary  of  Hills- 
borough at  which  Fowler’s 
Btgnrnrflnng  was  reflected  in 
the  numbers  wearing  his  No.  9 
shirt;  he  set  about  redressing 
the  balance. 

“tt  was  difficult  at  first”  be 
admitted,  “because  once  I 
first  got  into  the  side  it  really 
did  happen  very  quickly. 
Anything  off  the  pitch  I didn’t 
want  to  know  about;  I just 
wanted  to  play  football.  But 
Liverpool  were  going  through 
a bad  h™  and  I got  thrown 
in.  All  eyes  were  on  me.  I 
never  really  spoke  then  but, 
when  I did.  I used  to  get  la- 
belled in  the  press  as  a scally 
or  a little  ragamuffin  and, 
while  I might  be  a lot  of 
things,  I’ve  never  been  a 
scally.” 


faeclooh 


Upcnriingiygbod. . . but  that  arrogant  expression  is  merely  the  result  of  early  Elvis  Presley  imitations 


Having  witnessed  him  sign 
the  obligatory  autograph 
while  filling  the  window- 
cleaner's  bucket  at  the  south 
Liverpool  home  to  which  he 
him  moved  his  family  from. 
Toxteth  and  seen  him  deal 
with  foe  demands  of  punters 
and  minor  Brookside  celebri- 
ties in  a Liverpool  night-club, 
it  is  easy  to  believe  him  when 
he  says:  *Tm  quite  shy  some- 
times; T don’t  think  of  myself 
as  a big  star.  Fm  just  normal 
and  I've  stiff  got  the  same 
mates.”  Some  see  an  arrogant 
snarl  on  Fowler’s  face  during 
matches  but  he  would  argue 
that  his  appearance  is  merely 
a case  of  curled  Elvis  lip  — he 
fancies  himself  as  a karaoke 
Presley. 

Success,  celebrity  and 
riches  at  such  a young  age 
bring  their  own  problems  but 
Fowler  appears  to  have  coped 
better  then  many.  His  child- 


hood, he  says,  “was  foil  of  the 
usual  things  — playing  foot- 
ball, building  dens,,  throwing 
the  odd  stone”.  No  serious 
trouble  came  bis  way. 

Indeed  the  biggest  foss  sur- 
rounding Fowler  came  with 
his  dockers  T-shirt  message. 
Both  he  and  his  great  friend 
Steve  McManaman  had  made 
financial  contributions  to 
Liverpool's  laid-off  dock- 
workers  before  the  Incident 
but  Fowler  was  unprepared 
for  the  response  when,  after 
scoring  with  clinical  ease 
against  Bergen,  he  puffed  up 
his  shirt  to  reveal  the  T-shirt 

“Macca  had  a T-shirt  and 
handed  me  one  and,  when  I 
scored,  1 lifted  my  jersey.  I 
thought  it  would  be  just  a 
simple  statement  of  support 
for  foe  dockers.  I didn’t  real- 
ise it  would  cause  so  much 
furore.  But  Fm  not  embar- 
rassed about  it  [the  fine  has 


yet  to  be  paid].  There  are  foot- 
ballers who  have  come  out 
and  supported  the  Conserva- 
tive party,  and  is  that  all 
right?" 

Four  days  later  FOwler  hur- 
dled the  reckless  challenge  of 
Seaman  and  tried  to  prevent 
the  Arsenal  keeper  being 
booked  or  sent  off.  The 
crescendo  of  acclaim  made 
Fowler  feel  like  doing  an 
Emerson. 

‘T  thought  it  would  die 
down  after  that,  but  it 
dragged  on  for  weeks.  Then 
there  was  a lot  of  hype  about 
me  before  foe  England  game. 
I can’t  remember  the  last  time 
I was  nervous  but  I was  ner- 
vous that  night,  and  it 
showed.  I didn’t  play  particu- 
larly wdl  but  I scored.  I did 
my  job.” 

Not  for  much  longer, 
though.  Today's  90  minutes 
with  Manchester  United  will 


WomiUfTiw  wvHHMrta . „ 


Fowler  fondles  Seaman  before  defenffing  lnm  at  Highbury, ten,  shows  Us  snpifort-tiie^ockworiarsT-^airtatAnfkM 


Larria  cannabis  Scottish  preview 
test  confirmed  . 

BERNARD  LAMA,  Pari*  VWMV 
Dst’Gennain’s  French  in-  • 

ternational  goalkeeper. 

wiw  ctmfljinedyertOTayAa  Patrick  Otann 
Having  tested  positive  .for  . . . 

cmmabls.  The  34-yeai>old  _ _ . ' 

■ now  suspension  at  a • •^■^ELTIC  could  plan.,  to 

S«SS«foW5Mreer,  P beat  Aberfeen  aromd 
tt  war  before  the  World  wiw  ltLfl  tomorrow  in  order 
CupfiMfo"  to  keep  the  pressu^eon 

The  resnlt  of  a second  Rangers,  who  are  12  pottos 
ttrlne  sample  has  con-  ahead  and 
timed  a positive  test,  in  with  four  Premier.  Division 
February  and  Lama,  matches  to  gay.  _ " _ 
France’s  first-choice  during  M^?nprobaM^S^^S^ 
the  European  Champion-  skfewiILconcaitrateonr»ov- 
ship,  will  appear  before  the  eringfoiroinfamefi^W^^ 
Fr^ch  federation’s  doping  day's 
commission  within  the  next  replay  agaimt  wife 

out  a win  in  five  matches  since 


they  beat  Rangers  at  the  quar- 
ter-finals, Celtic  are  in  need  of 
a restorative. 

During  that  run,  with  only 
two  points  fakwi  from  four 
league  matches,  tine  champi- 
onship, has  been  , all  but  con- 
ceded, and  even  their  ex- 
pected breeze  into  the  cup 
final  past.Flrst  Division,  oppo- 
sition  did  not  materialise 
when  they  were  - held  l-l  by 
Falkirk  last  Saturday. 

Aberdeen  bare  also  been 
gitffflring.  Roy  Aifken’s  men 
hare  drawn  13  of  their  33 
league  games,  making  them 


Scotland’s  draw  specialists  by 
a distance;  no  other  side  has 
reached  double  figures. 

Celtic  may  be  inspired  by 
the  return  to  midfield  of  their 
captain  Paul  McStay.  He 
strained  ' a groin  two  weeks 
ago  ggaittgt  Earth  and  has 
been  back  in  training  only 
three  days.  The  decision  on 
his  availability  will  be  made 
with  the  cup  replay  in  mind. 

Alan  Stubbs  has  recovered 
from  the  head  injury  he  sus- 
i tained  against  Falkirk  al- 
though  Malky  Mackey , now 
free  of  suspension,  may  be 


preferred  In  central  defence. 
The  midfielder  Peter  Grant 
completes  a three-match 
suspension. 

The  only  outstanding  issue 
in  the  Premier  Division  is  the 
relegation  play-off  place. 
With  Motherwell,  Hibernian 
and  Kilmarnock  in  conten- 
tion, it  has  produced  an  in- 
triguing mini-league  in  its 
own  right 

Kilmarnock  and  Hibernian 
meet  today  at  Rugby  Park, 
while  Motherwell,  second 
from  bottom,  are  at  home  to 
Dundee  United.  It  is  a curious 


probability  that  these  dubs 
win  attract  bigger  crowds 
than  they  would  if  they  were 
chasing  a place  in  Europe 
• Celtic  and  Rangers  are  ex- 
pected to  face  Scottish  FA 
fines  next  month  following  a 
series  of  after-match  inci- 
dents in  the  Old  Firm  derby 
at  Celtic  Park  on  March  16. 

The  secretaries  of  the  two 
dubs,  Celtic’s  Dominic  Keane 
and  Rangers’  Campbell  Ogfi- 
vie,  have  been  summoned  to 
appear  before  the  next  disci- 
plinary committee  meeting 
i on  May  7 or  May  8. 


Ian  Ross  hears  Roy 
Evans  tryto  take  the 
heat  off  his  players 
before  today’s  game 

Manchester  united 
at  home  with  the  title 
at  stake?  No  big  deal, 
Roy  Evans  claimed  yesterday. 
The  Liverpool  manager 
shrugged  as  he  delivered  one 
of  football’s  least  endearing 
cliches.  “People  keep  telling 
us  that  we  have  crucial  games 
coming  up.”  he  said,  “but 
they’re  all  like  that  now.” 

Or  maybe  not  Defeat  by 
Manchester  United  at  Anflekl 
this  morning  wffl  render  Liv- 
erpool’s three  remaining  Pre- 
miership fixtures  somewhat 
less  crucial 

Evans  can  dutch  a straw 
with  the  best  of  them  but  even 
his  bulging  reservoir  of  opti- 
mism will  begin  to  drain 
away  if  Alex  Ferguson  and 
his  players  should  bead  off 
back  down  the  East  Lancs 
Road  today  with  all  the  j 
points.  ] 

After  his  side  had  rather 
carelessly  spilled  two  points  . 
at  Ererton  on  Wednesday, 
Evans  insisted  that  his  team  j 
would  “fight  to  foe  bitter  ! 
end".  But  then,  don’t  they  all? 

“This  really  has  been  a 
very  strange  season  and  we 
have  as  good  a chance  as  any- 
one now,”  he  said. 

“We  hare  had  a couple  of 
decent  wins  over  Manchester 
United  recently,  although,  to 
be  honest  we  didn’t  play  at 


aH  in  last  season’s  FA  Cup 
final.  But  we  are  ready  for 
this  very  big  and  special  occa- 
sion and  we  niff  win  the 
title." 

Liverpool  have  won  their 
last  two  games  at  Anfield 
against  Manchester  United 
2-Q-  But  more  recent  form 
promises  them  something 
less  than  a repeat  perfor- 
mance: they  lost  1-0  at  Old 
Traflbrd  five  months  ago  and 
subsequently  squandered  a 
10-point  lead  they  held  over 
United  on  December  17. 

Evans  also  believes  that  Ar- 
senal’s challenge  cannot,  and 
should  not,  be  discounted. 
“They  have  the  easiest  run- 
in."  he  pointed  out.  “They 
will  he  hoping  this  game  ends 
as  a draw.” 

Liverpool  are  concerned  al- 
most as  much  by  Arsenal  as 
by  Manchester  United.  The 
fear  is  that  defeat  today  could 
so  traumatise  Evans’s  men 
that  they  could  even  miss  the 
safety  net  of  second  place  and 
thus  find  themselves  not  in 
the  Champions  League  next 
season  but  in  the  Uefa  Cup. 
That  could  cost  the  club 
around  £10  million. 

Accusations  that  Liver- 
pool’s senior  squad  Is  awash 
with  young  men  more  con- 
cerned with  hairdos,  image 
and  modelling  assignments 
than  winning  trophies  do 
persist. 

The  biggest  of  all  catwalks 
awaits  this  morning  and  if 
Evans’s  lame  army  can  dis- 
play their  goods  without  any 
unfortunate  slips,  success 
may  yet  be  snatched  from  the 
jaws  of  possible  disaster. 


Vialli  makes  his 
peace  at  Chelsea 


be  his  last  in  the  Premiership 
this  season.  Having  scored 
four  goals  against  them  In 
their  two  league  games  last 
year  Fowler  was  hoping  he 
bad  become  United’s  “bogy- 
man”  and  he  stiff  feels  Liver- 
pool would  make  worthy 
champions. 

“On  our  day  I don’t  think 
anyone  can  live  with  us.  It’s 
frustrating  because  when  I 
was  growing  up  I was  a big 
Everton  fen  and  1 couldn’t 
stand  Man  U.  They  have  won 
everything  over  the  past  four 
to  five  years  and  the  people 
and  foe  players  of  Liverpool 
don’t  like  that  When  you  do 
beat  them  a real  buzz  goes 
around  the  place.” 

How  Liverpool  need  their 
bogy-man  to  get  them  burning 
again  this  morning.  He  might 
do  it  too.  After  all,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  Robbie  Fowler  is 
the  man  of  the  moment 


Martin  Thorpe 

GIANLUCA  vialli 
has  confirmed  that  he 
will  decide  his  Chel- 
sea future  in  the  summer. 

After  a season  spent 
mostly  on  the  bench  and 
not  being  spoken  to  by  bis 
manager  Ruud  Gullit 
Italian  said:  “1  hope  Chel- 
sea are  happy  with  me.  If 
so,  X would  like  to  play  for 
the  dub  for  the  next  two 
seasons  of  my  contract. 
Otherwise  it  would  be  bet- 
ter for  me  to  change.  I don’t 
see  any  reasons  to  so  far, 
although  I don’t  know  what 
the  club  thinks.” 

Vialli.  who  will  make  a 
rare  start  against  Leicester 
today,  added:  “What  mat- 
ters is  your  relationship 
with  the  manager,  with 
other  players  and  with  the 
fans.  I think  that  my 
relationship  with  the  fens 
and  the  players  is  fantastic. 
With  the  manager,  we've 
had  some  problems,  but 
now  we  hare  to  forget  them 
until  after  the  FA  Cup  final. 

Tn  the  sort  of  player 
who  needs  to  play  for  90 
minutes,  not  20,  hut  that 
will  wait  until  the  summer. 
Then  well  hare  a chat  and 
decide  what  is  best  for  me 
and  for  Chelsea.” 

He  admitted  that  a meet- 
ing called  by  Gullit  had 
“sorted  out”  the  problems 
between  them  and  he  even 
added:  “Becoming  a substi- 
tute at  32  has  actually  made 
me  stronger,  helped  me  to 
think  about  things,  so  rm  < 
glad  I've  gone  through  it.” 
Gullit  has  confirmed  his  I 


Hearts  float 
to  raise 
£5  million 

lan  King 

HEARTS  are  to  raise  £5 
million  in  a stock-market 
flotation  that  will  value  the 
club  at  more  than  £14  million 
and  mafca  them  Scotland’s 
second  quoted  football  dub. 

The  Hearts  chairman  Leslie 
Dean  will  see  his  stake  in  the 
club  valued  at  £2£  million, 
the  chief  executive  Christo- 
pher Robinson’s  £3Jj  minion. 

The  Edinburgh-based  dub 
are  to  float  on  the  City's  main 
index  at  the  Stock  Exchange, 
whereas  Celtic  are  currently 
listed  on  the  less  restrictive 
Alternative  Investment 
Market 

Announcing  details  of  the 
flotation  yesterday.  Dean  said 
most  of  the  cash  raised  would 
go  towards  a new  stand  at 
Tynecastle  and  new  undersoil 
heating.  Hearts  will  also  use 
it  to  reduce  borrowings;  no 
new  money  will  be  used  to 
buy  players. 

Dean  said:  “This  flotation 
will  allow  us  to  take  foil  ad- 
vantage of  football-related 
and  other  opportunities  and 
will  assist  in  the  continued 
development  of  Tynecastle, 
which  by  next  season  win  be 
one  of  tire  most  modern  stadia 
in  Scotland." 

• Sunderland  saw  almost  £2 
million  wiped  off  their  mar- 
ket value  as  the  shares 
crashed  2Sp  to  492 VSp  amid 
fears  of  possible  relegation. 


interest  in  Anderlecht’s  Ni- 
gerian full-back  Celestine 
Babayara  but  denied  a deal 
has  already  been  signed. 

The  Premier  League  yes- 
terday confirmed  that  it 
had  received  a writ  for 
restraint  of  trade  from  Vln- 
nie  Jozies.  The  Wimbledon 
skipper  is  suing  the  League 
and  the  Dons  to  be  allowed 
a free  move  to  another 
English  club  when  his  con- 
tract runs  out  tTifa  summer. 

Jones  is  arguing  that  the 
Bosnian  ruling,  which 
means  out-of-contract  play- 
ers can  more  on  free  trans- 
fers across  European  Union 
boundaries,  should  also 
apply  to  domestic  transfers. 

Premier  League  rules  ex- 
plicitly support  the  present 
domestic  transfer  system 
and  its  spokesman,  Mike 
Lee.  said;  “The  writ  is  in 
the  hands  of  our  lawyers.” 

Brighton’s  long-term  sur- 
vival appears  to  hare  been 
assured  after  the  FA  called 
a news  conference  for  Tues- 
day to  announce  details  of  a 
takeover  agreement. 

The  FA  has  been  working 
all  season  to  bring  together 
the  current  owner.  Bill 
Archer,  and  would-be  sav- 
iour Dick  Knight 

The  Newcastle  manager 
Kenny  Dalglish  watched 
the  Danish  midfielder  Jon 
Dahl  Tomasson  play  for  the 
Dutch  club  Heerenveen  on 
Thursday. 

Uefa  has  confirmed  that 
if  Manchester  United  win 
the  European  Cup  and  fin- 
ish third  in  the  league,  Eng- 
land would  have  three 
teams  in  the  competition 
next  season. 


Performance  of  the  week: 
Steve  Claridge  (Leicester 
City),  whose  goal  won  his 
team  the  Coca-Cola  Cup  on 
Wednesday  amid  renewed 
fenfares  fbr  an  uncommon 
footballer. 


AN  Other 


THE  best-remembered  mo- 
ment of  this  amiable, 
WUmslow-born  pivot’s 
playing  career  came  when 
one  of  his  occasional  goals 
helped  settle  a final  argu- 
ment at  the  third  time  of 
asking.  He  was  guarding  a 
house  at  the  time,  having 
earlier  crossed  the  moors 
before  donning  a southern 
boater.  Sainthood  was  to 
follow,  but  this  tale  had  a 
fishy  ending. 

Lost  week:  Billy  McGctrry 
(Port  Vale.  Huddersfield, 
Bournemouth ). 


i 


SOCCER:  THE  PREMIERSHIP  SHOWDOWN 


Reds  and  Red 


Devils  ready 
to  attack 


David  Lacey  looks  for  fault  lines  in 
Manchester  United’s  impressive  facade 


ANCHESTER  Uni- 
ted will  travel  to 
Anfipld  this  morn- 
ing in  the  mood  to 
impose  a guillotine  motion  on 
the  championship.  Alex  Fer- 
guson is  confident  that  his 
players  can  attack  Liverpool 
on  their  own  ground  and  gain 
the  three  points  that  would  go 
a long  way  towards  securing 
Old  Trafford’s  fourth  title  in 
five  seasons. 

IT  United  beat  Liverpool  — 
and  they  have  won  at  Anfleld 
only  once  in  their  last  six  vis- 
its — fixture  congestion 
should  become  less  of  a prob- 
lem. United  would  be  five 
points  ahead  of  Liverpool 
with  a match  in  band  and 
seven  points  away  from  their 
nth  title. 

A draw  would  be  a worse 
result  for  Anfleld  than  High- 
bury. Certainly  Ferguson  is 
counting  both  on  Liverpool 
going  for  a win  and  his  own 
team  showing  superior  tem- 
perament for  the  occasion. 

“In  the  past  Liverpool  have 
gone  into  games  with  us  very 
relaxed  and  won  them,”  the 
United  manager  reflected  yes- 
terday. "But  tomorrow  they 
have  to  do  the  business. 

'Tve  no  idea  about  the 
make-up  of  their  players  but  I 
know  the  make-up  of  my  own. . 
I trust  them  to  get  on  with  the  j 
job.  There  have  been  some  ex- 
cellent performances  this  sea- 
son and  always  on  occasions 
when  it’s  really  mattered  — 
and  it  matters  tomorrow.” 

It  Is  seven  years  since  Liv- 1 
erpool  took  their  last  league  ; 
title  and  Ferguson  is  con- 
vinced that  United’s  more 
recent  experience  of  winning 
championships  will  be  an  ad- 


vantage on  the  run-in.  "It's 
something  you  have  to  go 
through.”  he  said.  **A  lot  of 
good  players  have  left  this 
club  without  a medal  It  can 
become  an  albatross.  It  can 
become  too  much  for  some 
players." 

If,  however,  Ferguson  is 
counting  on  Boy  Evans's  play- 
ers losing  their  nerve  he  may 
be  disappointed.  In  foot  one  of 
Liverpool’s  problems  this  sea- 
son, especially  in  home 
matches,  has  been  an  ahsence 
of  that  degree  of  nervous  ten- 
sion which  successful  teams 
often  need. 

Motivation  ought  not  to  be 
a problem  for  Liverpool. 
Fowler,  suspended  for  the 
rest  of  the  Premiership  pro- 


Exclusive: 
Robbie  Fowler 
speaks  page  23 


gramme  after  being  sent  off  at 
Everton  on  Wednesday  for 
fighting,  win  surely  want  to 
go  out  with  a flourish  while 
CoUymore,  due  to  return  after 
injury,  must  want  to  show 
Anfleld  that  he  can  step  into 
the  breach. 

Yesterday,  as  usual,  the 
United  toarn  remained  locked 

In  the  vault  of  Ferguson’s 
innermost  thoughts.  Much 
will  depend  on  the  fitness  of 
his  four  recent  casualties: 
Sr-hmetehei,  Irwin,  May  and 
Giggs.  Schmeichel's  massive 
presence  In  goal  would  be  a 
considerable  boost,  "but  he’ll 
only  play  if  he’s  fit,”  Fergu- 
son stressed.  “There’ll  be  no 
risks  taken.” 

After  last  Saturday’s  perfor- 
mance at  Blackburn,  when  a 
United  side  forced  to  make 
several  changes  played  Im- 
pressively and  won  3-2,  their 
manager  may  well  be  tempted 
to  leave  Solskjaer  and  Cole  up 
front  with  Cantona  in  dose  . 
support  Certainly  he  will 1 
want  Beckham  looking 
fresher  than  he  did  when 
United  lost  the  away  leg  of 
their  European  Cup  semi- 
final 1-0  to  Borussia 
Dortmund. 

Much  today  will  depend  on 
how  well  Keane  and  Butt  can 
break  up  Liverpool’s  precise 
passing  patterns  in  order  to 
I get  at  their  back  three. 

Yet  should  McAteer  be  fit 

and  MrManaman  and  Fowler 
strike  form.  United  could  find 
themselves  not  only  denied 
file  victory  that  would  lift 
spirits  sky-high  for  the  Euro- 
pean Cup  on  Wednesday  but 
dragged  back  into  the  muck 
and  nettles  of  a three-cor- 
nered Premiership  contest 

If  that  happens,  with  Keane 
suspended  for  the  return 
game  against  Dortmund,  Uni- 
ted’s spring  may  be  a little 
late  after  alL 


United 
push  on 
fixture 


Martin  Thorp* 


THIS  morning’s  game 
has  been  given  added, 
spice  by  Manchester 
United’s  decision  to  go  to 
arbitration  to  have  the  sea- 
son extended. 

Liverpool  are  set  against 
the  idea  bat  the  champions 
are  determined  to  take  the 
season  beyond  May  n to 
ease  fixture  congestion  that 
at  present  has  them  down 
to  play  four  games  in  the 
last  nine  days. 

After  the  Premier  League 
turned  down  United’s 
request,  the  club  appealed 
to  the  FA.  Hut  yesterday 
Lancaster  Gate  said  the 
matter  was  outside  its 
Jurisdiction.  ... 

United  disagree  and  have 
invoked  FA  rules  under 
which  a panel  of  three  arbi- 
trators will  decide  if  the  FA 
does  have  the  power  to  ad- 
judicate. This  will: take 
place  next  week. 

,"We  think  this  matter  is 
that  important,”  said  Mau- 
rice Watkins,  a.  United  di- 
wlk^or.  “Not 
just  for  Us  — If  could  hap- 
pexfto  anyone  l&theftttnre. 
We  think  the  FA  have  the 
power  to  agJuflHcate  and 
they*  hqye  agreed  to 


arbitration.** 

If  United  are  again 
rebuffed,  by  the.arbitrators 
or  ultimately  by  the  FA, 
they  say  they  will  review 
their  options.  This  could  in- 
clude a formoflegal  action. 

The  panel  will  come  from 
an  FA  list  of  arbitrators. 
Uhited  win pick  one,  the  FA 
another  and  these  two  will 
choose  a third,  who  will  be 


Game  face .. . Alex  Ferguson  and  bis  players  are  used  to  the  Wg  occasion 


Watkins  said United  first 
want  to  win  the  right  to  ex- 
tend the  season  before  de- 
ciding which  of  their  games 

PHOTOGRAPH;  DAW)  MUMXN  | tO  SWltclL  • 


David  Lacey 


When  putting 
players  in  the 
picture  is  an 
art  in  itself 


^^INCB  being  sent  off  for 
^^flgbting  hardly  amounts 
vmm  to  martyrdom,  it  must  be 
assumed  that  the  canonisation 
of  Robbie  Fowler  has  been  put 
on  hold.  He  would  not  have  won 
many  admirers  at  Goodison  on 
Wednesday  by  claiming  that 
there  had  been  no  contact  with 
the  opponent  In  question.  Not 
to  worry.  By  the  time  Fowler 
Mi  out  with  Everton’s  David 
Unsworth  football  had  already 
discovered  a divine  alternative. 

One's  Initial  reaction  on  see- 
ing Eric  Cantona  d^icted,  in 
an  oil  covering  80  square  feet, 
as  Christ  arising  from  the  tomb 
was  that  both  painter  and  pur- 
chaser must  be  several  shades 
short  of  a foil  palette.  Then 
again  the  artist  was  joking  and 
presumably  Cantona  bought 
the  picture  for  the  same  reason 
Marilyn  Monroe  snapped  up  as 
many  erf  those  nude  photos  of 
herself  as  abe  could. 

The  clergymen  who  at- 
tacked the  Cantona  painting 
surely  missed  the  point,  which 
was  that  the  work  was  not 
really  trying  to  make  a point  at 


afl-How  could  it  when  the 
mighty  Eric  presented  a figure 
more  reminiscent  of  Frankie 
Howerd  in  Up  Pompeii? 

But  do  not  titter.  Oh  titter  ye 
not  Portraying  famous  foot- 
ball people  in  biblical  scenes 
could  seta  trend.  Joe  Kinnear 
might  feature  in  the  miracle  erf 
the  loaves  and  the  fishes,  Ken- 
ny Dalglish  could  deliver  the 
sermon  on  the  mount  and 
George  Graham  cleanse  the 
temple.  And  who  better  than 
Paul  Gascoigne  to  turn  water 
into  wine? 

The  most  intriguing  feature 
ofMicbael  Browne's  The  Art  of 
I the  Game  was  not  so  much  his 
image  of  Cantona,  based  on 
Piero  della  Francesca’s  Resur- 
rection of  Christ,  as  his  inclu- 
sion, in  the  background,  of  An- 
drea. Mantegna's  Julius  Caesar 
on  his  Triumphal  Chariot.  Ex- 
cept that  in  this  case  Caesar  Is 
Alex  Ferguson,  the  first  consul 
(^Manchester  United. 

Historically  the  juxtaposi- 
tionlng  of  the  two  characters  is 
inaccurate,  Julius  Caesar  hav- 
ing died  in  44  BC.  But  Browne 
could  hardly  have  portrayed 
Ferguson  as  the  ruler  ofRome 
at  the  time  afthe  resurrection 
since  Tiberius  eventually  went 
mad.  And  Julius  did  do  well  in 
Europe,  particularly  when  win- 
ning on  away  Gaols. 

Yet  compared  to  old  Jules. 
Fergje  has  the  edge  in  getting 
past  March  15  without  a 
scratch.  Since  the  security  of  a 
manager  is  roughly  on  a par 
with  the  emperors  Nero  and 
Caligula,  this  is  no  small  feat. 

The  current  season  presents 
a scenario  worth  considering 
as  football’s  answer  to  I Clau- 
dius. Arsenal  sacked  Bruce  . 
Rioch  as  the  first  ball  was 
kicked,  Howard Wilkinson,  left 
Leeds  United  while  the  leaves 
were  stm  green,  Ray  Harford 
parted  company  with  Black- 
burn Rovers  before  the  clocks 


wait  back,  Frank  Clark  was 
replaced  by  a consular  horse  at 
Nottingham  Forest  and  Kevin 
Keegan  took  the  Brutus  way 
out  at  Newcastle. 

Tomorrow,  onBBC2,  Alan 
Hansen,  Matchcf  the  Day’s  Vir- 
gil, will  be  talking  to  a number 
ofmodem  managers  in  a docu- 
mentary. The  Sack  Race. 
Tammy  Docherty,  dismissed  fay 
Manchester  United  after  they 
won  the  FA  Cup  because  of  Ids 
love  for  the  dub  physio’s  wife, 
is  interviewed,  as  are  two  other 
managers  who  could  be  said  to 
have  been  more  seriously  in- 
volved with  affotrs  of  the  heart, 
Graeme  Souness  and  Barry 
Fry. 

Souness,  while  manager  of 
Liverpool,  had  a triple  heart 
bypass  and  during  the  1992  FA 
Cup  semi-fliMl  with  Ports- 
mouth had  a doctor  at  his  side 
on  the  bench.  Fry  has  had  two 
heart  attacks  but  stm  went 
oat  and  bought  Peterborough. 
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■■■HIS  season  has  sear 

■ around  50  managerial 

| ffhanpK  tn  England  qn d 
Scotland.  Three  of  them  in- 
volve one  man,  Iain  Munro, 
late  ofHamntrm,  St  Mirren 
andRaith. 

Colin  Murphy  was  dis- 
missed by  Notts  County  four 
weeks  after  taking  part  In  the 
programme.  Has  Michael 
Browne  ever  thought  about 
depicting  certa  in  dub  chair- 
men in  a reproduction  of  the 
Last  Supper? 

The  public  have  only  an- 
other week  to  view  the  resur- 
rected Cantona  before  be 
takes  it  home.  But  do  not  de- 
spair, supporters  of  Leeds 
United  are  believed  to  be  com- 
missioning another  to  depict 
Eric  in  a role  which  acknowl- 
edges his  Frenchness  and 
sums  up  their  feelings 

towards  him.  It  will  be  based 

on  the  Death  of  Marat 


In  Monday’s 
sports  sections 

Award-winning 
writers  report  on 
the  race  for  the 
Premiership  and 
the  first  round  of 
the  world  snooker 
championship; 
plus  profiles  of 
four  men  who  ;. 
can  revive  English 
cricket  and 
columns  by 
Harry  Pearson 
and  Frank  Keating 
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to  the  first  five  correct  entries  drawn.  Entries  to  The 
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Set  by  Paul 


• Open  with  a drink,  soft  but 
then  lay  down  son  lethang:  - • 
stronger®  • 

lOA  stone  circle  goes  west, 
the  last  in  Greece  (5)  : 

it  The  King  has  KUe  . 
hesitation:  *Two  pints  right 
away  and  an  orange”  (7)  . 

12  Raise  mm  and  lime?  Not  . 

..  PauU  Maybe  Said?  (7). 

1®  Though  has  nothing  hi 
■ »t,  iFs  a masterly  success 

. W 

14  Cold  ram  and  some  25  for 

. the  giraffe  (10)  ' 

1®  Do  B21  and  the  Fret  Lady 
accept  an  informal  - 
giBetJng?(7) 

17  Scrap  increase  in  prfee  of 

drink?  (5-2) 


. 1*  Ink  producer— it  left  such  a 
mess  (10) 

22  You  have  bottle  opener  and 
you  have  wine.  Sting  outlhe 
. cheese!  (4) 

24  Rock  at  20  (3-4) 

25  Strfpaf20(7) 

28  Xarrl  teavesgtess  at  20 —a 
revered  vessel  (5)  ' 

27  Pmteetotal.ltoveupsat8ng 
the  theme  (9) 


9 The  key  Is  to  getlhe  otids  : 
. before  the  end  of  the  race  (8) 
81  can  solver  3 — now  (fs 
solver's  call  at  20  (4,5)  . 

T Within  Europe  set  about 
.’  finding  a currency  (6)  ; 

- 8 Men  paid  for  services  ’ ' ; 

rendered  notforuppredo- 
tabte  character  (5, IQ  - 
16  Beat  lazy  English  soul  with 
' _ fervour  (9)  . 


aoumoN  xobMi 

17  After  father  gets' passport 

. tbere’s  no  need  tor  a stamp 

«M» 

18  Man  has  no  true 
davetopment,  tfll  now  (9) 

20  Legal  people  with  bad. 
breath  (3,3) 

21  Strengthen  the  French, 
being  very  weak  (6)  - . 

28  Lucky  ash  doughnut?  (S> 


Down  V 

1 Putapenny  on  or  withdraw 
in  cards  at  20  (4,11)  ' 

2 Extremely  restricted  - 
opening  at20{8) 

- 2 People  brazenly  looking  for 
. business,  the  last beingfiret 

at20(5>  ■ * 

4 Two  terms  at  20  and  one 
may  get  carried  away  (8) 
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To  really  fly  to  Paris  or  Brussels,  take  Eurostar 

from  Ashford,  Kent. 


EHi 


mm 


0345  303030 

Qt  see  an  appointed  travel 
agent  or  railway  station. 


CnOt  charged  at  local  rale.  AM  azOi  art 
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